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No. 1. 

INTRODUCTORY. v 

The sadly-waning prospects of family affairs — sl misera- 
ble necessity for retrenchment — the horrid bore of having 
at the age of twenty-one to begin to get my own living 
— and the difficulty of attaining that object in a community 
so thronged as England with fellow-competitors in the ra<;e 
for life — were among the most important considerations 
which directed my attention to the subject of Emigration. 

In the majority of similar cases ill health is, perhaps, the 
most fashionable motive to assign, and, indeed, I " enjoyed " 
enough of this to justify the customary plea ; for England— 
moist, foggy, dear Old England ! — does not possess pre- 
cisely the climate best adapted for pulmonary predelictions; 
but, if the truth must be told, poverty ! unpopular poverty ! 
and the plebeian hope of being able to better my worldly 
condition, were the real moving cawses which urged this 
important subject seriously upon my attention. 

B 



6 IKTRODUCTORT. 

And first — among the ever-ready difficulties that wait to 
thrust themselves between a new-formed project and its 
accomplishment, stalked gauntly the consideration of ways 
and means ; the where? and how? of this indefinite resolu- 
tion. Various places at the outset of enquiries after an eli- 
gible home, are almost sure to suggest themselves to one's 
anxious but hesitating .thoughts. A resolute wrestle with 
the perplexing abundance of these allurements is a duty not 
to be postponed, or Robinson Crusoe, and the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments — with all their world-wide invitations ot 
delight — can hardly more efiectually unsettle the imagina- 
tion than will these mental wanderings over earth's chosen 
Paradises. These, however, are difficulties firmly to be met, 
and thef they are easily vanquished. 

In my own case they speedily resolved themselves into 
more tangible form, and America and Australia, as offering 
in greatest abundance the desired advantages, severally 
occupied the scales. In this state of still comparative inde- 
cision, I read all the books I could obtain descriptive of the 
respective countries, and consulted numerous of the eulo- 
gising pamphlets, official and itinerary, which at that time 
abounded on the prospects and advantages of £migi*ation. 

By such means I gradually narrowed my choice to New 
South Wales or Canada, and finally decided on the former, 
the latter having held, I confess, the scales of opinion long 
upon the poise ; but its terrible winter, and the annual 
stagnation of existence it occasions, in spite of all the violent 
stimulants with which society is forced to indulge, in mitiga- 
tion of those rigours, contributed at last its weight to the 
balance in favour of the more genial climate of New South 
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Wales, and thitherward turned the beam, for better or worse, 
for ever. 

Now whatever you happen to do in this contradictory 
world, there is always an opposition to be established to the 
course you are pursuing. — " There's all'ays a sumthin," as 
the Dustman complained to the Scavenger when he left his 
" Hopera glass in a cab ;*' and it follows, therefore, that such 
considerations as these must necessarily, in some way, or 
by somebody or other, be thought erroneous ; and, accord- 
ingly, I find that Montesquieu is eloquently perplexing upon 
the docti-ine of the moral influence of climate ; and the great 
Machiavel is almost as particularly impressive on the politi~ 
"Sal advantages of desolation and sterility ; in which case it 
is very apparent to my mind, that I have been most 
:mfortunate in selecting for my home such a delightful cli- 
mate and country as New South Wales — a land where Ceres 
and Pomona are ever bounteous to reward the welcome hand 
of toil ; a veritable land of promise, flowing with milk and 
honey!—" A land of wheat and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, and pomegranates, — a land of oil, olives, and honey." 

Possibly it may be improper to court the enjoyment of 
all or any of these apparent blessings ; it may even be 
highly beneficial to submit to have your liver grilled under 
the fierce radiance of meridian suns, or your extremities 
truncated beneath the frozen blasts of a bleak arctic zone ; 
but to such as, like myself, are neither disposed to put im- 
plicit faith in curious philosophical speculations, nor possess 
the Spartan -like ambition to exemplify in propria persona 
how much of Nature's rigours the Anglo-Saxon carcase can 
endure, the allurements of the Tropics and the Poles will, 

b2 



8 INTRODUCTORT. 

I think, be easily resisted, and the apparent advantage of 
these intermediate and more temperate regions, selfishly 
perhaps, preferred. 

I can scarcely entertain a donbt, that there are thousands, 
aye, hundreds of thousands, at home, (for even in this distant 
spot we still habituate ourselves to designate that well-loved 
Fatherland our home,) who are somewhat similarly circum- 
stanced at like periods of uncertainty — thrown young and 
unexpectedly upon the struggling world, without the thres- 
hold of active life, unfixed in habits or pursuits, and doubtful 
out of the many choked-up and zig-zag paths towards 
fame and fortune, which path to choose — which course to 
steer their youthful barque, freighted with buoyant hopes — r 
or how even to set sail preliminary to their voyage for that 
wished-for haven, where hopes like theirs are realized. If 
there are any such, — and I repeat, I cannot doubt but they 
form a most important item in England's crowded popula- 
tion — ^for them chiefly I write, and among them, at least, I 
hope to find sympathising if not numerous readers. 

In explanation of the nature of my projected volume, I 
beg to statcj that the main object of the various descriptive 
Sketches which constitute its contents, is decidedly to amuse^ 
but at the same time to convey the means of information 
with that entertainm^t — ^information, however, not of the 
dry, self-evident, or practical kind, with which the usual 
" Hints to Emigrants" " The Young Man's Guide to the 
Colonies," &c. teem; and which statistical revelations, 
though hawked about by pure Caucasian vendors in per- 
plexing variety, are indeed matters not to be despised ; but 
information theoretical and descriptive, drawn from the 
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stores of individual experience, and served up as palatably 
as possible for general edification. In other words, my 
immediate desire in sketching Life, Scenery, and Adven- 
ture m Australia," is, to show, through the medium of 
my own experiences, as much as I am able of the country 
itself, and particulai*ly of that portion of the interior 
called the " Bush," in connection with the ordinary avo- 
cations among which we live and move in these Antipo- 
dean regions ; affording by such means to any one who is 
desirous of gathering information on subjects of this nature 
an opportunity of picking out something, even perhaps ser- 
viceable, from the dress of amusement in which it has been 
my endeavour to present them. And what I am particu- 
larly anxious of impressing upon the attenti3n of my readers 
of the class for whom I write, is, that it is in the power of 
any amongst them who choose, and have energy enough 
to strike out a course for themselves, to realize the actua 
substance of that, concerning which these few brief Sketches 
are but types or shadows. 

Not unmindful am I of the contempt your dilettante tra- 
veller assumes towards Sketches so scientifically unprofita- 
ble. That vast abnormal Continent presents, says such an 
one, a varied field for study to the lover of Greological, Che- 
mical, or Mineralogical pursuits. Its Aborigines, Marsupials, 
Insects, and Feathered Bipeds, are' the delight of the Ornitho- 
logist, the Ethnologist, the Naturalist, and the Entomologist ; 
its indigenous vegetation is an endless treat to the student of 
Botany ; but, unhappily, I am not disposed to be narrati- 
cally scientific, and beyond a slight but faithful sketch of 
the extensive Gold Fields recently discovered in our western 

b3 



10 INTRODUCTORY. 

interior, the realms of scientific travel will be scrnpulonslj 
avoided. I am even willing, to own the soft impeachment 
which this evident indisposition may possibly suggest ; nay, 
absolutely to go the lengthof assuming that I am not fitted 
with optics geological — ^that it has never been my happy 
fortune- to discover some indisputably new and indescribably 
proportioned Caleopterous specimen ; that I have, perhaps, 
been signally unsnccessful- in endeavouring to trace back 
antecedent to Noah, the undeveloped germ of an almost 
imperceptible but singularly interesting plant — and that my 
efforts toward the formation of a better and more intimate 
acquaintance with some comically-abortive and unusually- 
tentaculated Hohihuria may possibly have failed to obtain 
their due appreciation and reward : — Be all this as it may, 
I am content quietly to adhere to my original design of 
writing what I have to write, as Sir Walter Scott says, — 
"without any botheration of Statistics or Geology" — and 
in that which I propose, as far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I profess no higher aim, in loving nature and its 
wildest scenes, than the grati^cation of a keen love of sport, 
Mid the free enjoyment of that delicious non-restraint and 
ever- varying excitement, which, to ,a congenial spirit, the 
wide iUistralian ^' Bush " so peculiarly- and satisfactorily 
affords. Let the man of science pursue hi? proud and emi- 
nently nsefiil career, but let us not deny ourselves the pri- 
vilege of an occasional dissipation. There are two things, 
says D'Alembert,. that can reach the top of a pyramid ; the 
^gle and the reptile ; let each take its allotted- course : the 
gaol which the pride of a Diogenes might nuss, the ambi- 
tion of an Alexander may attaiiH 
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BQt, indeed, defensively of the mere Bnshman, and his 
own peculiar art, when far away in the most distant wilds, 
—hungry, thirsty, faint with toil and anxiety — I must say 
that I should like to see the Geologist ; I speak without 
disparagement tO' that pre-eminently useful science. Who 
than the practised Bushman scans with eye more true, or 
with judgment more discriminating, the features and forma- 
tion of the country through which he bends his steps. The 
camel's wondrous instinct saves^ where science would avail 
but little. 

I am fully aware, also, that another class of cavillers 
with these merely descriptive Sketches, is not difficult of 
discovery in your travelled fop ; an imitative animal, who 
sees no object to admire, who knows no subject worthy of 
recording apart from the beaten ground of " Classic Italy ;" 
or, at any rate, away from the historical haunts of Euro- 
pean importance or celebrity. Let me^ not for a moment 
be supposed to object to those fascmating subjects, or to 
deem that they could ever possibly be umnteresting, or too 
severely haoknied or hard worn ; they, I conceive, must 
always awaken fresh inspirations of instruction or delight 
in wliatever form they are developed ; but it is the prosy 
ennui of the everlasting Tourist — ^not the poetiy of art, nor 
the benignant re^on of its birth — that nauseates, and makes 
one fain to hold in light esteem the imperious dictum of 
^se narrow-minded worshippers of Nature, 

I, too, can love the eminently grand or the sublime, and 
lose- BO trait of awe and admiration by the contrasts which 
amidst other scenes in Nature's wide domain are ever opening 
to the view. The towering Pyrenees, the Himalaya, and 
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the Andes, are no greater objects of admiring wonder than 
are either the appalling desert wastes of Africa, or the laxn- 
riant plains of Orinoco and Yeneznela. The awe which 
one pecoliar feature of Nature inspires is not to be mea- 
sured onlj by comparisons like these, or with other scenes 
of even approximating grandeur. The European, with his 
boundless plains, still views appalled the trackless deserts 
of Sahara. The hunter of the Alps, who from a child has 
trod the sides of hoar Mont Blanc^ or watched the eternal 
glaciers in his mountain home, may still gaze with awe and 
admiration upon the peaks of Dwalaghiri, Chimborazzo, or 
Pichincha, The most ardent and intrepid lover of the ter- 
rible wonders of Etna, of Vesuvius, of Hecla, or of Tene- 
riffe — the most devoted admirer of the sublime devastations 
of Alpine Torrents, Avalanches, and Debacles, despite his 
practised coolness and experience, must still, in trembling 
admiration, stand appalled before the mightier and more 
terrible irruptions of Pasto,^ Hironoea, or Cotapaxi. 

Our scenes in jMa less imgged country are certainly not 
of this magnificent order, and I sincerely hope, that in 
alluding to such stupendous contrasts as these, and attempt- 
ing to draw attention to the less strongly-developed but 
stiU remarkable features as here exhibited, I may not be 
misunderstood as adopting the small conceit, or to be argu- 
ing even defensively of the London Cockney's egotism, who 
persisted in his opinion, that Primrose Hill was wonder- 
fully superior to the Jungfrau, and the road over Shooter's 
Hill (another favoured locality,) was, without doubt, of 
in&nitely better construction than the boasted passage of 
the Simplon. It is not my object to draw comparisons at 
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all; I merely, desire to express my conviction of the egi'e- 
gions folly of overlooking the advantages we possess, because, 
forsooth, other countries may happen to possess them in a 
grander or more perfect form. This infant land of my 
adoption is, in the polite and scientific literature of the 
world, as yet comparatively unknown ; but to such as can 
admire whatever in itself may happen to be admirable,— 
who can burst that mental thraldom which is limited to 
view with morbid sympathy those elements of nature, or 
those wondrous productions of man's genius and toil, only 
as fashion may have stamped their worth, or deemed their 
subjects classical — to such these attempts to please may 
not, I hope, be altogether unsuccessful. 

In subsequent papers, then, and in detail, I design offer- 
ing a series of " Sketches of Life, Scenery, and Adventure 
in Australia," prefacing them with a brief narrative of my 
voyage out, occasionally interpolating them as I proceed 
with descriptive anecdotes, and concluding with as clear 
and explanatory an account as my means will permit, of a 
four months' visit to the Gold Fields of Australia. 
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No. 2. THE VOYAGE OUT. 

In snbmitting a brief narrative of my voyage from Lon- 
don to Sydney, I beg, at once, to preface this mere fragment 
of a ^' Log " by claiming the utmost latitude which that 
peculiar species of nautical journal will admit ; and of assur- 
ing my readers that they need apprehend none of the accus- 
tomed strings of dates, nor any of those painfully-accurate 
notations of latitude and longitude, with which some travellers 
beguile their own ennuij to inflict it mercilessly on others. 

Such mere matters of nautical business always appeared 
to me to be totally devoid of general interest, however 
necessary they might seem to the navigator ; and although 
I have observed the nervous anxiety displayed by some sea- 
voyagers, to ascertain in most minute detail, from each of 
the authorities of the ship, the whole particulars of their 
immediate whereabout on the wide world of waters as this 
denoted ; and have marked the evident satisfaction diumally 
manifested when duly apprised they were safe and sound in 
lat. 27 something, and in Ion. 127 nothing, I could never 
bring myself to believe, that any person not immediately con- 
cerned in the consequences of such dull, dry facts, could pos- 
sibly derive the smallest satisfaction from their narration. 
I have, accordingly, taken the liberty of entirely overlooking 
them, and have only endeavoured to note down for others' 
amsuement such matters, trifling or grave, as served to 
interest me then, and which will help, I trust, to make their 
reproduction tolerable now. 

It was in the month of October, durmg the prevalence of 
strong north-westerly winds, that the good ship, ■ 
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left London for Sidney, New South Wales. I refrain from 
mentioning the name of the vessel, only because I have no 
authority from my fellow-passengers for bringing them 
before the public, and conceive myself, therefore, by implied 
conventional confidence, bound to be so far mysterious. 

I had been kept waiting, dodging about, as a matter of 
course, for two or three weeks in town, expecting daily the 
vessel's departure ; and when at last she did sail, I was 
just in time, as is also usual, I believe, to see her leave the 
docks without me. The magnificent river steamers, how- 
ever, put all fear of overtaking her out of the question ; 
and, accordingly, accompanied by my father, who, dear, 
kind, old friend, still hovered on my departing steps, as 
if the coming event of our long separation had cast its 
warning shadows befoi^, and whispered to his affectionate 
forebodings that that parting was for ever. Alas ! that such 
it should have been ! At Gravesend we overtook the vessel, 
and the find adieu to that affectionate parent, his humed, 
earnest words of hope and comfort ; his strong but quivering 
parting grasp, and long and loving farewell look, that spoke 
the appi'ehensions which his lips, in kindness to the hopes of 
youth, forebore to utter, — are living memories treasm^ed in 
my heart, to hallow the remembrance of that sad farewell. 

Such, however, is the course of life ; the miserable expe- 
rience of every day's existence. Man builds up hopes 
through years of anxious care, for m(»nents such as these 
to blast for ever ! 

" Oh! there !s something in the feeling, 

And trembling falter of the hand; 
And something in the tear down stealing, 

And voice, so broken and so bland— 
And something in the mute farewell, 
That worketh like a powerful spelL" 
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Oar vessel was a long, narrow, pretty-looking barque, 
(I describe her, of conrse, as a landsman,) bat exceedingly 
wet and uneasy to travel in ; and a very short time after we 
passed the Nore, the impression respecting her uneasiness 
of motion became materially strengthened in most of our 
minds. My fellow-passengers numbered nine in the cabin 
and twelve in the steerage, being all young, and bound on 
the one main chance of bettering our condition, with two 
exceptions, and these having taken to themselves wives, 
had of course arrived at the ultimatum of worldly happi- 
ness, and only took the pleasant little trip of sixteen thou- 
sand miles for change of air, and gentle and invigorating 
exercise ; at least such was the ostensible motive of their 
voyage. 

Our skipper was a rough, not to say sulky-looking, Scotch- 
man, whose apparent occupation on board consisted chiefly 
of chewing tobacco, and shouting vociferously ; and whose 
amasements, without partaking of the convivial, inclined 
decidedly towards a copious indulgence in brandy and water ; 
in other respects, like his Satanic majesty, our friend the 
skipper was not so black as limners sometimes delineate 
him. He invariably tried to make himself agreeable after 
an uncouth fashion of his own, and was really at times said 
to be both a good sailor, and what is generally understood 
by the designation of a " good fellow ; " but of the correct 
interpretation of which various conflicting opinions were 
fi'om time to time current among us. Still, with every con- 
fidence in his nautical skill, — ^for he roared like a hurricane 
and cursed unaccountably — ^we could not but perceive, that 
immediately upon our getting out into green water, there was 
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feometliing wrong somewhere. For a time we affected to 
make light of matters in general, accoanting for the singular 
heaviness of our hearts by tender recollections of the past, 
or by our untried prospects looming dimly in the future. 
In this uneasy state of mind we passed Heme Bay, (that 
scene of many a youthful ducking,) when it very soon 
became apparent that not only our hearts, but our viscera, 
also, were out of order ; and that, too, to a degree which 
admitted of little or no compromise with the affections ; so, 
after the usual attempts, facetious, philosophical, and super- 
stitious, to account for certain serious effects, as arising from 
certain simple causes, we gradually hugged ourselves in 
gloomy solitude, and, one by one, in limp and languid 
state, disappeared, none knowing exactly where the other 
had gone, and few caring for anything in this sublunary 
sphere but for the presence of some kind soul in the shape 
of a Steward, to listen to his last ravings of despair, and to 
render other timely aid in this season of distress. 

About nine o'clock at night, a dirty little imp of a cabin 
boy routed me out of what he called. the ** lee scuppers," to 
which moist and uncomfortable position I must have 
betaken myself in a severe fit of abstraction, for I have no 
recollection how I got there. He came charged with the 
comforting but highly indecorous assurance, that we had 
" reached " round the Foreland, that some filthy old sea- 
man, named Luff, was " heaving the lead," and that we 
were all going to " biing up" directly in the Downs. I 
was exceedingly annoyed and indeed disgusted at hearing 
this unmannerly little brute indulge his coarse taste with 
the use of such filthy terms, but restraining my anger 

c 
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(which was jast then not difficult,) I quietly desired him to 
leave me alone, and when next he might have occasion to 
address me, to avoid as far as possible the unwarrantable 
use of such indelicate expressions. But he would not let 
me alone; the mischievous little wretch seemed rather 
amused than otherwise at mj placid wrath : some ropes 
were wanted, too, and there was something about anchors 
and hawsers that were in the way, which brought upon me 
the combined attack of several savage*looking sea-monsters, 
who tumbled me up on to the poop, like a bag of old 
clothes ; where after the occurrence of an immense row all 
over the ship, accompanied with even more than the usual 
amount of cursing and swearing, a most mysterious and 
abrupt lull took place, and I began to feel somewhat more 
at ease ; and sundry other dark corners of the poop giving 
simultaneous tokens of concealed existence, it became appa- 
rent that a change for the better had come over ns, and 
that, in fact, we were at anchor off Deal. This circum- 
stance was shortly announced officially by one of the mates, 
who, as it seemed to me, in a most unnecessary fit of bois- 
terous merriment, congratulated us severally upon our 
hearty appearance ; and the fellow looked as jolly, if one 
might judge from superficial observation, as if he really 
thought we had been enjoying ourselves prodigiously. 

That night I passed in melancholy misery, " All in the 
Downs, " in every acceptation of the phrase. The bare 
idea of undergoing any more of what I had had a dose of 
that day, was like a nightmai*e of the heaviest description. 
Those fair and hopeful promises in the distant land I sought 
vanished before the overwhehning reminiscences of the near 
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and dear old home, from which, like a deserter in the hoar 
of trial, I was selfishly escaping ; and in the gloomy silence 
of my homd little den (for which I had foolishly paid ninety 
ponnds for the priyilege of inhabiting,) the shadows of com* 
ing events grew dark and dim, and I experienced, for the 
first time in my life, the wretchedness of desolation. 

Bnt morning came at last, a welcome though a boisterous 
day, — for night has horrors for the sick at heai*t, which 
nothing like the blessed light of day dispels — and with the 
morning came also the dolefal intelligence that the wind was 
dead a-head, and that we were not likely to leave the 
Downs that day. Accordingly, we called forth a spirit 
from the vasty deep, into which it bad the foregone night 
retired, and betook ourselves to shore, where we passed the 
day much after the ordinary fashion indulged in by sailors, 
to which character we had not otherwise much title : how- 
ever, live and learn. We passed a week in this style of 
existence, during which time we made considerable pro-* 
gress in nautical acquirements, and might, perhaps, from 
our extensive talk on maritime affairs, and profuse exhibi- 
tion of navy caps and anchor buttons, have been taken by 
the uninitiated for genuine mariners. 

But the wind veered at last ; and, in company with a fine 
fleet of vessels of all nations, bound east, west, north, south, 
we made a start down Channel in that zig-zag style of pro> 
gression called ** tacking ; " a method of sailing which, we 
were infonned, is accounted very useful in its way, but which 
is really anything but agreeable to those who are not accus- 
tomed to it. " Experto credeJ* It was soon manifest, from 
the blue looks and livid and purple hue assumed by each 
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face, that the marine intelligence which we had so rapidly 
acquired while lying off Deal, was of very small seiTice to 
as under the tremendous chumiag operation to which we 
were now subjected. The result was unpleasant in the 
extreme, and may be better conceived than described. I 
have a faint recollection of endeavouring to agree with 
somebody, that the beating about of so many gallant ves- 
sels all around us was a most magnificent sight ; but never 
having been much of aconnoiseur of sea- views, except when 
seen from terra Jirma^ which makes the greatest possible 
difference in the matter, I retain a far more vivid remem- 
brance of the overwhelming sensations caused by the eccen- 
tric movements of our own ship, which quite destroyed the 
pleasing effect of the graceful undulations of our neighbours. 
The remembrance of the feelings then endui*ed reminds 
me that we had a doctor on board, (a sort of half-tamed 
Irish medical student,) who, under the general emergency 
alluded to, precribed an internal application of rum hot ; but 
as he, although apparently suffering under the same com- 
plaint, was devoting himself strenuously to brandy cold, I 
thought it prudent to take Cognac also, not merely in defer- 
ence to the admitted superiority of example to precept, but 
in conformity with an individual preference for the latter 
beverage. And such it ultimately appeared was the bent 
of our Medico's own taste^ who, (if he had a failing,) ex- 
hibited throughout the voyage a rather decided partiality 
for that potent liquid. Having applied a moderate dose of 
the invaluable specific without its contributing in any way 
to the desu'ed effect, I retired into my cabin, threw off my 
silk-trimmed jacket with ineffable disgust, and loathed its 
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presumptuous anchor buttons with all my soul. I then 
essayed, with tottering limbs and heavy head, to go to bed, 
but, unhappily, this was a feat, under the circumstances, 
more readUy determined upon than executed ; and but for 
that ubiquitous genius the Steward, I must inevitably have 
passed the night in company with a heap of locomotive sun- 
dries, which with perpetual motion rushed about the floor. 
But sea-sickness is such a worn-out subject — a theme 
so harped upon by young sea- voyagers, and particularly 
by those facetious folk, who certainly never can have 
been at sea, or they would hesitate to cut their nasty 
jokes upon a subject so nauseating, that I abstain from a 
full and particular enumeration of all the horrible sufferings 
we endured during the ensuing period of twenty-one days 
of Channel navigation, at the end of which time we found 
ourselves again '^ off Deal." Human nature is undoubtedly 
a curious compound, and it is really wonderful what it can 
occasionally put up with. Such is proverbially the case at 
sea ; but this sort of unsuccessful battling with the elements 
is positively disgusting. Here had we been ^< ploughing the 
ocean,'' ^' steming the briny main," and doing all that sort 
of nautical extravagance with which Tourists are so delight- 
fully at home, and had not progressed on our voyage one 
inch. It is true that most of our difficulties and unpleasant 
sensations had yielded during this time to custom, and as 
use is second nature, and youthful appetite not to be neg- 
lected altogether, even at sea, we had not only acquired 
some little skill in the naval tactics necessary for the ma- 
Bagement of our berths and hammocks — which at one time 
had been perfect mockeries of beds, by reason of our utter 
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inability to get into them — ^but had even progressed so far 
in nautical life as to be able to eat, although our filthy beast 
of a cook, who literally never washed himself, unless he did 
it in the soup, or had had his dirty finger in tiie pie. 

It still blew a severe gale when- we returned to this abo- 
minable roadstead, and we found most of our late com- 
panions again at anchor there. During the night a brig 
just astern dragged her anchors, and was washed upon the 
Goodwin Sands, when every soul on boai'd perished, which 
induced some serious reflections among ourselves, as we 
seemed to lay far too close to the north-east reef of these 
dangerous sands, over which the waves were momentarily 
dashing, throwing their foam and spray high in the air ; 
and the wind obstinately persisted in blowing direct towards 
that dreaded quarter. During the whole of the day pilot- 
boats were busy picking up portions of the wreck, and four 
bodies were conveyed on shore. On the following morning 
another brig and a schooner dragged their anchors and drifted 
down the Gull stream, narrowly escaping the fatal sands. 

The next day the wind veered a pomt further to the 
northward, and we made another start, accompanied by 
about four hundred vessels of all sorts and sizes, but with 
even less success than had attended our former attempt, 
for we got no further than Dnngeness, where our pilot took 
his leave, finding it imperative that we should tack, which 
we did, and very nearly got grounded for our pains ; for 
one of those fogs which sailors so abominate in the Chan- 
nel, sprang up,^ and after plunging about for a 'considerable 
time uftder close-reefed' topsails, with the wind blowing a 
hurricane, and the tide dead against us, it was found that 
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we were di-ifting stem foremost on to the French coast. 
Tried to tack, but " hung in stays," which nautical term, 
I was informed, implies, with vessels that sail, being in an 
awkward predicament, particularly on a lee shore, as in this 
Instance ; and it was not without a certain kind of satisfac- 
tion that we landsmen perceived, that these vaunting sons 
of Neptune were as frightened of the shore as we had been 
of the sea. They went through a variety of noisy evolu- 
tions, however, and succeeded in what they called " wear- 
ing" the ship ; which manoeuvre, as it was explained to me, 
had the effect of accomplishing their former attempt by a 
contrary method. I was not much the wiser for this inform- 
ation when I received it, and dare say my readers will be 
similarly enlightened ; all I could perceive was, that the 
hazy ground, which all so much dreaded, had seemed to 
have shifted its position, and we were careering over the 
waves in an opposite direction at a delightful pace. But it 
was of no use striving against the Fates;, we could not get 
on ; so next afternoon we went back to the Downs, where 
again — " Vento adverse detenttis^^ — we had to bide our 
time as best we might. 

Our final attempt at starting was veiy peculiar. The 
wind suddenly became quite favourable ; and away, with 
giant wings outspread to catch its long-sought aid, the 
goodly fleet of noble vessels hied. Not so ourselves ; and 
worn-out patience testily demanded an explanation of this 
tantalizing delay ; when to our supreme disgust we learned 
that the sailors had all " struck," and positively refused to 
weigh anchor. Remonstrances, promises, threats, were all 
expended in vain j they had'-had- a -sickener of- the ship, and 
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wanted to leave her ; but as a new crew could not be got 
without much delay, this did not seem to answer oar skip- 
per's purpose. The Downs was now cleared of every ves- 
sel but ours, and the wind still blowing fresh and fair, we 
volunteered, in sheer desperation, to weigh anchor and help 
to work the ship ourselves, until we had starved the crew 
into submission. To this imprudent experiment the skip- 
per gladly assented, and to work we went with a wUl, and 
by the help of mates, boatswain, and apprentice boys, were 
soon on our way, dashing the foaming billows gaily from 
our bows, and holding our course under easy sail. 

But the evening came on raw and cold, and the wind 
freshening as the night advanced, we had to take in sail, 
which operation, as the sea rolled high and the storm waxed 
loud and fierce, was no easy matter for our inexperienced 
crew, and the consequence was, one sail was blown away, and 
the foretop-mast slightly " sprung," before we could suffi- 
ciently reduce the pressure of the canvass. A wretched 
night of toil ensued ; wet, cold, and apprehensive for the 
consequences of our rash attempt at amateur navigation, 
eax;h danger became magnified by fear, in proportion as the 
unavoidable discomforts of our situation affected us. The 
captain now determined upon putting into Portsmouth— 
for the men still resolutely refused to work — and thither- 
ward we steered ; but, strange to say, no Portsmouth met 
our view, long after it had been authoritatively pronounced 
that we ought to have been there ; and the wind having 
shifted a point or two during the night, we were unable to 
bear up closer. So, preferring to proceed to Plymouth, 
rather than to make a board backwards, we continued our 
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course down Channel, the wind still freshening, and the 
ship becoming more and more unmanageable in the hands 
of her feeble and disspirited crew. 

Now the hero of all this disturbance and mutiny was a- 
taiJ, raw-boned, rascally wretch of a seaman, called "Luff," 
of whom the remainder of the crew seemed to stand in most 
mysterious awe. He was a huge, surly savage, whose skill 
at fisty-cuffs completely kept in subjection any attempt 
among his comrades to resist his influence or authority. We 
plied this marine scoundrel hard with promises, and, at 
length, won from his obdurate heart an inclination towards 
compromise ; and, under solemn contract to let them all go 
with their discharges, at Plymouth, they turned out to work 
the vessel into that poi*t. But, alas ! when morning came 
no land was in sight. The captain looked alarmed, and 
eveiy one else looked puzzled. Mr. Luff swore savagely 
that he was humbugged. The thing was evidently incom- 
prehensiblcj until suspicion giving rise to search, it was 
found that a parcel of iron nails had been carefully placed in 
each of the compass boxes, which had of course diverted 
us, no one knew how far, from our right direction. This 
mystery solved — although it was never ascertained who was 
the author of the villany — the ship was immediately " put 
about," and wo bore up for the English coast ; but it took 
us twO' days- more before we even sighted the shore. Towards 
the night of the second day we saw alight, supposed under 
our doubtful^ circumstances to be the " Eddystone,'' off 
which we beat about, fearing at night to stand in too near 
the shore. At daybreak, however, it was discovered that 
we had grossly mistaken our position, the lighthouse prov- 
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ing to be the " Longships off Land's-End/' In vain we 
tried to get back again either to Pljmoath or Falmonth ; 
the wind was blowing dead against ns, and in this dilemma 
the skipper hailed a pilot cutter, which was sailing near, 
and agreed with the master for some trivial snm to take us 
into one of the ports of the Scilly Isles ; bnt to this arrange* 
ment the men again demnrred, and, as Mr. Luff remarked, 
'* however foolbh we are, we ar'n't quite such fools as to 
come for to go to the Scillies :*' so, after much squab- 
bling and mutual recrimination about grog, and work, and 
sundry matters of diet, it was agreed (there appearing to be 
no other alternative,) that bygones should be bygones, and 
that we should continue our voyage. So again, with a 
fair wind and somewhat brighter prospects, we resumed 
our course, not sorry to fall back upon our farmer position 
as passengers. 

At last the white cliffs of England faded from our sight, 
and in spite of our earnest endeavours to get away from 
them during the past four weeks, a melancholy gloom dif- 
fused itself amongst us as they finally disappeared, leaving 
the wide world of waters alone around. For several days 
we now proceeded with fur winds, and all went smoothly 
as a marriage bell. "We formed a very merry and not ill- 
assorted party ; and with the charms of music, instrumental 
and vocal, we wiled away many a pleasant hour. Fishing, 
shooting, and gymnastics, alternately afforded sufficient 
diversity of employment daring the day, while reading, 
writing, chess, or music, occupied the night. 

We were constantly sighting other vessels bound to or 
from innumerable ports ; some of which we approached 
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near enongh to '^ speak/' and a pleasant little excitement 
is that simple interchange of ordinary intelligence at sea ; 
it speaks to the solitary wanderer of human hopes beyond 
the little storm-tossed home, which bounds his pi'esent 
career, and whispers cheery comfort even in the conscious- 
ness that he and his are not the only ones who, ^' cabined, 
cribbed, confined," are the unfortunate occupants of that 
which Dr. Johnson most appropriately calls " a prison, with 
a chance of being drowned." 

In due course we passed Madeira and the Cape Verde 
Islands, one of the latter of which (St. Antonio.) we passed 
within sight — ^to ns landsmen this was an interesting sight, 
as St. Antonio presents a particularly curious appearance, 
rising like a cloud, when viewed from a distance, two thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. We also saw the 
islands of Fogo and Brava, which are very small and insig- 
nificant-looking places. But I hasten on to the Equator, 
passing over the innumerable daily incidents which distln* 
guish this species of locomotive imprisonment. 

On the morning of the 2nd of December it was announced, 
that we were on the " Line.'* The vessel was becalmed in 
the most orthodox style, and lay 

" As idly as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean." 

The heat and closeness of the atmosphere were intolerable, 
and it wanted but a continuance to let us realize the hor- 
rors of such cahns as seem especially reserved for "An- 
cient Mariners " and Poets of the German school. How- 
ever, in spite of the heat, Neptune, like an unaccountable 
Deity as he is, waited qwn us with his accustomed brtis* 
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querie, I am under the impression that there was a kind 
of allegory intended to be conveyed, as to the mode of that 
salt-water god's approach, and that a flaming tar-barrel 
was designed to be figurative in some way of his departure ; 
but the real bona fide presence of a heap of disgusting- 
looking blackguards, rendered filthier than usual by an arti- 
ficial application of tar and blood, and an elaborate display 
of dirty sheepskins, was all that an unimaginative spectator 
could perceive ; and to this day I have ever oeen unable to 
discover why blood, sheepskins, or tar, should be so conspi- 
cuously displayed as illustrative of Neptune's choicest cha- 
racteristics. An odour of East India rum, too, was dis- 
tinctly perceptible when these savage representatives of the 
immortal son of Saturn and his darling Amphitrite ap- 
proached ; and Polyphemus (ably represented by our one- 
eyed sail-maker,) and the gentle Nereides, who lounged 
attendance on the royal beasts, had evidently tasted of the 
same vile tap, or else their breath belied them. However, 
the order of the day was more grog, and herein their 
inclinations were most unreasonably gratified ; so that by 
the time the ceremony of shaving the uninitiated (a most 
filthy operation,) had been gone through, and everybody 
had been tripped up with ropes, knocked down with sundiy 
flying missiles, or ducked in the canvas screens, which had 
been especially prepared for this laudable purpose, and there 
remained no possible pretence of a joke in keeping up this 
dangerous and indecent sort of insubordination any longer, 
they were what is figuratively called jolly, but literally 
beastly drunk, and the uproar which ensued, and which was 
kept up all day and night, is indescribable. This was the 
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auspicious recommencement of a series of irregularities which 
threatened the most serious consequences. The '^ honest 
Jack- tars," as Dibdin calls them, had found that a laxity 
of discipline prevailed, and, which was of still more im- 
portance, that a cargo of bottled ale was to be got at in the 
main hold ; they therefore discarded all appearance of sub- 
ordination, and gave the reins to their apparently unbounded 
propensities to drink. From morning till night they were 
helplessly drunk, and again we had the mortification of 
having to work the vessel, with the added annoyance this 
time of all sorts of obstruction from the inebriated vagabonds 
who rolled about the decks, bent upon any kind of mischief 
which might turn up; until, pot valourous, they determined 
to essay a little piracy by way of a change ; with which 
view they requested our almost demented skipper to resign 
his post in favour of Mr. LufF, who I have before mentioned 
as an element of discord on board this floating Elysium. A 
special demurrer was, however, entered to this proposition, 
which induced so serious an exhibition of hostilities, that it 
became imperative to arm for actual warfare, and hold our- 
selves in instant preparation for a fight. 

I will not pause to pourtray any of the curious illustra- 
tions of character which this peculiar state of affairs pro- 
duced ; suffice it to say, that even amidst the anxieties which 
every movement created, enough of the ridiculous was ma- 
nifested to raise a hearty laugh at sundry of the visible 
misgivings of the spirit which afflicted some of our number; 
nor will I prolong the narrative with high but well^deserved 
encomiums upon the admirable coolness and determination 
which characterised others ; for it would be vanity upon the 
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whole to claim anything like credit for overcoming men so 
thoroaghlj overcome with drink as were oar despicable 
crew. Thej had armed themselves, however, with har- 
poons, handspikes, marlingspikes, and the like, bntj happily, 
were not exactly competent to use such ugly weapons effec- 
tively ; and as, in spite of their drunken courage, they still 
entertained a respectfal reverence for fire-arms, we managed 
with considerable trouble, though without much danger, 
to capture them, one by one, until all were secured. Mr. 
Luff we had especial trouble with; he was highly cantan- 
kerous, and exceedingly desirous of distinguishmg himself 
pugilistically with any person so inclined ; and really never 
did mortal man appear so bitterly diappointed as was that 
naval nuisance, when he found himself bound and hand- 
cuffed, and could meet with nobody willing to cast him 
loose for the pleasure of gratifying his earnest desire for 
single combat. His entreaties on this head were most 
pathetic, and the promises of what ho would do under such 
circumstances unlimited. He had fully designed, he informed 
us, to make us " luff up," to " boom-end us," to stow our 
gibs," '* douse our colours," and had even had it in view to 
*^ heave the log with our hulls," — and to perform, in fact, 
such a variety of other doubtful offices, that, in spite of his 
remonstrances, we deemed it prudent to contiaue him in 
durance vile, although he supported his entreaties by inna« 
merable of those peculiar abjurations of any interest in his 
own blood, eyes, and limbs, which are so singularly expres- 
sive of the disinterestedness of sailor men's eccentricities. 

Here a murder of the deepest dye, perpetrated in the 
most barbarous and mysterious manner, at the dead hour 
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of Dight, attended with the most honible circnmstances and 
fraught with the direst conseqaences to the safety of the 
ship, would I have no doubt be interesting ; but as I am not 
inventing materials for excitement, I am compelled to forego 
such gentle stimulants, and carry on my " log" with small 
incidents which occur to memory rather than imagination. 
Fact being the foundation of my tale, truth, sober, honest 
truth, is the respectable apology which I am ever ready to 
plead in mitigation of occasional dullness. But, indeed, 
our perils of the deep were not a few ; and the hair-breadth 
escapes to which the junior mamed man of our party 
was incessantly subjected, were, to his mind at least, 
surprising. On deck he was beset with dangers of every 
kind ; each wave that struck the ship bore in its hidden 
mysteries an especial purpose of washing him overboard ; 
each moving spar or rope displaced, or sudden lurch, were 
evil omens to his timorous mind ; and a dire and dismal 
time he seemed to spend in the secluded precincts of his 
miserable cabin. But, strange depravity of human nature, 
these manifold mental sufferings formed sources of the high- 
est mirth to the unsympathetic souls by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and who, with an instinct truly animal, no sooner 
saw him sink beneath one load of withering cares than they 
rushed joyously on, heaping upon his fallen head such shovel- 
fuls of other ills, that I sometimes marvel now how he ever 
survived them. 

After mature deliberation it was decided, that we should 
run for the port of Bio Janeiro, thinking it better to pursue 
that course than to attempt to push on for the more distant 
harbour of the Cape of Good Hope ; and it blew such a 
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sweet little seven-knot breeze when we undertook this task, 
that really after all onr antipathies to amateur sailing, thei-c 
did not appear much hardship in working a passage there. 
But the rainy season came on, and very soon effected a 
change in onr opinions on this score — ^and oh, the weary 
watches we passed ; cold, wet, disspirited ; I shall never for- 
get them, and but for an incident which roused us from our 
despondent weariness, and shewed us our imminent peril, I 
really think we should all have given up the job, cast the 
men adrift, and let them do as they liked with the ship. 
On the seventh or eighth morning, just as the blood-red 
san rose with the peculiar suddenness which is so apparent 
in the Tropics, scattering from the horizon the hazy clouds 
of night, and difi^sing instantaneous light and heat around, 
we were startled to perceive a long, low, black, rakish-rigged 
schooner, close on our starboard bow; which vessel our 
young married friend instinctively pronounced to be a 
Pirate ; it was the very thing he had long expected, and 
he cast himself down under the lee of the cabin skylight 
overpowered by so dreadfol a realization of his worst anti- 
dpations. I am inclined to think that most of us had also 
sundry misgivings of the same nature, for an enumeration 
©f all the harassing cruelties which Pirates invariably inflict 
upon young married folk, was in this instance but feebly 
insisted on ; and he was allowed to retire to his disconsolate 
better half, with only a vague insinuation respecting their 
habits of baiting shark*hooks with very young children, 
and of stringing up refi*actory husbands to the fore-yard 
arm. 
Before we had time to make up our minds what could 
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possibly be the character of our suspicions-looking neighbour, 
she steered round, threw open her ports, and shewed us 
such a row of teeth, (as the captain was pleased to call the 
guns,) as left ns but little doubt as to her calling and inten- 
tions. For my own part I confess, that at no part of the 
voyage had I expenenced sensations anything like so 
uncomfortable ; I felt satisfied that my end was approach- 
ing, and although by no means particular in some respects, 
I candidly admit, that if permitted a choice, I should select 
a dryer grave than the Atlantic, and less unceremonious 
administrators of my final effects than a murderous band of 
Buccaneers ; but it seemed fated otherwise : yet the Pirate 
craft was behaving very curiously ; she no sooner approached 
within range of her guns, than sheering off, she lay to, just 
astern of us, evidently, as we conjectured, to complete her 
preparations. "We carefully scanned her from stem to 
stern with our glasses, but except one solitary individual, 
who was submitting us with his glass to a similar elaborate 
scrutiny, no living thing was visible. 

" What's to be done ? '* was now the general enquiiy ; 
it was evident that no reliance could be placed upon our 
crew, who would only have been too happy to turn Rovers ; 
besides, the warlike evidences of the schooner's guns ren- 
dered the idea of resistance nnder any circumstances ridi- 
culous ; and as for running away, we might as well have 
thought of flying in the air. The question, therefore, of 
what was to be done, was easier asked than answered ; but 
still the wonder was, " Why does she not attack us ? " It 
was very mysterious and very unpleasant. 

At length, the doctor, who had latterly been very assi- 
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dnoas to the brandy bottle, veatared npon a sarmise to the 
effect that after all she might not be a Pirate. Then what 
could she be ? What was she doing there in that suspicious 
guise I Obviously the only way of ascertaining this was 
to go and see ; so after a vast deal of argument it was de- 
cided that, to bring things to a crisis, we should bear np 
towards her, lower our gig, and pull on board But with 
a vessel well on our weather-gage, which could sail two 
knots to our one, this also was sooner said than done ; for 
as fast as we changed our course she did the same, and 
afternoon arrived without our gaining one point. We then 
hoisted signals of distress, which brought matters somewhat 
nearer to a conclusion^ for she vouchsafed to let us near her 
so as to be able to pull on board, where we found ourselves 
in the midst of about two hundred of the most cut-throat- 
looking vagabonds I ever beheld. Luckily, however, they 
were not Pirates, or our trip had not been quite so satisfac- 
tory. The vessel proved to be a Brazilian Slaver, not 
laden with slaves, but returning from St. Helena with a 
batch of expiree convicts, formerly engaged in the Slave 
Trade, and who, luckily for us, were unarmed, for their 
feelings towards our nation was anything but favourable, 
and a more likely-looking set of men for trying their luck 
at Piracy I never saw. It appeared, too, from the confession 
of the Captain, (a fat, jolly old Englishman,) that he had 
mistaken us for dangerous characters of some sort, from the 
singular appearance of our motley crew ; and this was not 
much to be wondered at, considering that all the arms of 
the ship were arranged on the poop, for the purposes of 
internal protection; and thiat his first inspection revealed us 
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to his wondering eyes walking about with drawn swords 
and pistols in oar belts, a formidable-looking lot in the 
distance. Having explained our circumstances to him he 
Idndly lent us assistance, and kept us company safe into the 
harbour of Rio Janeiro, where on our arrival we were most 
unceremoniously received by a cannon-ball from the port 
authorities, who evidently, like our companion the skipper, 
did not know at first what to make of us. 

The entrance to Rio harbour is singulai'ly beautiful ; and 
indeed, the whole line of coast between Gape Frio and the 
port is well worthy of admiration. There are several 
islands outlying the harbour, which, whilst they add mate- 
rially to the varied charms of the scene, are, nevertheless, 
somewhat in the way in light and baffling winds ; but when 
fairly entering the port, the wild grandeur of the surrounding 
mountain scenery, and the formidable appearance of the 
fortified points, or promontories, which meet the eye at 
every turn, give a. peculiarity to the tout ensemble which 
is very striking. The city of San Sebastian is delightfully 
situated on the southern side of a deep indentation of the 
principal bay, and is welli sheltered from the prevailing 
winds. We found a numerous fleet of vessels of all nations, 
including thirteen men-of-war, riding in the harbour, and 
the whole place seemed alive with busy men. Everjrthing 
however, was so entirely strange, so foreign, that we, 
untravelled mortals, experienced considerable difficulty iu 
reconciling ourselves ta them ; but as these Sketches pur- 
port to be Australian, I will not pause to describe even the 
beauties or novelties of Rio, nor tell of our adventures 
there, albeit they were numerous, and at the time, to us, 
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highly interesting. I merely mention, therefore, that we 
remained there six weeks, seeing all that conld be seen in 
the time, both of the Town and adjacent country ; when, 
haymg disposed of our refractoiy crew, (who, on account of 
some legal technicality, were, I regi*et to say, most inade- 
quately punished,) and obtained a fresh batch, — gems from 
all nations — ^we resumed our voyage. 

The run to the Cape of Good Hope was effected with 
speed and comfort ; scarcely an event occurring to break 
the quiet monotony which is so distinguishing a peculiarity 
of a long sea-voyage, except a little quiet scandal, which, 
for want of better employment, engaged considerable 
attention, particularly among our lady passengers, the 
object having reference to the supposed illicit loves of 
the Steward and a thick-lipped nymph, whose more legiti- 
mate business it had been the looking after a baby belong- 
ing to the before-mentioned juvenile Benedict, for which 
duty she had "been especially engaged. 

After rounding the Cape, however, we encountered more 
boisterous weather, and a heavy squall or two in the neigh- 
bourhaod of the Islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam, 
knocked us about a good deal, refreshing our memories of 
the nnpropitious weather in the Channel. A continued 
succession of variable winds ensued until after we had 
rounded Van Diemen's Land, whence with light but still 
baffling breezes, we quietly proceeded to Sydney, the heads 
of the noble harbour leading to which we safelyentered on 
the 17th of March, *' St. Patrick's-day in the morning," 
after a voyage of between five and six months' duration. 

It is with curious feelings that one first sees land aft«r 
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>^he long estrangement of a voyage, •it was with pecaliar 
delight that we looked upon a foreign shore, and trod the 
streets of an enormous city, crowded with strange and novel 
sights, though thronged with strangers to our creed and 
country ; hut it was with infinitely more curious gratification 
that we gazed upon the picturesque beauties which graced this 
lovely harbour's banks, and hailed — ^high towering above 
all the charming sights that greet the pilgrim of the waters 
in this haven of rest — ^the well-remembered spire of a church 
so like, so absolutely the same old-fashioned English steeple 
we had left behind in the secluded village near our place of 
birth, that in a moment every feeling of our hearts flew back 
to ik^t dear spot, and tune and distance were annihilated. 
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No. 3. AUSTRALIA, . 

Of Australia, as a Continent, or grand division of the 
globe, but a very small portion is as yet known ; and it 
might be uninteresting to pursue in detail a description of 
even such parts as have been ahreadj penetrated and exa- 
mined. Australia is well understood to be a vast island, 
by far the largest in the known world, nearly equal in extent 
to the continent of Europe : it lies between 9 and 38 deg. of 
south latitude, and 112 and 153 deg. of east longitude, and 
contains a mass ef land nearly two thousand miles square. 
In so large an area of country it will, perhaps, be sufficient to 
remark, that the usual diversity of scenery, as well as eveiy 
variety of climate, from temperate to torrid, is of course to 
be met with. 

But there are no conspicuously grand nor striking pecu- 
liarities to be recorded of its yet discovered territories; 
and, apart from the advantages which science gains from 
every new investigation, they are most uninteresting. Its 
mountains are relatively small and few in number, the high- 
est (the Southern Alps,) are insignificant by comparison with 
their stupendous Eiu*opean namesakes. Its rivers are nei- 
ther numerous nor extensive ; the largest, the Murray, is but 
420 miles in length to its junction with the Barwin, which, 
again, is barely 800 miles to its extreme northern source. 
Its additions to the animal and vegetable products for the 
service of mankind, have been few and unimportant. Its soil 
in general is sandy, dry, and, except in comparatively small 
and isolated patches, far from fertile ; but its highly-favoured 
geographical position, the centre of two wealth-bound oceans, 
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and in the midst of innumerable rich, and fertile i^nds ; 
the boundless extent of its pastoral lands ; tbe vast capabi- 
lities of its primoeval forests for ship-building purposes, rival- 
ling even North America itself; the great natural facilities 
it affords for dep6ts for the Seal and Whale Fisheries of the 
Southern Ocean ; the surpassing beauty of its climate, and 
the amazing value, quantity, and diversity of its mineral pro- 
ductions, ensure for it a most important position among the 
future Empires of these Southern Seas. The adjacent shores 
and islands of the Indian Ocean have long been the wealth- 
inviting marts for European commerce and enterprise ; the 
time may come, and shortly too, when even Indian opulence 
shall yield, whilst it administers, to Australian Influence and 
importance. Already it ranks high in commercial conse- 
quence; already do its illimitable pastures furnish food, 
clothing, and occupation to millions of human beings ; and 
already Is the attention of fche civilized world attracted to its 
shores by the vast and inexhaustible mineral productions 
with which they teem. Over thousands of square miles has 
the most precious of metals, gold, been discovered ; whilst 
coal, iron, and copper, which are, perhaps, cs valuable and 
certainly more useful minerals, exist in many of its districts 
in bountiful profusion. Its means of future greatness exist 
not only, therefore, as is sometimes supposed, <n Its highly- 
favoured position, but equally in its vast and self-contained 
resources. 

Australia is now divided into several Colonies, namely, 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia, or Swan River. Another division is contemplated 
to the northward, of which the port of Moreton Bay will form 
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the centre and seat of government. Of these divisions the 
first-named colony is the oldest, the largest, the most impor- 
tant, and most thickly inhabited. Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Perth, are the principally populated towns, 
the respective centres of the commerce of the great territorial 
divisions above mentioned, of which Sydney is at present by 
ar the most considerable, being a very extensive, well-built, 
and populous city, uniting in its position great advantages 
both as a sea-port and central point of inland communication. 
Its harbour, (Port Jackson,) is admitted on all hands to be 
one of the finest and most commodious in the world ; second 
only, perhaps, to that of Rio Janeiro. 

The indigenous productions of the comparatively limited 
belt of land which has yet been settled, are numerous ; and 
although but few of them have added much to the wealth of 
the world, or to the amelioration of the human race, they 
are in themselves far firom unimportant. 

I have mentioned that gold exists in great abundance : 
over a large area of its southern and south-western interior. 
This highly-interesting subject is reviewed in full in the con- 
cluding article of this series of Sketches. Coal is unlimited 
along the coast of New South Wales; iron and copper 
are abundant also, and those invaluable minerals are 
again found in plenty along the south-western coast of this 
vast island. The Burra-Burra Copper Mines of South Aus- 
tralia may perhaps be regarded as unequalled in extent and 
richness. 

Of the Forest products of the interior, the Eucalyptus (or 
Gum,) is the most important and numerous ; many of its 
Varieties are particularly well adapted for house and ship- 
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bnildiiig purposes. Ironbark, Stringy-bark, Black-batt; 
Blae and Flooded Gams, are among its most useful varie* 
ties. The Peppermint tree (of the same species,) yields 
from its leaves a large supply, each spring, of the most 
delicious manna, which, in addition to its fine flavour, is 
highly esteemed for medicinal uses. 

The Acacias are a numerous and beautiful collection of 
trees, am(mg which the most frequently met ^th ar6 the 
Mimosas and the several species of Wattle, which are much 
valued for their ornamental appearance; their astringent 
bark is often used medicinally, and is also to a great extent 
employed for tanning purposes. 

Very large, beautiful, and valuable cedar, for joiners' and 
cabinet manufacturers' use, grows in considerable abundance 
on the banks of most of the rivers, creeks, and gullies in the 
neighbourhood of the coast, and a useful species of Pine-tree 
also flourishes in many of these localities. 

The Cabbage-tree, or Corypha-Palm, is a stately and 
beautiful tree, producing immense leaves, the centre of which 
is used very extensively in the manufacture of the peculiar 
hats which are worn so commonly in the Bosh of thi3 
country. 

The Beech, Mangrove, Moreton-bay Fig-tree, and Ches- 
nut ; the Bunya-Bunya, Sassafrass, and C3rpress, two oi'. 
three varieties ofCasuarina, or River Oak; the.Waratah, 
or native Tulip; the Banksia, the Currajong, the Grass^ 
tree, &c., are also among the productions of its traddeas 
forests, many of which are fine handsome trees ; the More^ 
ton-bay. Fig, and Ghesnut, and the Bunya-Bunya, enuK 
nently so : the latter being, beyond comparison^ the moat 

E 
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important Fegetable prodaction of the ceantiy, f arousing 
as it doesso largea Bsipjj^yof fotodtothe ^bori^al inhiiUH 
taHts of the northern intetjor. The dlstriots in Tviiich £t 
ehleiy ^urishes ai)e apedaH^ reaenred by the Govmuuent 
for the «KcIiisive nse of the oiQlives. A ^pocias 43f B^ndaL^ 
wood, which gives oat in bn^i^g a fragrant perfumOi grows 
jAeat^billy on the Dawson Biv«r, Myall, Brigalow, Blood- 
wood, S^taiited Iroa-bark, and aa ixmumerable variety of 
Vines, are the prindpal compon^ts of the northern scrnbs. 
The former of Hiese, the Myall, /'Aeacja pendtda,) is a 
most plea^g and graceful tree ; its leaves by daylight are 
of a pale greyish green colour, but the effect of moonUght 
upon diem is BT^passingly beaatifol ; eacdi trismbling, penda- 
Ions leaf selects a aoQ/eaoA, silvery light, through which their 
gnaoefid uid ddicoto ^n».ys are Mntly visible, like pencilled 
ABd tranfiparcait tracings. In a gentle breeze of wind the 
brilliant effect of these jspparently moonlit corroscations is of 
eoorse eonsidembly heightened. This fairy-like shrub has, 
as imght havB been expected, from its sweet association, 
eaUed into existence many a lat^t spark of poetry, and been 
the theme of many of its most beantifal images. 

In addition to the ordinary fruits of England, which grow 
profusely, 0ie Vbe, the Fig, the Date, the Pomegranate, 
the Guaya, the Banana, the Orange, the Lemon, the Lime, 
^ Mulberry, and a variety of other such produce, are pe^ 
t2«]iarly adapted to Ihis country, and are freely and gene- 
Tally cultivated; in fact, evory fruit oommon to either^ a 
^tempecate or inter-tropic^l climate may be successfully pro- 
duced* The Pine-a^e, in the northern districts, grows aa 
freely aa the cabbage vi £n^and, and the Cotton and th^ 
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Tobacco Plant flourish laxiiriontly; SAd it lA iht watnt of 
adequate labour only which prohibits at present fhe exten- 
sive cultivation of such valuable i«'oduct8 aa Tea, Sugar, 
Rice, Coffee, Opium, Ginger, Pepper, or Spices, and the 
addition to thef staple exports of tbef e^untry of Silk, Flax, 
Indigo, &c. A considerable manufacture of light t^nes iff 
now carried on in the mid^e districts of New South Wales, 
the choicest varieties of Vines having been knported^ thii^ 
purpose ; and from the peculiar adaptation of the so3 and 
climate for tMs delightM culture, a very considerable and 
lucrative trudef in wine will no doubt soeni be esfal)li^ed. 
Brandy of the finest description is dhtifled from the eolonial 
peach. 

Maize, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Pulse, and every description 
of English gram and vegetable, Nourishes wi^ll ; but the mdi« 
genons edible fbuits, with the exception of the Bunya-Bwya, 
are very unimportant. The native Currant and Raspberry, 
the native Plum, Tamarind, Chesnut, Geebungs, Five- 
Comers, Liliypaiies, SnodgoIfioHs, &c., aife, howef«r, well- 
recognized ddrcacies among the rising Anglo- Australian 
generation. 

None of the common or useful animals, nor any cspabk 
of supplying their place, are indigenous to any portion of the 
yet discovered comitry, but all thrive well, and multiply pro- 
di^ously when once imported, as the large and annnafiy 
ZBcreasing exports of wool and talW, the produce of im- 
ported she^ and cattle, abundantly testify. Anstra£a, also, 
appears tabe fiiee from wild and cfongerous amrnals-— the na- 
tive Dog, wlHch is numerous and destractive, and the Boffalo^ 
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discovered to the northward — ^being, perhaps, the only excep- 
tions ; and even the latter is reported to be not very danger- 
OQs, but timid and retreating. Alligators, however, are said 
to be found in the extreme northern waters, and these, it 
may be presumed, are not generally accounted agreeable 
neighbours. 

The Kangaroo, and the inferior orders of the very singular 
and inoffensive Marsupial family, are still numerous. 

Immense varieties of Birds people the forests, some of 
which are of gigantic size, and some much smaller than the 
English wren ; with few exceptions they are extremely beau> 
tifal, but destitute of song. The brilliant plumage of the 
innumerable Pigeons, Parrots, Parroquets, Pheasants, Cock- 
at()Os, and Macaws, is, perhaps, the most conspicuous. The 
MoBuura Superba, or Lyre-bird, is a singularly-elegant crea- 
fiure; the Eagle-Hawk, Sparrow-Hawk, Bustard, Emu, 
Plover, Curlew, Duck, Pelican, Swan, Goose, Heron, Crane, 
Rail, Snipe, Quail, i&c, furnish abundant occupation for the 
sportsman; from whose attentions a very curious bird, 
called the Laughing Jackass, fix>m the striking resemblance 
of its note to a boisterous human laugh, is usually exempt, 
by reason partly of the original comicality of its appearance, 
and partly from the valuable assistance it affords to the 
Settler in the destruction of snakes and other vermin. The 
Ard&a Antigone, or Native Companion, (a very beautiful 
and graceful bird,) is also rarely destroyed ; and the large 
flocks of Ibises, too, flbia SpimcoUis,) which periodically 
viait the settled districts, are mostly held sacred to the good 
cause of insect destruction, in which pursuit they are most 
effective labourers. The Ornithorhyneus paradoxus, or 



Flatjpns, has often been described — ^the doubt with which 
k was first regarded hj Naturalists of emineiise having 
obtamed for it an estabfished' notoriety. This curious crea- 
tine, w^h.i» half duck, half seal or otter, and th^ Eohidnay 
or Spring Ant-eater, ar^e peculiar to Australia ; the former 
mhaibits and buirrows into the banks of rivers, creefas, and 
water-holes, fiving apparem^y very like the duck, and sua- 
taimng itself maialy, if not entirely, upon river insets and" 
aqoatic pkints ;* the latter, whkh is rarely met with, is some- 
thing of the hedgehog ^»edes^ with the distl^uishing cha- 
racteristic of a long prc^Gting nose or bill ; it burrows in 
the ground, and lives upon ants and such like insects, 
whidi it i^eadily catches by means of th« long extensile 
iK^Bgne with whibh it is provided^ The Wambat, or Native 
Bear, (a creature of the Sloth kind,) and the Flying Fox, 
(an enormous sort of Bat^) may also he included among 
Ansiralia'ls singular productions. 

The Fiora of Australia: is exeeedlbgly interesting ; but, 
ISka its ammal and vegetable inrodudaions, eiiiibit» nothing 
contribotinf materially to. the use or beaefit of ma&Mnd. 
The Calamba ra &&agrant herb, and thi»*erare also several 
species of tFasmine, which emit a delicious odour ; but the 
geesAet proportion of the wild flowers, which ^[diven ^& open 
forest ridges, and pkins, are entireTy destkete of pecfinne; 
gome poartkynis of the. interior axe singularly scant of flow^rsi 

Sea Tmrtle and an aJbtmdaat supf^of Fish, swarm along 
the coast. €od, Mullet, Snapper,. Herring^ Wfaitmg, Flat* 
head, Bream, Ci^yfisfa, Lobsters, Garrfish, Eels, Oysters^, 
Shrimps, &c, inhabit the bays and inland rivers: The 
several beaches of the bays and harbours of the coast are 
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atrewed 6ach tide with new, extraordinary, and elegant shells. 
Insects of varied beauty, and reptiles of nearly every 
grade, are also nnn^erons. Native Bees abonnd in many 
parts of the interior, and their fragrant honey forms an 
important addition to the food of the Natives. The Locnst, 
also, is very prolific; the ravages of this insect upon the 
herbage and green crops is a serious inconvenience to the 
Settler ; the black fellows, however, indulge themselves by 
feeding prodigiously upon them. The Lizard tribe, too, is 
exceedingly numerous and of great beauty. The Iguanas 
are not here, I think, amphibious, as I have seldom seen 
them except at great distances from water, frequently when 
none was to be obtained for miles around, and never in it 
Different kinds of Ants, black, white, and red, lend their 
important agency towards the torment of the dwellers in the 
Bush ; they also play their part effectively as scavengers. 
ITie Warrior-Ants, soldier or sailor, according to colour, 
9re bold and formidable insects ; they are sometimes very 
large, between two and three inches in length, and do not 
seem afraid of attacking anything, no matter what its size ; 
their bite is very severe and sometimes dangerous. Snakes, 
Deaf Adders, Tarantulas, Centipedes, Mosquitoes, Flies, and 
Fleas, of everydenomination, thrive here amazingly, and the 
suctorial habits of the latter would appear, from great con- 
current testimony, to be extraordinarily well developed. 
. Such very erroneous notions seem to prevail in England 
respecting this Antipodean countty, in spite of the growing 
and now frequent communication which exists, that to 
attempt either to expose every error, or to exhibit every 
true particular concerning it, would involve a much too ela> 
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borate and probably tedious review of details for the pur- 
pose of the present yolnme. A few of snch particulars, 
however, will be found scattered through subsequent pages 
of these Sketches, introduced as occasion maj require for 
the purposes of illustration. A word or two respecting 
Sydney, the principal city of Australia, will complete this 
introductory article. 

One of the first impressions conveyed to the mind of a 
new anival concerning Sydney, Is unbounded astonishment 
at its unexpected magnitude, and the Old-English-like aspect 
of its houses, streets, and shops — an astonishment which is 
often most ludicrously exhibited. It seems in vain that 
statistics have been published, and comparative tables of 
population compiled, the untravelled mind appears incapable 
of divesting scenes and places that are old of consequent 
importance and extent, or of realizing the facts which tabu- 
lar statements exhibit ; hence it is not unconunon to observe 
how startled the generality of immigrants appear at finding 
that Sydney is considerably more extensive and populous 
than the particular county or sea-port town which they 
have left behind them in dear Old England. Their place 
is still so very young that they are altogether unprepared 
for such gigantic growth ; and as to its being so Uke an 
English town seemed to strike them as positively absurd, 
that after having travelled sixteen thousand miles, to all 
appearance as much at home as if they had never left their 
own firesides, when by a trumpeiy journey of a few hun- 
dred miles in length they might have been in the midst of 
everything as charmingly foreign as the most fastidious 
admirer of change could desure. It is true that a greater 
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inequafity of bmldiiigs may upon closer mspeedon be Tinble, 
in Sydney than in most English towns ; low, iU-oonstracted 
hats and stately mansions standing side by side, the former 
of which, from 1^ necessary aheratioas from time to time 
having beenmadeintiie levels of the several streets maysome- 
times be seen perched upon an isolated bfods: of rock, twenty 
or thirty feet above your head, or down in some damp-look-r 
ing, dirty hole, with its chimney top about the level of your 
feet ; bat these are exceptioins which are ra|»dly disappear- 
ing before the giant strides of improvement,, and the city 
upon the whole is^ a monnment of wondeif al growth and 
advancement. It is delightfally situated at the extremity 
of a deeply-indented tongue of land, whose several minor 
promontories, jotting out into the deep omamental waters 
of the cove, afford at once the most conmiodioas sitea fbc 
wharves and warehouses, and for the eosdy and luxmiona 
habitatioiis. of the wealthier portion of the community. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney, nmneroos degsnt 
vifias contribute materially to the beauty of the scenery 
which surrounds the harbour. 

The first impvessioms of astoinshmciit wi1& which Sydncj 
is r^iucded soon of course wear off^ and naturally give place 
to others touching. its cMmate and inhabitants ; the fbnner 
of which, although most salubrious, is generally esteemed 
too hot, the latter somewhat too Americatt : bat neilber of 
these pecuiiaRtiea are exhibited to such a disagreeable ex- 
cess as to prevent a very ready adaptation of both naond and 
body to the circumstances with which the new arrival is sur- 
rounded; and it generally happens, that while his body is 
acdimathdng, that equally easy moculatl<»i, termed ^' Cola^ 
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ntcd Experiences^ is diffusing its important influence through 
the feelings of his mind. 

The succeeding descriptive Sketches, incidental to my 
own experiences and observations, are intended more folly 
to exhibit many subjects of interest to which I hate yet but 
briefly alluded ; and more particularly with respect to the 
Aboriginal inhabitants of this vast island : a subject, to 
which, from its interest and importance, I have devoted con- 
siderable tim^ and attention. 
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No. 4—" CAMPING OUT." 

After many years of constant wandering throagh the 
Tast and varied regions of the lonely *^ Bush,'' it is strange 
yet fdeaedng to recall^ by memory's fsutbibl aid, the star- 
tling changes time has wroo^t upon the habits, thoughts^ 
and feelings of one's eariier life. The genins of dvilization, 
with its restless influence, has transformed, perhaps, the. 
trackless deserts which your enterprise first penetrated and 
subdued ; and scenes of rural beauty, teeming with evidence 
of human industry and skill, have suddenly usurped the 
fruitftil places of the silent vale ; but still the memory of the 
past, as it lives time hallowed in the human heart, surpasses 
all the magic wonderment which social change can possibly 
create ; and in our vivid contrasts of the present with the 
past, the fullness of these mental changes must, by every 
one who meditates at all upon such subjects, be deeply felt, 
or we have wandered in this beauteous world as through a 
wilderness of flowers, and passed the rose unseen. 

To me it has ever been one of the greatest delights of 
memory to recall these earlier impressions, no matter in 
what form, and to mark therein this strange inscrutable 
mutation; to conjure up amidst accustomed scenes the 
freshness of the mind's initiation ; to note Time's marvellous 
influence on such fleeting things, and especially in its insi- 
dious might, as it steals upon the mental eye, whose tutored 
gaze unconsciously adapts its growing power to the vast 
and ever-varying attributes of human progress. Huts, sta- 
tions, villages, now stand where but a few short years ago, 
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alone I iraced ^e hiUierto imbroken solitades of the wil* 
deraess. I see the foeaxis that mark iMs wondrous change 
in every cidtivated feature of the country, but I fed more 
keenly thetransfonoation wHdh these means have wrought 
in the altered sensations of mj own pecoliar habits and per- 
oepi^ioDS, and thus it is I love to view the smallest incident 
of bygone days, not ao much a« to the facts themselves, bnt 
as to my e^periepee of their influence upon the feelings of 
my mind. 

The very simple and ordinary circamstance of " Camping 
ont,'*-H>f oonrse as necessary a portion of a Bush campaign 
as the eating and drinking of daily li^B^ — afifords an exam^de 
how vii»bfy tibdus change can be effected without the aid of 
external differences. I rememb^', as if it were but yester- 
dsay, every particulflr of my first experience of this " sub 
jovem ^ style of existooce, and delight to picture to myself 
and feel again its oarious contrast with the present. 

It was between the heads of the Barnard and little Man* 
ning Bivers, among the rough and broken ranges of that 
almost impassable tract of country, that I took this portion 
of my first lesson in the mysteries of '< Bushino it." We 
had not exactly lost our way, but owing to the extreme 
rou^ness of the mountains over which we had been jour- 
neying, we were somewhat out of reckoning as to distance, 
when the shades of evening warned us of the necessity of 
securing an eligible spot for our night's encampment. My 
companions, the one an experienced hand in such matters, 
whom long practice had rendered capable of great endurance, 
the other one of those anomalous extravagances of nature 
and art, of whom no two people are agreed, and conc^nmg 
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whose character snch vagae and nonsensical notions generally^ 
prevail — a semi-civilized savage of our Australian Bush. 
These at once set about active preparations for the night. 
The horses were speedily " hobbled," the baggage stowed 
awaj, the fire lighted, water pots filled and put on, and a 
sufficient supply of dry wood gathered together for the 
night's consumption, when the promptings of a somewhat 
pampered appetite, rendered much keener than usual by 
a hard day's ride, suggested to me the immediate pro- 
priety of enquiries as to the needful food ; for I had left 
eveiything of course (like most new chums,) to the absolute 
arrangement of my hardy friend. 

" Food," said he, " what food do you expect ? we have 
got nothing with us but tea and tobacco." 

*^ No food ! " I replied, gasping with painful amazement 
at the coolness of this serious announcement ; good gracious, 
what will become of me, I thought, as vivid reminiscences 
of the touching catastrophe of the " Babes in the "Wood " 
occurred to my imagination ; " and Combo, too ? " enquired 
I, anxious to call out some latent spark of sympathy for the 
^^poor BlackfeUwD^ (as the Exeter Hall Phiknthropists 
delight to style him,) " What will he dot" 

^^ Oh ! never fear for him ; hell cut out an opossum most 
likely for himself, or get a few grubs ; and if yon are hun- 
gry, I dare say hell find something for you. But do as I 
do, take a pipe or a quid, and you won't feel hungry then." 

I readily conceived that if I did take a pipe and a quid, 
I should not, in spite of my appetite, be much inclined for 
eating; for in those days the ^^ grateful weed^ was a stran- 
ger to my taste,, at least in the .masticating branch of its 
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toiisnmption, and at that particular moment I thought I 
fihonid prefer trying a little of the black fellow's mar- 
fiupial fare even to a pipe, nntempting as the former 
might appear ; I therefore foUowed in the direction of his 
steps, to urge the necessity of providing materials for a dou- 
ble repast, and also to view the extraordinary mode in which 
these ingenious fellows contrive to extract that nimble little 
animal (the opossum,) from its apparently safe and hidden 
retreats. 

I was struck at once with Combo's keenness of percep- 
tion ; the smallest scratch upon the gum-tree's bark, invisi- 
ble almost to my unpractised eyes, revealed to him, with an 
exactness nearly incredible, the whde history of that identi- 
cal tree— with reference, of course, to its edible inhabitants-— 
and, what was more immediately to the purpose in hand, 
whether the said inhabitants were then at home or abroad. 
I now saw at a glance how little hope of safety these furry 
gentry could gather from concealment ; and the moment\)he 
wary fellow had finally made selection, and began his won- 
derful ascent of the huge perpendicular trunk of the tree, 
— ^winding his elastic body round and round its smooth and 
branchless surface, notching out step by step as he ascended, 
at intervals of two or three feet, slight chips of bark with 
bis rade tomahawk, to give himself the merest toe-hold — I 
perceived how little security they might reasonably calculate 
upon from their apparently unapproachable heights. When 
he reached the boughs, the lowest of which was about M.y 
feet from the ground^ he glided along them like a snake, lis- 
tening attentively, and carefully tapping with the back of 
his tomahawk the hollow branches into which the affiighted 

F 
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animal had seemed to fly for refage ; deliberately following 
up one of these^ until he :felt and heard that the opossum 
conld by possibility mount no higher^ he cut deep into the 
hollow wood, a foot or so below the well-traoed spot, and 
in a moment more thrust in his orm^ ueized the trembling 
victim by his fiirry hide, dragged him through the aperture^ 
and despatched him by a blow cm the head* He thed 
cut another at my request from atl moining bough, and 
descended by the curiously-primitive ladder of notches which 
he had constructed during his ascent. 

We returned to tiie camp, and immediately initiated our 
preparations fbr supper by throwing the '^ game ''upon the 
burning embers to singe and roast; this, I wa« informed, 
was the orthodos way of cooking tiiese indigenous dainties; 
butoh, thehorrible stench thatit cteated ! I shall never forget 
it ; my foious appetite already began considerably to abate, 
and by the time I had sfaiged, cleansed, cooked, and disposed 
of the first mouthful, it was quite gone. It struck me that 
I had never tasted anything half so filthy in the whole course 
of my exbtenoe. I can describe its peculiarly atrocious 
effect npon my palate in no better tefms Aan that its taste 
reminded me strongly of the smell of a " Black Gin," a hor- 
rible stench compounded of grease, dirt, and gum leaves, 
which requires to be felt to be duly appreciated. The odour 
was bad enough, but the &ct of eating d substantial /ac- 
iimiU of that epitome of beastliness was filthily disgusting. 
Yet I have subsequently lived upon these animals for months 
together, and almost brought myself to tldnk I liked them; 
so far use IS second nature, and hunger often unappeased 
the very best of sauce. 
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' This night, however, I turned into my blankets snpper- 
less, and waa in consequence j^oportionably hungry and 
snlky. By this time the evening was far advanced, and the 

.strange mysterions indications of ni^t became each moment 
more and more distinct, the hum of insect life was changed, 
the palpable hash of every bn^thing soond that marks the 
few Ivief moments of departing day was gone, and again the 
buzz of life stole whispering on my listening ear, breaking 
the deathlike spell that seemed to bind the living myriads 
of this wilderness of trees in the lonely but lovely moments 
of its twilight shade. One by one these re-awakened sonnds 
of life broke audibly the loU profound : each tree produced 
its vocal choir : the nimble opossum and fantastic squurel 
darted from bough to bough : wild hideous sounds of some 
strange bird of night, screaming with frightful violence, at 
times awoke the echoes of the surrounding hills : a few mos:- 
quitoes, too, hummed in e^itefnl proximity to my upturned 
&ce ; wMe frxnn the neighbouring creek and distant river 
the incessant choral croakbg of innumerable frogs, occasion- 
ally swelling into an almost dea&ning tumult, filled up each 
momentary void with their discordant notes, and utterly 
forbade on my part, any hope of sleep. Besides all this, 
the very strangeness of of the sc^ne kept every nerve upon 
the stretch, and filled with undefined but tangible occupa- 
tion eadi faculty of my excited and bewildered brain ; one 
naoment J could fancy, in the immediate darkness of the 
adjacrat Bush, strange lights ware flittang throng its leafy 
maze, then threatening eyes would seem to glare upon me 
Mm its viewless depths ;^-Headdenly a horrible, hissing 

. sound would break upon my ear, as if a legion of snakes 
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were hoveling near, in momentary preparation for attack j 
— ^mingling with these, the cnrleVs wail, — the ^night-hawk's 
piercing shriek, — the wild dog's monmfhl Ihowl, — ^and the 
'^ Laughing Jackass,'' with his shockingly human ha ha-ha 
ha I in turns broke in upon the swelling chorus of the noises 
of the night, making its darkness hideous. In restless, 
miserable suspense, I lay listening to all these startling 
sounds ; at one time springing madly up from the touch of 
some harmless rabbit-rat, which played about the camp in 
search of food; at another, i^irinking in vague horror from 
the invisible approach of some yet more subtle danger, 
breathed in the murmured rustling of each neighbourii^ 
tree or shnib. 

My companions, however, were soon fast asleep ; as for 
me, I candidly confess I never passed a more painMly- 
anxious and uncomfortable night in my life. My hip bones 
and elbows were speedily rubbed raw, and before an hour 
had passed I ached in every bone in my body with the 
unyielding hardness of the ground, and the rapidly increas- 
ing coldness of the night. The abominable wood fire too kept 
either going nearly out, or blazing away enough to roast an 
ox; and no sooner had I coiled myself up into some new 
and temporarily easier position, than something wanted 
doing to it evidently beyond my skill in such affairs : yet 
there these two partners of my toil lay, in happy unconsci- 
ousness of the misery I was suffering — snoring away as 
soundly as if they had been in featherbeds. I looked upon 
them both with anything but kindly spirit each time the 
accursed fire, which was always smoking me to suffocation, 
. scorching my head, or letting my back freeze, oompeUed 
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me to get np iko cheek or renovate its ol)stmate extremes ; 
as for the '^ poortlaek," I felt I could haye brained him on 
the spot with an approving «anaiBience for his undisturbahlB 
somnolence, and did Qven go so far, &a one of these trying 
occasions, as to gather together a small heap of logs, sticks, 
and stones, of soitable dimensions foe throwing. Bat k 
was all of no me s wheneyer a miiisile hit him on some ten- 
der spot he only tomed heavily ronnd, tmstod his drowsy 
head more %htly under his ana, arranged bis legs a degree 
more comfertably, and then snored lihe londer for the tem- 
porary distnrbance of hk dt^ep and obstinate repose. 

Yet this, too, U just how I myself have slopt hundreds 
of times since, and almost wond(3r«d how pe<^le could lie 
awake nnder dromnstaaces so fiMronrable to the influence 
of the drowsy god ; f&r tiiere are, of ooctrae^ disturbing cans^ 
(not sncb trifling or imagiAAry oaes as those I haye jusjt 
dendeanronred to describe,) tmder which tilie most seasoned 
Bnshman Mis to obtsdn the necessary ndBt he seei^s — sncii^ 
for instance, as a 4ood of rain, without fire, when the bo^ 
earth, yielding to tlie impression «f the s^i^test weighty 
lialf bniies hira ashe laysdown in a bed of sliviy mi»i mi 
water; or when those fiightly ppsts, mnsqaitoes, freely 
swarm, whieh in the waimer ladtndes^ ciad especially near 
-the coast, or to low or swunpy coontr^, tjhoy do tP » most 
frightfol extent ; end where getting mto a hag apd h^lf 
smothering himsi^f by sQiokii^, adinfinkumf is the Btish^ 
cnan^s only temporaiy reMdf from the bloodthirsty «tt^k9 
of these tormenting insects. Popple who have only piiif- 
fered from their onvQnomed bites in towns ca^ fonn ioo 
possible conoeptioB of their oocasioDal nivnber and vira- 
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lence in the Bush ; I have seen the atmosphere darkened 
with them as by a dense impenetrable fog : entirely shntting 
up the view, and opposing their innumerable ranks as pal- 
pable barriers against jonr farther progress j and when it 
is considered that each of this legion of devils is capable of 
extracting blood through the hide oi a bollock, no greater 
torment can well be imagined. These are» indeed, sore 
trials for a hard-worked man, but in the case to which I 
have jnst been alluding I needed no such real hardship to 
prohibit sleep ; the simple facts of strange sounds, a hard 
earth bed, a saddle for mj pillow, •a refractory fire, and 
something considerably worse than no supper^ were all-in- 
'all sufficient for that purpose* 

So utterly worn out did I at last become with these 
repeated and unsuccessful attempts to lay at ease/that about 
ten o'clock I fairly gave it up, determining to pass the 
remainder of the night either sitting, standings or strolling 
about in the surrounding Bush. An hour had scarcely 
passed, however, in this dreary monotony, when I per^ 
ceived a curious and very remarkable change in the appear- 
ance of the heavens, which I at first mistook for lightning | 
I almost hoped, indeed, for a storm, that it might disturb 
my unconscious sleeping partners and awaken them, in more 
sensed than one, to the amount of misery I was then 
enduring. Subsequently I could almost have been positive 
it was the dawn of day that I saw, but that I had indisput- 
able evidence that it was scarcely twelve o'clock. Gradually, 
however, it assumed a more distinctive character, my 
doubts were resolved, and I recognised it as an Aubora 
Adstralis, one of the most singular and beautiful pheno- 
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iliena I ever beheld, and amply compbnsatiug for the want 
of ease by which I was enabled to riew it. I remember, 
to have seen bnt one exhibition of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, and p have been anything but astonished at its 
brilliancy; yet this may probably have been occasioned 
either by my distance from its principal northern seat, by 
my too large expectancies, or from its having been really 
bnt a slight and unimportant exhibition of that mnch-ad- 
mired phenomenon. Here I have had many opportunities 
of witnessing the Southern Aurora, and singularly enough, 
each time apparently with clearer views, and certainly with 
much increased delight There is a good deal, too, by the 
way, as Basil Hall says, in knowing how to look at an 
object, the precise nature of the thing yon look for ; and the 
fadlity with which I have perceived, at each successive 
Aurora, some new or previously unobserved feature in this 
beautiful phenomenon is, I confidently regard, an evidence 
of that physical traming which I take it Hall wishes to sig- 
nify by '^ knowing how to look at an object ;" and it is cer- 
tainly an example of that general change I have beenendea- 
. vonring to illustrate, which serves to mark the contrast 
between the present and the past, irrespective of the exter- 
nal mutations to which such scenes are subject. 

That which I saw on this particular occasion was the 
most common form in which the Aurora Australis has been 
presented to my view t it rose in the shape of a low and 
long-extended arch of pale yellow light, from which at rapid 
intervals was emitted, to a height of fifty or sixty degrees, 
in a vertical direction, bright luminous rajrs of almost co- 
loivless matter. I have occasionally seen these beautiful 
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appearances varied consideraWy: the- cloud-like band of 
yellow light at times assames a Tedder hue ; the yertical 
I'ays, flashing incessantly, obtain a varied brilliancy that 
inexpressibly dazzles md delights the eye. Only on (me 
occasion, however, have I observed this phenomenon emit- 
ting in a distinct and evidjent form those many-coloured 
rainbow tints of which I have heard and read so much, and 
which I am inclined to tlunk is of e3s:itremely rare occurrence. 
This was indeed a ma^€cent eight : th^e luminous bank of 
the Aorora rose to an elevation of at leasl; twenty degrees, 
and glowed with a surpaasiiig brillianicy, lighting up, as 
with a. dozen rnooos, the (dflrkness of a moonless fught, and 
bringing into high relief by Its sofi; bright efful^nee along 
the entire line, the variftd jand pecuUarly graceful foliage of 
the wild Anstralisan ]i(i9h. Dc ray-rlike corroscations whicb 
darted from this ^owmg mass were int^sdy dazzling ; and 
ftt £beir extreme heigjht, in the lattrti directions they then 
took, thiey bncst into quivering j^eeAs of fiasme, lighting up 
th« whole sceuje with erecj vaiieity of colowr ; Uiose of red, 
gr^en^ §gid orange greatly preponderating; but all, from 
ihG great and peculiarly jetting rapidity of their emission, 
4it Barnes .conuuingling, foimed one grand and ias^nceivably 
beautiful ilhimination, in which the eye invjnn m^ hope 
to siftgle ont, or mark the e^te»ce of, auy distinct or dis- 
cemil^ form or colour^T 

Thus wore away tiie first tedioua pight of my Bush 
experience, until l^e dayHght dawned up^ t\m memcH'able 
camp ; and oh 1 what a blessed sight that daybreak was ; 
how w(Hkderfnl the ibmgi^ the fijst grey radi$nce wrought 
upon each Uving thing. Again ^ hreath{ess silence r^gned ; 
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the same mysterious prelude to the day whicli marked the 
advent of the by-gone night mspired and permeated eveiy 
atom of the transitory scene ; the yoices of the night were 
hashed : the spirit-stirring clamours of the day were yet in 
trembling stillness bound ; the very <* breezy call of incense- 
bi*eathing mom," seemed for avrhile suspended in the univer- 
sal calm. Soon, however, those darkening mists that follow 
the first dawn and usher in the fulhess of day, gave place 
to brighter light, and the broad sun, hailed by the countless 
things of life that people the wide Bush, again burst forth, 
and illumined that grand but rugged mountain scene. 

By this time our horses had been gathered together near 
the camp ; the never-to-be-forgotten pipe and pot of tea 
had been discussed, and in a few minutes more we were on 
our way^ and the smouldering ashes of our last night's fire 
alone bore evidence of the wandering Bushman's lonely 
camp. It seems an age ago since such small incidents of 
ordinaiy Bnsh life had novelty enough to affect my mmd so 
powerfully, and yet the memory of those curious thoughts 
and feelings is at times as fresh as if they had occurred but 
yesterday, and my now habituated indifference to similar 
scenes is only thus by memory's kindly lud dispelled^ and 
gloomier thoughts, perhaps, averted* 
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No. 5. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH THE BLACKS. 

Far away from the busy haunts of civilized man, unpro- 
tected by military or police, an adventurous band of 
" Squatters," hemmed in by the daily encroachments of 
their agricultural neighbours, brought out by monied land 
proprietors, or pressed by their own rapidly-increasing 
flocks and herds ; sought in more distant re^ons of the inte- 
rior of this great " terra incognita " those broad acres of 
hill and plain, so absolutely essential to the success of pas- 
toral avocations. 

Among this little band the writer of these pages journeyed 
forth, and after long and arduous search selected as his 
squattage a very promising piece of country on the north- 
western skirts of the fertile district of New England. Rough 
and horribly tedious were ^our first struggles with the daily 
hardships and privations of this enterprising undertaking. 
Gradually, however, its difficulties began to lessen, its more 
pressing privations to decrease ; our prospects of eventual 
success, by slow but sure degrees, assumed a brightw pro- 
mise ; huts had sprung up ; sheds had been buQt ; out-star 
tions formed ; and the ordinary routine of a Squatter's life 
was beginning decidedly to resume its old accustomed roga- 
larity. 

Numerous depredations, however, on the part of the 
" Blacks," accompanied with acts of more or less violence, 
had frequently and seriously warned me, as well as others 
of my co-adventurers, of the imminent risks we were still 
daily incuning in these first efforts to people and subdue the 
solitude and savages of this vast wilderness. 
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' Cattle had been speared and driven from our rhns ; sheep 
had been rushed and slaughtered ; shepherds and stockmen 
hnnted for bare life : bat hitherto, in our immediate neigh- 
bonrhood, no human blood had happily been shed, and san-^ 
guine hopes, in spite of conflicting experience, began to dawn 
upon otir mmds, that by patience and condliating care we 
might yet be spared the horr(»*3 and atrocities ef these 
vengeful collisions of the Aborighies, which ever result from 
this peculiarly treacherooB and unequal warfare* But herein 
our hopes were destined to be rudely undeceived— our 
peaceful efforts to reclaim tiiese wandering hordes were all 
delusive. 

Towards the close of the autumn of '41, after a beautiful 
and most prosperous season, we were miserably startled 
fi*om the unconscious lull of security which long-continued 
impunity from harm Invariably produces, by the appalling 
intelligence that one of my out-stations had been attacked, 
its three unfortunate occupants bmtally massacred, aud the 
sheep, two thonsand in number, carried off as spoils, toge- 
ther with whatever stores and implements the station had 
been provided. Accompanied by three neighbours, I imme^ 
diately proceeded to reconnoitre the spot of this atrocity* 
The tracks, camp fires, and numerous gunyahs^ indicated 
clearly the recent presence of a tribe of natives numbering, 
we surmised, at least two hundred. The hut was empty, 
but we could plainly perceive, by blood and other evidences 
of deadly struggle, that one at least of the unfortunate 
fellows had here met his dreadful end. A still further and 
more minute examination of every track and indication 
around revealed to our practised eyes, mysteriously but 
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unmiatakeabljr, fall evidences of the conduct of the whole 
catastrophe. The watchman, it was apparent, had been 
sneaked upon m his hnt, and while in the act of taming or 
in some way attending to a " damper " baking in the ashes, 
speared in the back. The shepherds had been waylaid on 
their return with the flocks, and destroyed probably without 
the chance of an effort for their lives. 

Oar subsequent discovery of the bodies tended to verify 
the accuracy of these observations ; we dragged the unfor-- 
tunate fellows from a neighbouring water hole, and buried 
them with such decent rites as our limited means permitted ; 
two of them, the shepherds, were literally riddled with 
i^pear-wounds ; the watchman had received four spears in 
his loins, and in addition, the back of the sknll-^-die ocei^ 
pital and posterior £Eice of the sphenoid bones — ^was com- 
pletely smashed to fragments by the Waddies of these brutal 
savages. 

Possessed of all the information which it was possible 
thus to obtain, we returned to arrange a party for imme- 
diate pursuit. Each of our men was savagely anxious and 
eager to be chosen for this pamfully-imperative task ; the 
thought of their butchered comrades, with sundry vivid 
reminiscences of personal escapes from a fate as dreadful, 
made them pant for an opportunity of vengeance on the 
heads of their wily and dangerous enemies. We made our 
selection from among them, however, upon other and I hope 
sounder grounds than could be gathered from the noisiest 
ebullition of excited feeling. Including my neighbouring 
friends, we mustered a party of ten, well mounted and 
accoutred, and taking with us ten days' provisions, w^ 
started at daybi*eak on the following moruuig in pursuit. 
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- From all appearances the murderous villains must have 
had at least a &ve days' start of us ; but the broad track of 
two thousand sheep gave small occasion to halt upon our 
progress, and the third da/s joumej brought us evidently 
very dose upon their heels. We had by this time passed 
eight of their nightly camps, at each of which fresh wit- 
nesses to their plonder were abundantly apparent. Well* 
remembered pass-boxes, the recent property of the mur-> 
dered men, boots, scraps of paper, torn rags, old sugar bags, 
and other useless refuse of their spoils, were discarded ; 
while the remains of the numerous carcases of sheep, bones, 
heads, &c, bore ample testimony to the extent of their 
nightly meals. Durmg the latter part of this day's joumey 
we perceived with much annoyance that they had headed 
us more and more for the broken country, near the main 
dividing range, in the direction of the heads of the south 
branch of the Clarence, and towards night we were scarcely 
able to make headway, for the roughness and steepness of 
the broken ground over which they had passed. StiU we 
struggled on as best we could, anxious to obtain a position 
dose to their this night's camp, fearing from the altered and 
difficult road they were now pursuing, that they must have 
observed or in some way suspected our approach. We 
were compelled to halt, however, without obtdning more 
substantial evidences of their proximity than could be 
gathered from the recent sheep-tracks over whidi we were 
passing, and which were clearly not many hours old. We 
chose our camp in the bed of a deep gully at the foot of the 
mountain over which the Bladi:s had steered their cours& 
In this selection we were influenced mainly by the desire 

G 
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of concealment, the night being somewhat too chlUj to dis* 
pense with fires. There was in onr immediate neighboor*^ 
hood also an abandance of pore water, plenty of long bnl 
rather too dry grass, for Hie use of the cattle, and the 
encircling moantains, tMckly covered with scmb and dry 
timber, afforded as no lack of f aeL Here, then, we arranged 
our quarters, refreshed onr inner man, talked over our plans, 
and resolved upon the details of the morrow's contemplated 
attack. 

No sooner, however, had the twilight shadows &ded and 
the darkness of a moonless night MAy enshrouded ns, than 
we had reason to apprehend that the spot <^ oar selection 
woald tarn oat neither one of refuge nor of rest. It was 
very evident we had been discovered or observed; the 
affrighted snorts of the horses, an occasional cracking of 
dead timber, as if b^ng trodden down by some pasmng 
iooiy the harsh rastling of dry nnderwood, the startled 
flattering of birds, were sounds sufficientiy ominous to arouse 
onr utmost vigilance and anxiety. 

Our horses were quickly gathered together; each looked 
to the priming of his gun ; the fires were extinguished ; 
watch parties posted ; and everything as fi^r as possible 
prepared to guard against surprise. Hoar after hour we 
waited, however, without attack ; the scouts came in, and 
feeling somewhat ashamed of oar apparentiy groandlesa 
i^prehensions, we began to think our nerves must have 
been too much unstrung afi;er our late excitement, we th^:e« 
fore deemed it incumbent to seek some rest preparatory to 
the labours of the ensuing day. Fixing a regular watch, 
mod advismg the utmost cantiim, we. at length betook om> 
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selves to repose. Tfie briefest possible slumber fell to my 
individoal lot, for suddenly aa alarm of " fire," and the 
startling cry of '^ the Blacks I the Blacks ! effectually dis- 
pelled all feeling of drowsiness. For some moments, how* 
ever, wb were utteriy unable to perceive or appreciate the 
exact natnre of our hazardous position. A bright and 
rapidly-increasing glare of light, pouring down in circling 
eddies from the hills, and sweeping the grassy gullies at our 
feet, surroimded us and effectually excluded every distant 
object from our observation. In this perplexity two or three 
heavy jspears darting amongst us suffidentty indicated the 
whereabouts and intention of our agile though invisible foes ; 
we discharged four barrels in their direction, and immedi- 
ately a yell, the wildest and the most firaught with fear ears 
ever heard, rang through the burning forest. No time was 
evidently now to be lost ; a moment's delay might for aught 
we knew prove fatal. By one portion of the party our 
horses were saddled and all prepared for immediate move- 
ment, while the other, with leafy boughs of trees, set 
vigorously to woi'k to stop the approach of the raging ele- 
ment, which eveiy moment came more near with fierce and 
rapid sweq)3, blinding our eyes to all beyond its livid cir« 
cle of flame. This at length, but with much difficulty, was 
accomplished, and lighted by the now extended circle of 
blazing timber that spread on all sides like a bright horizon 
round us, we proceeded in search of the late intruders, but 
in vain, no trace of their existence could be discovered ; they 
had vanished as effectually as if they had never been in the 
land of the living. 

In. an Incredibly short space of time the whole range of 
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monntalns was on fire ; miles of long dry grass, thonsand^ 
of huge trees, and all the dense mass of withered underwood 
by which they were encompassed, were enveloped in one 
enormous anapproachable flame: to proceed through this 
vast burning mass was obviously impossible ; retreat, how- 
ever, seemed equally hazardous ; no course apparently was 
lefb but to await the coming day and force our way, if prac* 
ticable, towards where some creek or water-course might rea- 
sonably be expected to hare intervened to check the spread 
of thb disastrous fire. If no such spot should be discovered, 
farewell to all prospect of regaining the lost flocks. The 
ease was nearly hopeless ; we could not help calculating 
somewhat, however, upon the peculiar ingenuity of our ene- 
mies, nor herein were we much deceived, for when the sun 
was fairly up we faintly descried through the dense clouds of 
lurid smoke that almost quenched the light of day, a wavy 
line of clearer atmosphere, towards which, at imminent 
hazai-d from the falling timber that blazed and burst in every 
dbection round us, we urged our anxious way. All tracks 
of sheep, of course, were lost in this black and dismal spot i 
but pushing on, we at length descried, to our inexpressible 
joy, an open mountain spur, divided from us by a rocky 
creek, running at right angles with our former course, 
untouched by the ravaging flames, and standing out like a 
bright and beautiful oasis in the black and calcined desert 
by which it was surrounded. As we approached, a wider 
prospect opened around us ; far away in the grassy valleys 
to our left our sheep were feeding onwards, tended and 
driven apparently by the Gins and Picannies of the tribe. 
|3nt what of the Blacks themselves ? Where could they be ? 
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'We knew too mnch of their habits not to suspect the 
approach of mischief, even from this slight appearance of 
incaatioas exposure. The qaeetion, nnhappily, was soon 
resolved, a shower of spears and hoomarangs came flying 
into our party, fotir or fiVQ of the former striking with deadly 
aim the onfortonate fellow, who, in charge of the commis- 
eariat, was bringing up the rear. On three sides we were 
l)eset; each tree appeared to have produced its man, so 
sadden and startling was their apparition-Iike approach. 
Exasperation broke all bounds of prudence and order, and 
dashing at them, each man as he listed, I soon found my- 
self idone, flying up the scorching hills in wild but profitless 
pursuit of the quick and snakelike savages, for upon our 
first discharge they had dispersed in every direction. 
Searching with reckless haste, I climbed the steep and rug- 
ged tracks which wound upwards round the side of the 
next adjacent mountain, unfil the ascent became so steep 
my panting- horse could barely stand. No sooner had I 
fairly halted, than a yell of exultation rang in my ears, and 
descending towards me from two opposite sides of the moun- 
tain, with n^id strides, fierce gleaming eyes, and weapons 
quivering in their excited hands, a party of these frightfiil 
savages were hurriedly approaching. The moment was a 
fearful one ; the almost perpendicular side of the mountain 
open to my retreat was thickly strewn with large and rug- 
ged granite boulders, the deep sand in which they were 
but partially imbedded, unstable as water, scarce needed 
the lightest pressure of the foot, the slightest conceivable 
impulse, to release them fi:om their tottering height, and 
hurl them thundering into the deep abyss, through which 

g3 
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the sparkling waters of the sarroanding hills foand egress 
to the plains. Upon the opposite side of this terri^c gorge 
a mass of rock opposed its rugged face to mj escape. Des- 
traction seemed inevitable, bat any death was preferable to 
that of butchery at the hands of these insatiate wretches ; 
so with what coolness I could command, and with an aim 
as steady as circumstances would admit, I discharged one 
barrel at each mass of my approaching foes, wheeled round 
my brave old horse, and dashed headlong towards the yawn* 
ing chasm beneath. At three bounds he was down the 
mountain, the huge boulders crashing at his heels, the yell 
of death and disappointed rage still ringing in my ears : the 
terrific gorge gaping to receive my bruised vnd lifeless 
form still rivetted my fascinating gaze ; nearing it, until its 
terrible depths became apparent to my bewildered brain. 
Involuntarily I closed my eyes ; my dizzy senses reeled—* 
I held my failing breath like one falling in a frightful 
dream from giddy heights, expecting momentarily the fatal 
crash that should at once annihilate me* 

Not so the gallant steed, whose sinewy limbs had borne 
me thus far scathless ; with measui*ed stride and powerful 
bound, he flew at the terrific gulf, cleared the adjacent 
rocks, and with a tremendous leap landed me unharmed and 
safely on the opposite bank. By this time our party had 
again assembled, and, directed by the infuriated shouts of my 
savage pursuers, arrived in time to wai*d off further attack^ 
and to chastise them soundly for their unwonted temerity. 

I experienced much difficulty in escaping from the rocky 
perch whereon my noble liorse had landed me, the descent 
from which wa3 truly hazardous. However, I at length 
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got safely down, and having reached the plains, arranged 
operations for the night, and taken a slight refreshment,, 
we pushed on in the direction of the sheep. Towards even- 
ing their tracks led ns again in the direction of the moan- 
tains, to a gap, or hog, in one of which, for the night's 
encampment, they were evidently tending. The ntmost 
circamspection here appeared to be imperative ; it was obvi-. 
ons to any practised observation that all onr steps w^re 
closely watched, and their every moment regulated by our 
own. We determined, thei-efore, to proceed slowly and cau- 
tiously direct towards the gap, into which the sheep, at ' 
least, had certainly preceded us, until darkness should per- 
mit a change of course without immediate chance of observ- 
ation. We then proposed taking a circuit from our apparent < 
course, and endeavour to obtain a higher point on one of 
the adjacent hills, whence we might securely view the! 
force and contemplate operations. 

Towards nightfall we descried their fires ; the bleating ol 
the sheep and the yelping of their dogs became also dis- 
tinctly audible. Dismounting at this point, and leaving a 
strong party in charge of our horses, with strict injunctions 
to push forward in the event of any skirmish, the remainder 
of onr party crept into the Bush, and taking a wide and 
ascended circle mounted the jagged rocks which overhung 
their camp. Here a scene of most astounding wildness 
was presented to our gaze ; a perfect amphitheatre lay be-'^ 
neath us, formed by a mass of perpendicular rocks, whose 
bare and rugged faces would have afforded scarcely suffici-- 
ent room for an eagle's nest ; except that about midway 
from the smooth bottom of the glen, on which the camp 
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fires dimly blazed, and the height on which we stood, there 
i^ppeared to be a roagh projecting ledge mnning round 
nearly the entire of the two opposite carves of this strange 
and quarry-like spot A few moments' careful examina- 
tion revealed to our wondering senses the wily stratagem 
by which these savage warriors had intended to beguile ns 
into almost inevitable destruction. 

The projecting ledge of rock, which was about a hundred 
feet below us, and apparently about a simibir height above 
the floor of the gap, was thickly thronged with the fighdng 
men of the tribe, each armed powerfully with heavy spears, 
but most of them carrying a boomerang and waddie. Hnge 
stones, also, lay piled about, apparently from thdr position 
destined for warlike purposes; and had we but in this 
instance approached with the incautions haste which usually 
dLMngnishes the white man's mode of dealing with these 
much despised AborigiDes, our total destruction could 
hardly, in all human probability, have been avoided. Hur- 
riedly edging our way towards the month of the apparent 
ascent to the rocky platform, we were startled by the dis- 
charge of a gun proceeding from the party below. An 
ominous stir among the Blacks in the direction of this spot 
alarmed us for the safety of our Mends, and reminded ns of 
the necessity for immediate action. 

Pouring in, therefore, upon the eager but nneonsdons 
crowd below the contents of ten barrels, a fearfol diange 
was effected in their savage glee ; a scream of mingled con- 
sternation and surprise, a rash in reckless despair towards 
the only means of escape from their exposed and dangerous 
elevation ; a murderous and tumultuous struggle amongs : 
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themselves ; their jells of mingled hate and agbnj, as grap^^ 
pling together in the last grasp ofdeath the foremost of them ^ 
fell, urged over the ledge's brink by the pressing crowd 
behind that madly hurried on, into the yawning sepulchre^ 
beneath, was all of the horrid scene that the increasing) 
darkness of the night enabled us clearly to perceive. 

We had now reloaded, and onr party from below pushing; 
forward to the scene of conflict, poured in a deadly volley 
upon the thronging crowds that lined the rocky entrance to 
this fatal ledge — ^back flew the despairing wretches from- 
that dreadful spot — ^again a volley from our party on the 
heights dealt frightful havoc in their ranks. The utmost 
wildness of despair now seized upon them all ; some actually 
dashed themselves in frantic violence to the depths beneath^ 
in utter heedlessness of life. One solitary tree grew in 
this fatal glen ; its topmost limbs reaching almost to the 
level of their feet ; with faint remains of hope, some of the 
youngest and most active of the tribe sprang at its fragile 
boughs in vain — ^few grasped its treacherous aid, where, 
quivering for a moment on its yielding branches, their latest 
shrieks of dying agony, mingling with the mass beneath, 
too plainly told the dreadfid fate they sought to shun» but 
only had anticipated. Sick of the horrid carnage below, I 
fain would have retired from the dreadful spot, but all my 
eflbrts, entreaties, threats, were utterly useless. Shot after, 
shot, with curses wild and deep, the excited fellows launched 
at their hated foes — ^their butchered comrades' blood was 
that night fearfully avenged I 
. It is by no mean3 my intention to dwell upon the suhse- 
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details of this miserable catastrophe ; its salntary conse- 
quences were, however, soffidently apparent, not only in the 
&tare safety of the Squatter's life and property, but also in 
the comfort and security of the numerous native tribes that 
dwell in the mountam ranges of that district. Deeply im-* 
pi*6ssed with a mysterious and superstitious fear of the 
stup^dous power of the white man, they at once renounced 
all thought but that of serving or conciliating him; and 
from that day, and in that particular district, scarcely a 
depredation of any consequence has been comntitted, and 
human life has almost invariably obtained that sacred rever- 
ence so essential to mutual safety. 

On the other hand, the fonnerly wild and savage Bladc<- 
iSsUow, now harmless, tractable, and iuhdued^ soon gained 
for himself^ first the toleration, then the kind regards of all 
his white breUiren with whom he came in contact ; and, a& 
a necessary couseqnence, those barbarous find inhuman 
secret murders, by poison, or by some violent and remorse- 
less treachery, of which in preceding times I had so fre- 
quently heard and read, were happily now abolished. 

With the occasion for fear, the persecution of these 
roving tribes entirely disappeared, and a good and kindly 
feeling has grown up on all hands, brought about in some 
measm*e, I have no doubt, either by the dreadful and 
apparently inauspicious commencement, of which the above 
presents some of the leading features, or of other such 
affirays probably somewhat lumilar in thdr nature, conduct, 
and result. 
- Of my flocks in this adventure, about seventeen hundred 
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were recovered ; and without any further molestation we 
retraced owe steps to &ose qidet hnmble roofs, which, by 
a figure of speech not nnfreqnent even among the dwellers 
in bark huts and teflts^ we find onrselves occasionally deno« 
minating Home! 
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No. ^.— THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 

> The Aboriginal inhabitants of this vast Ckmtinent present 
snch perceptible peculiarities of organization and physical 
quality, as to render it pecnliarly difficnlt correctly to 
define their origin, or assign to them any satisfactory place 
in the somewhat arbitrary arrangement of the human 
species. The ancient inhabitants of Italy, from whom the de- 
signation of Aborigines is derived, were certainly in no greater 
degree *^ absque origine " than are the singular beings of 
whom this paper treats, and to whom the title of Aboriginal 
is more correctly applied, as expressmg the obscurity of 
their origin, than as denoting, in its mere popular sense, 
that they are the prunitive inhabitants of the land — for in 
this particular much doubt may reasonably prevail. 

If it were necessary to include them in any one of the 
divisions into which Physiologists have partitioned the 
human race, it would seem safest upon the whole to assign 
them a place in the Malay division, to which they are, I 
think, invariably assumed to belong — and this division 
includes very many varieties, so wide indeed as to admit of 
almost every imaginable grade of difference, from light 
brown to black ; from short to tall ; from handsome to 
hideous; from fierce to docile — and even in their diverse 
attributes, to comprehend the extremes from conspicuous 
intelligence to brute-like idiotcy. 

The generality of the Australian Aborigines inhabiting 
the middle and best-known districts of the country, are of 
a deep olive-black complexion, with abundant jet and 
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sljghtly-curliug hsdi*, narrow and receding foreheads ; large 
and prominent fiicial bones ; fall flat noses, increasing in 
breadth towards the apex ; and with the large months, thick 
lips, and prominent jaws, characteristic of the Negro. 

The common sappositioii that these people are descend- 
ants of the Malay proper, and that they came over from the 
peninsula of Malacca at some, distant date, may, I think, 
be assumed as highly probable — the aboriginal inhabitants 
of that island, prior to its population from Sumatra, appear 
to have been a race of men veiy closely approximating in 
their qualities to the Negroes of Africa. As we approach 
the northern portions of Australia, tribes of a lighter olive 
complexion, and of a pale copper colour, with higher phy- 
sical and intellectual characteristics, longer hair, more oval 
countenances, and finer forms, are frequently met with, 
approaching, indeed, veiy nearly in organization and man- 
ner to the superior order of the present Malay — whereas, 
proceeding southward, the reverse of these particulai*s, with 
but few exceptions, is observable ; and in Van Diemen's 
Land, our extreme south, the Aborigines very nearly resem- 
ble the Negro, or at any rate, the Negro-like Papuah of New 
Guinea ; and this could hardly be the case unless upon 
the supposition that the dispossessed and inferior natives of 
Malacca, when, in the first place, driven by the Sumatrans 
or some other superior race of the Eastern Pacific, from 
their native isle, they took refuge in considerable numbers, 
not only among the Western Islands, but also upon Aus^ 
tralia's neighbouring shores, and in course of time, from 
their still proximate position, were again compelled to 
recede before their conquering and warlike neighbom's, thus 
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spreading themselyes southward through the woods and 
mountains of this immense Continent. Such an hypothesis, 
however, would seem to be founded on the supposition that 
Australia had no indigenous inhabitants of its own, which 
I am loth to take for granted, because I cannot help per- 
ceiying a wide distinction between the present natives and 
that of any other race hitherto seen — a distinction which 
the peculiarities of climate and local circumstances are alto- 
gether insufficient to account for. I rather incline, there- 
fore, to the opinion, that the original Malay tiibes, when 
driven from their land, in the 12 th century, by the usurp- 
ing Sumatrans, sought shelter and refuge on these shores, 
and in process of time, as they were forced onward into our 
vast northern wilderness, they mixed and ultimately became 
blended with the Aborigines whom they here discovered ; 
and that thus it may perhaps be, that we have here at once 
such a distinct rac:, yet at the same time combining with 
their distinctness such wide and numerous varieties of form 
and character. I cannot perceive upon any other theory how 
this combined distinctiveness and variety can be accounted 
for ; nor how it is that they should, as they approach Van 
Diemen's Land, assume a nearer similitude to the Negro. 
The present Malays in the peninsula of Malacca are, it 
is understood, veiy supeiior beings to any we have on this 
Continent ; and the native tribes at our extreme north are 
exceedingly — and not without apparent reason — afraid of 
them ; but whether this fear may have derived encourage- 
ment from traditionary evidence of then- conquerors' power 
and cruelty, or from a consciousness of their present mani- 
fest inferiority, is of course mere matter of conjecture. 
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The important fact that no actnal sign of their former con- 
dition, no tangible record of the past, exists among these 
scattered wanderers of the wilderness, is of course oxplana- 
tory of the doabt and difficalty which attends all attempts 
to mark their progress or decipher any of the stages of their 
singular history. To the eye of the casual observer they 
are a curious anomaly — a complicated eni^rma, to which 
there is no given clue. You find them in a state af barba- 
rism which seems incapable of improvement — ^below which 
it appears impossible to descend, and above which there is 
no trace or visible sign of their having ever existed. They 
seem to stand, as it were, alone — stationary in their primi- 
tive barbarism— and in their career (whatever period may 
be assigned to it,) to have experienced neither advancement 
nor retrogression — ^improvement nor degeneration. And 
it requires a long acquaintance with, and a careful consider- 
ation of, their various customs, habits, superstitions, and 
pursuits, before that sense of the impossibility of obtaining 
any clear insight into the history of their past — which 
checks mere curiosity, and seems to baffle even patient 
investigation — can ever be overcome. 

There are here not only none of those indications which 
mark the gradual rise of almost every infant commnnity 
from barbarism to civilization, which stamp its customs, 
mark its growth, or record its laws and constitution. The 
Anstralian Aborigines are, and appear to have ever been, 
utterly destitute of even the . ndest attempts to perpetuate 
one sign or trace of their career— no monument, however 
rude, no sculptured rock or stone, however tiansitory or 
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uncouth — no hieroglyphics, no tally-sticks, no figamtivc 
paintings, quipos, medals, symbols, nor typical illustration, 
no record of any kind — ^is found amongst them, to help 
even the most imaginative speculator towards a probable 
conclusion as to what their past has been. From the pi*e-^ 
sent only can be drawn the faintest trace of their bygone 
history — ^from the remains of anomalous customs still 
adhered to, and from peculiarities which hav^ evidently 8ur-| 
yived their original applicability, can alone be derived the 
slightest clue to such enquuies. 

I purpose enumerating a few of the leading peculiarities^ 
with a view of affording a general insight into their charac- 
ter, and of deducing especially from that most inscrutable 
but unmlstakeable ordination of nature^ their gradual and 
unceasing approach to extinction — such small but inferen- 
tial relics of the past as seem only to have arisen (like sad 
mementos of the past,) before the long shadowy precursors 
of the coming night had passed away, and all was swallowed 
up in impenetrable oblivion. 

A very serious vnd deeply-interesting subject is thus 
suggested. The apparentiy inevitable decree of fate which 
marks this progressive distinction, seems not to be peculiar 
to the Aboriginal Natives of Australia only, but to extend its 
terrible doom as well along the shores of the Atlantic, as 
over the innumerable islands of the great Polynesian group. 
It is, therefore, a most important subject to reflect upon. 
The marked principle thus lamentably indicated is ahnost 
universaU It rears its desolating hand alike among the 
superior native races of America, Malacca, Tahiti, or New 
Zealand, as among the inferior orders inhabiting Australia, 
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New OaJedonia, the F^ees, aud other of the many isimAa 
in ihid westeni Pacific. The causes of this gradual but con- 
tianous progress towards extinction in Australia demand, 
from the deeply interesting nature of the investigation, a 
moment's serious consideratioo, whilst treating somewhat 
upon the unhappy subjects of my present remarks. 

Having as briefly as possible endeavoured to explain my 
views of their probable origin, I proceed to examine them 
under their present circumstanees, regarding particularly 
some of their customs, with reference not only to their posi^ 
tion M it now is, but as compared with and referring to the 
condition irom which they wonld appear to have sprung. 

One great and most important cause of the extinction of 
iht race is undeniably evident in the barbarous custom of 
In&nticide, and in that custom, too, more particularly in the 
destaruetion of their female o^spring. The practice of poly- 
gamy is also a relative and important element to be consi- 
dered, in eodeavouring to trace the effects of this great 
source of decimation and decay. 

It appears to me to be really monstrous to doubt, that 
these cotemp<»raneons customs had not some sort of sanction 
from circumstances. I regard it as quite impossible to con- 
eeiye that such revolting and confiicting usages could have 
ori^nated without some powerful apparent cause ; at any 
rate, it would be most unjustifiable to suppose that such 
eoald have been established in direct opposition to the mani- 
fest wants and interests of their society. As far as we can 
ascertain from history, the practice of Infanticide has only 
been recorded against people sunk very low in the depths 
of pov^y, and te^uing with surplus population, a state of 
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society clearly indicative of most uimataral social disorders. 
With polygamy it has not been a custom forced npon society 
by poverty, but has been adopted by countries where the 
ravages and spoils of war, whilst they have to a great extent 
decimated the male population, and create an mmatoral 
disproportion of the sexes, has at the same lime enriched 
the nation and encouraged habits of luxury and self-indul- 
gence. Most of the nations of antiquity encouraged poly- 
gamy ; it was ahnost universal amongst the ancient Jews, 
and still exists to a great extent among the Turks and Per- 
sians. In Medea, and parts of Persia, it was a positive 
disgrace to any man of reputation to possess less than seven 
wives ; these, however, are but effects springing from well- 
known causes. In this country we find no causes for such 
now justly-condemned customs, and the destruction of female 
offspring, together with the co-existing monopoly of two or 
more wives by the elder and stronger of our abori^al 
tribes, can only have been the result of powerful pre-existing 
causes ; they could not possibly have arisen under drcum- 
stances snch as those under which we now contemplate them ; 
but admitting them to have been customs forced npon this 
degraded people, and established or encouraged by circum- 
stances, it is not difficult to imagine how, even under theur 
present altered position, the errors and vicious practices 
of their ancestors may, by a blind infatuation or unthinking 
prejudice, be perpetuated^-Hsimilar slavish subservience to 
the tyranny of custom, in many of its forms, may beobserved 
in not a few of our so-called civilized habits and pursuits, 
and in many of our time-honoured institutions. Here, at 
the present time, a marked feature amongst all x>ur abori- 
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ginal tribes is the great preponderance of males over 
females, and expediency would now, of couree, suggest the 
most careful preservation of their female offspring — such, 
however, is not the practice* The custom of polygamy, 
indulged in, top, by the more potent savages of the tribes, 
excluding as of necessity it does, the greater proportion of 
their young men from the possession of a wife, (or " gin,") 
is a fact in operation still further aggravating the ahready 
too great disproportion of the sexes, which the custom of 
infanticide helps to occasion. Polygamy, therefore, among 
these tribes is a most unaccountable institution, if wo sup- 
pose its origin to have been under circumstances in any way 
similar to then* present condition ; and all these conspiring 
evidences point clearly to an era in the history of these 
curious people, the eidstence of which in some measure 
enlightens us as to the past, and relieves us from the onus 
of being the immediate instrument of their apparently inevi- 
table destruction. In that dark and distant age, thus faintly 
shadowed forth, we may not hope, perhaps, to find a record, 
but may still be pardoned for endeavouring to trace in 
dubious signs and rude remains of pre-existing forms and 
usages, a probable estimate of the state and condition 
whence such signs and usages could consistently have 
sprung. It is in this manner that I deduce from the con- 
'fiistency of evidence such as those alluded to, a reasonable 
probability of their fo^ner great numerical superiority, at a 
time, too, when the proportion of the sexes may have 
admitted, without the immediate and, in fact, intolerable 
evils which it now exhibits, of an appropriation of numerous 
** gins '' by one or two of the Seniors of the tribe ; at such a 
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time also, perhaps, when the same great sexual disproportioii 
might appear to have sanctioned (to their barbarous notions 
of policy,) the horrible and now justly-execrated custom of 
female infanticide. Infact, from ail the evidences which I 
ha^e been enabled to collect, either by reading or personal 
observation, it appears to be beyond doubt that the Abori- 
gines of this Continent must at one time have been an ex- 
tremely numerous people; that their incessant internal 
wars must have so rednced their male population, as to 
have justified the custom of polygamy to its greatest extent, 
but to have even so far decimated their male youth and 
fighting men, aad caused so serious an inequality of the 
sexes, as to have afforded aa apparent sanction to the bar- 
barous contemporaneous custom of female in£uiticide* 

At what distant date this condition may have existed it 
is impossible to say ; except from such inferential relics as 
these thare are no traces backward, 210 evidence of prior 
existence; no indication of numbers; no mark of antiquity, 
improvement, nor retrogression, records their past career ; 
"^ vestigia nulla retrorsum,^' A blank, unbroken by any 
other taDgU>ie event, severs their present from the past 

But the assumption of these pre-existing conditions, 
allhoo^ of importance in considering the probable origin 
of such customs, is by no means essential to the fact of the 
present and continuous decrease alluded to. Whatever 
may have been the true origin of those evils, it is matter of 
undeniable observation, that from them our native tribes do 
now, and must of necessity continue to, decrease, irrespec- 
tive of the white man's influence. The disproportion of the 
sexes resolting from female in&nticide, added to the extra- 
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ordinaiy anomaly of a co-existing cnstom of polygaoij, mi- 
nisters indirectly as well as directly to their gradual extinc- 
tion. The decreased fecundity of the women thus circum- 
stanced is a fact scientifically demonstrated, and adds its 
important influence in contributing to this result. No black 
<< gin'' that I have ever seen has had a large family; two 
or three children is, I believe, the extreme number which 
they bear, and very many are entirely barren. There appear 
to exist no degrees of superiority or influence among the 
several wives possessed by any of the chiefs, beyond that 
which their personal pi-owess can establish. Other causes 
doubtless exist which tend to hasten on this final catas- 
trophe ; but those to which I have alluded, and the conse- 
quent fearfully degraded position of their women, (who are 
literally the beasts of burden to the community, and in 
times of dearth of provision are invariably the last to be 
considered as having such an inconvenient thing as an ap- 
petite,) together with their general exposed, dirty, and 
irregular mode of existence,) are perhaps the most immedi- 
ate and important And these are canses quite iiTespective 
of their European neighbours, but attributable wholly to 
their own wretched and debased condition. Another cause, 
to which I will only briefly allude, is to be found in an 
invariable custom which prevails amongst them when any 
of their tribe dies : no matter from what cause, another 
from a neighbouring tribe is sacrificed to the manes of theii* 
departed friend, and thus innumerable wars, and a vast and 
continually increasing destruction of life is established and 
maintamedt I remember an instance of an old black fellow 
dying of aa near an approach to old age as may be con- 
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ceiyed ; but, as nsnal, he was qnestioned after death by one 
of the sapient mischief-makers of his tribe, who elicited, or 
pretended to elicit, from him, a report to the effect that his 
death was caused by the influence or connivance of some 
one belonging to a neighbonring tribe, doubtless pitched 
upon ,by the old villain out of spite ; the consequence of 
which of course was, a demand for vengeance on the head 
of the nnfortunate victim thus selected. The usual fighting 
then ensued, and several on either side were killed ; each 
of whom having been likewise supposed to impart after his 
death the name of his murderer, occasioned still farther 
necessity for slaughter. In this manner an idea may per- 
haps be obtained of the effect of this destructive custom. 
These battles of course have their terminations, but in the 
epace of two years I witnessed, as nearly as I could esti- 
mate, the destruction of between sixty and seventy lives 
out of two tribes residing on or near '{my station, the 
result entirely of this custom. It is strange how deci- 
dedly this decrease is visible also among the vastly supe- 
rior tribes of the islands of New Zealand, but even there, 
it is confidently predicted by competent authorities, that in 
spite of every exertion which philanthropical benevolence 
can devise, the time is fast approaching when the native 
race will utterly disappear. In such a case as that, it is 
indeed doubly lamentable that so fine and intelligent a 
branch of the human family should thus be doomed to 
extinction. 

It is not my object for one moment to deny that the 
Colonists of Australia have materially contributed to hasten 
the downfall of this aboriginal race; although I fii*ml 
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dispute the assumption that they have been its primary 
cause. Unhappily, with the introduction of civilization 
sundry new vices seem inevitably to spring up. Among 
these the influence and the effect of the vice of drunkenness 
is one, against which the weak and imperfect organization 
of the Aborigines of this Contment appears least able to 
cope. They cannot resist the temptation to indulge in 
hurtful stimulants, and their impaired vital powers soon 
sink under their terrible effects : thus, unhappily, have they 
dwindled and died away by hundreds. The intercourse of 
the black ^^ gin " with the male of European origin, — a con- 
nexion which their total ignorance of the existence of such 
a thing as constancy or chastity renders an act of constant 
occurrence — tells fatally also upon their powers of repro- 
duction. It is asserted by competent medical authorities 
that the effect of such an intercourse destroys for ever their 
natural fecundity ; that although the female is enabled to 
bear childi*en to an European father, (which offspring, 
ander ordinary circumstances, are immediately destroyed,) 
they are thereafter completely incapacitated to bear offspring 
to any of their own race. This asserted fact I am not able 
positively to attest, but have very little doubt of its entire 
truth ; that it is correct to a great extent is well authenti- 
cated, and my own observation presents no single exception 
to the rule. This, therefore, may be regarded as another 
and a very important means of accelerating their total 
extinction. The occupation by flocks and herds of large 
portions of the territory over which their meagre hunting 
operations were formerly extended, is an evil added to 
the list of those importied by the Colonists, which must not 
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be omitted from these considerations, although I do not 
consider this cause of so much importance as is generally 
attributed to it. The country, naturally scant of game for 
purposes of food, is of course rendered thus still fuilher 
unproductive. It must be borne in mmd, however, that 
this is chiefly felt by tribes whose dispositions lead them to 
hang about the neighbourhood of towns and stations, and 
scarcely applies to those who choose to remain in their wil- 
derness, and retire before the advance of the Stockholder, 
who spreads his occupation far and wide, over the fertile 
portion of the interior, for to such a more than ordinary 
amount of game is furnished by the self-same means which 
drives them forth. The Kangaroo and Wallaby, in parti- 
cular, are not slow in retiring before this sort of encroach- 
ment on their quiet resorts, and therefore, skirting the inha- 
bited country, an unusual number of these very important 
items to the aboriginal game-list may invariably be found ; 
the evident effect of this sort of occupation being to collect 
into smaller space, as well as drive before it, the thinly-scat- 
tered animals which formerly occupied its wastes ; and I 
do not think, therefore, that at present much real injury 
has been inflicted upon the interior tribes by the sort of 
occupation here alluded to. Unfortunately, however, too 
many of them prefer the idle dissolute life which the neigh- 
bourhood of a town affords, and thus in a great measure 
follows the suicidal destruction attributed to their evil asso- 
ciations with their white brethren. 

This contact is perhaps of greater consequence than it is 
usually supposed to be ; for there is a moral degradation, 
even to these deeply-degraded beings, in their associations 
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with civilized men, which sensibly affects and enervates 
alike their mental and physical energies ; a result which an 
imperfect organization is unable to overcome, and which 
adds its quota therefore to the other causes leading to their 
destruction. Every circumstance ministering to the civiliz- 
ation with which they are surrounded, but in which they 
cannot share— everything, fh)m the most important article 
of luxury, the ships in our harbour, the superior buildings 
in our towns, down to the meanest trifle of domestic utility, 
is an exhibition of superiority which they cannot hope to 
equal : and while they indulge in some of the ruinous vices 
of the town, their feigned contempt of, or it may be, their 
natural antipathy to, these appliances to health and com- 
fort, forbids them from partaking in their utility or enjoying 
their ease. A manifest deficiency in the organ of construc- 
tiveness is often cited as the chief obstacle to their social 
improvement ; but it would appear to require the absence 
of other organs to prove why it is, that they invariably 
refuse to inhabit houses which the skill or benevolence of 
others may have prepared for them. The absence of con- 
structiveness, although undoubtedly an important deficiency 
in their mental organism, is, however, quite insufficient to 
account for their unconquerable preference to the nomadic 
habits which have always so peculiarly distinguished them. 
An enumeration of a few of the leading traits which distin- 
guish their domestic condition will help to shew how low 
and wretched is their true position in the human fumily. 

The most noticeable thing upon entering a camp is, of 
course, that its inhabitants, male and female, old and young, 
arc, with few exceptions, " in puris naturalibus,^ or, in 

I 
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plain English, stark naked I have often seen them in 
this state, although possessed of plenty of opossum rugs, 
when the thermometer has been considerably below freezing 
pomt. ^ 

They really seem to like this state of nature better than 
being covered. A black boy, who travelled with me for 
some years, and was well and warmly clad, waa in the 
invariable habit of dofEng all his apparel at night, for no 
other reason, as far as I could understand, than that he had 
a more immediate enjoyment of the warmth of the fire, beside 
which he would lay, turning and gradually roasting himself, 
as if he were some particularly delicate joint, which required 
to be slowly and carefully done. I never could persuade 
him to keep himself covered firom choice, although I did 
often make him try the experiment for my satisfaction ; and 
this feeling, strange as it may seem, appears to be very 
general. 

Among other urgent wants, it will be immediately 
observed, that they have no culinary implements capable of 
resisting fire ; boiling any of their provisions is, therefore, 
out of the question ; their most ordinary mode of cooking is 
to broil or roast upon the burning embers of their little 
fires. 

The only attempt at a cooking apparatus that I have ever 
seen, has been a kind of steaming oven, made of stone or 
clay, sometimes scooped out of the ground, sometimes raised 
a little above it. In this oven they effect their nearest 
approach to boiling food, and this is mostly made use of for 
the preparation of the strong edible roots or vegetables, 
which they gather wild from the ground. The process of 
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the steaming operation is simple : the oven, being open at the 
top, is fully heated by the largest fire which its dimensions 
will admit ; when ready, the roots, &c. to be cooked are, 
together with a quantity of green leaves, wet grass, &c., 
thrown in ; the aperture is then partially built up, leaving 
only a very small hole, through which water is poured in 
upon the burning stones or clay beneath ; this hole is then 
stopped by wet clay, until the so-called vegetables are con- 
sidered to be done. This is the most elaborate piece of 
cookery in which they indulge, and the circumstance that 
many of these roots, if not so prepared, will take the skin 
off their mouths, from their exceeding pungency, may per- 
haps point out the strong necessity which has driven them 
to this unusual exercise of ingenuity. 

They have a variety of uncouth ceremonies, which they 
perform prior to cooking certain viands, Which rightly to 
understand requires more careful scrutiny than I have ever 
had leisure to bestow ; such, for instance, as breaking the 
bones of the legs, cutting the flesh on either side of the 
breast-bone, disjomting particular parts, &c. ; which per- 
formances do not appear upon casual observation to have 
any actual utility, but to be the results either of custom or 
superstition. 

The rules which obtain as to the prohibition of certain 
kinds of food at particular ages, and during various stages 
of their monotonous lives are very remarkable. They change, 
however, with each period of life, and in most instances 
are the evident results of very pressing circumstauces. It 
will be observed, that many more restrictions are imposed 
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Upon females than males, and that the old men, with the 
young married, and the fighting men of the tribe, are the 
most highly favoured by these regulations ; probably from 
the fact of their being the makers and administers of the 
laws, and in a position to help themselves. 

It is curious also to notice how almost all then: so-called 
delicacies are denied most absolutely to the boys and girls, 
even many of the more ordinary necessaries being kept back 
from them until a very late period of life. These prohibi- 
tions, however, although they have the general tendency to 
appropriate the most and best for the benefit of the Seniors 
and most powerful in the tribe, are nevertheless particularly 
distinguished, and enforced with a solemnity not unworthy 
some of the superstitious advantages claimed by the Elders, 
in far more advanced conditions of our species. In most 
instances when they are rigidly tabooed, they are faithfully 
and unhesitatingly obeyed, even under the combined tempt- 
ations of excessive hunger, and a certain immunity firom 
discovery ; so that, like many among the poor Irish pea- 
santry, the Aborigines of the Interior would sooner starve 
than allay their hunger upon certain things which have 
cither been untasted by them, or hitherto prohibited by cus- 
tom, or the special interdiction of their Seniors. On this 
subject many very sad but still amusing anecdotes are told. 
The devoted attachment of the ^^ genus Hibernorum*^ to 
his abominable potatoe, and the ridiculous sacrifices he 
makes to obtain that tuberous desideratum, are cases in 
point, and perfectly in keeping with the character and idio- 
syncracies of all uncultivated races ; with the superiority, 
perhaps, on the side of the genuine Savage, that he, — owing 
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to a general scarcity and prccarionsness of food, is trained 
to these peculiar deprivations by the cunning policy of his 
Seniors, who use their privilege of strength and age to the 
appropriation of the best which the country will afford ; 
while the other, in blind uncalculating stupidity, has nothing 
to adduce in support of his slavish adherence to the tyranny 
of custom, but the[mere fact that he has always done so — 
never tastes bacon, though he grows it in abundance — ^never 
tried the sea-bird, nor the fish, that with a little trouble or 
ingenuity might well help out his scanty fare ; and just 
because he never did taste or see any of his fellows eat such 
things, he never means to try them, tempt and assure him 
of their goodness as you may — consequently he often thus 
is starving in the midst of plenty, and so it is here. I have 
seen a black boy, crying with hunger, refuse to eat the 
young of the opossum, although hundreds of miles from his 
tribe, because it was a delicacy reserved for his Seniors ; 
and as he wanted some months of the age whefi he would be 
allowed to indulge in such fare, he preferred starving out- 
right. There was certainly something honourable in his 
sacrifice, particularly as his eating it could in this instance 
have injured no one. 

They perform a variety of initiatory ceremonies upon the 
youth of both sexes, at the age of puberty ; such as scari- 
fication, punching out a front tooth, and other monstrosi- 
ties, which are perfectly incomprehensible ; there are a few 
customs also peculiarly enforced upon the females, which 
are not adapted for the pages of a mere populai* outline of 
their character; but which still evince the grand operation 
of the right of might, in a very undisguised and even cruel 
manner. i 8 
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Their weapons of oflFence, which in general are simple, 
consist principally of a great variety of Spears, Boomerangs, 
Waddies, Nulla-Nnllas, &c. Their spears are sometimes 
barbed, sometimes plainly pointed, according to the pai*pose 
they have in view when about to use them ; they are mostly 
thrown by hand, but in some districts the important assist- 
ance of the " PFamra,^ or Throwing-Stick, is added, which 
greatly increases the efficiency of the weapon. The Boom- 
erang is a curious example of a rough intuitive application 
of scientific principles ; it is a thin slab of wood cut into 
an irregular curve of the rudest description, and varies 
slightly in form according to the whim or skilfulness of the 
manufacturer. By continued practice the natives become 
very expert in its use, both as an instrument for the exhi- 
bition of skill or amusement, and as an effective missile in 
their numerous deadly encounters. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell has very scientifically and success- 
fully adapted the form of this peculiar cm^ve in the con- 
struction of a Boomerang Screw Propeller, for the use of 
Steam Vessels, the advantage of which has been already 
satisfactorily tested and proved on the magnificent waters 
of Port Jackson. The " Waddie " is a mere club, and is 
used as such. The *^ Nulla-Nulla " is a straight stick, 
which they throw with great force and accuracy, making it 
strike the ground and bound thence to the object at which 
it is cast. Their only defensive weapon is the Heilieman, 
or Shield, which is a long nan*ow ledge of wood, with a 
hand-hole cut into the back, and is principally used to ward 
off spears, and nulla-nullas.; this slight defence they use 
with surprising skill in their regular warlike expeditions. 
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There ai*e, as far as I have been able to discover, no 
CLiefe, nor hereditary Superiors, in any of the tribes ; the 
only influence amongst them being exercised either by the 
old men — ^who not unfrequently assume supernatural attri- 
butes ; that is to say, an unusual power for inflicting evil ; 
or by those whose superior activity of intellect, or probably 
physical power, entitles them by force of arms to this posi- 
tion. There is, however, nothing approaching to Patriarchal 
government or authority even m this respect. 

They often meet together in large numbers, at which time 
an observer might fancy, from their alternating fits of dull- 
ness and vociferation, that they were assembled in solemn 
and important conclave, but in reality the imparting of news 
or the an*angement of future signals, appears to be the chief 
object of discussion ; and even here the form of separating 
themselves into classes, the old and young men at the head, 
near the fires, and the women and weaker ones anywhere 
but at' the privileged places, where anything is likely to be 
got — even if it be only warmth and shelter — is veiy mani- 
fest ; and if it be true that the status of the women of a 
countiy is a fair criterion of the civilization to which its 
people have attained, verily no stronger proof of hnmanity^s 
deepest degradation need bo cited against the Australian 
Aborigines. 

They have absolutely no religion — no sense of a Superior 
Beneficent Being, no idea whatever of a Creator. It is 
indeed astonishing how little perception they possess of what 
is usually accounted one of the most natural impulses of the 
mind, an idea of some sort respecting a Superior Creative 
and Sustaining Being. Unlike the earliest institutions of 
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most nncivilized races, theirs eaforccno polytheism, no 
idolatry, no whimsical mythologies, nor poetical transmi- 
grations, nor metamorphoses of gods ; their dull and gro- 
velling minds have not even room for one snch aspiration ; 
and their only belief in the sapernatnral is exhibited in an 
abject fear of some unseen, nnfelt, and indescribable power 
of evil. With this feeling dai*kness is closely associated ; 
and the dnll moaning of the wind, or an nnnsaal mnrmnring 
of the distant waters, are signs and tokens of the approach 
of this eyer-haiiDting demon of their apprehension. 

They have no marriage ceremonial, and the proprietor- 
ship of wives, or " gins,'' is generally maintained by force 
of arms ; quarrels upon this subject being among their chief 
causes of war. Little or no real affection appears to exist 
amongst them, and social laws are evidently to a great 
extent dispensed with. When by accident, infirmity, or 
extreme old age, any of a tribe become helpless or trouble- 
some, the rest move off and leave the wretched object to 
linger and die. I have been told of cases of the hastening 
of such deaths, but do not think it true. It would, how- 
ever, be in reality a far more charitable way of treating 
their infirm and old, than the practice of leaving them, as I 
have seen them do, to perish lingeiingly in their decay. 
They invariably conceal or bury their dead — a hollow tree 
is most frequently their simple mausoleum. 

In some instances Cannibalism has distinctly been proved 
to exist amongst them. I have myself, among the rubbish 
of a black "gin's " net, found portions of human limbs and 
joints, in various stages of decomposition ; and on one occa- 
sion, upon a sudden encounter with a strange tribe, I found 
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the thigh of a child broiling upon the embers^ in conjunction 
with opossam, snake, &c., evidently destined for the even- 
ing meal, which in their hasty flight they had deserted ; 
but to their credit it must be recorded by all who know them, 
that this is very rarely a crime and degradation with which 
they are justly chargeable, in spite- of their natural ferocity, 
their utter indifference for others' sufferings, and what, in 
their scant and precarious mode of living, might almost be 
deemed the many inducements to this atrocity. 

It would, perhaps be straining comparison too far, in the 
case of such a decidedly inferior race, to offer any illustra- 
tion from the testimony of ancient writers, respecting the 
relative condition of almost all uncivilized races. It may, 
perhaps, be sufficient, however, in connection with this sub- 
ject, to direct attention to the brief account given by C»sar, 
in the sixth book of his Commentaries, as to the rude state 
of manners and the barbarous customs of the ancient nor- 
thern inhabitants of Europe, — ^the Germans, Huns, Alans, 
and other less-distinguished nations, — to shew, that in all 
ages, even in a comparatively advanced state of civilization, 
the lowest depth of sensual degradation has invariably pre- 
vailed. Dr. Bobertson, in treating of a subject somewhat 
similar, namely, the Abori^al Americans, deduces com- 
parisons which upon careful investigation exhibit a surpris- 
ing correspondence of manners and customs with the older 
nations above alluded to ; but, unhappily, degeneration 
rather than amelioration, is the characteristic of the Aus- 
tralian Aborigine. The reverse of former invasions has 
been accomplished here ; an inundation of light and intel- 
ligence, sm-passing that which struggled against Gothic 
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rndenses and licentiousness, has taken place ; and the effect 
upon the primitive inhabitants has been in the one instance 
no less important than in the other ; but, unfortunately, 
there have been here no contemporaneous writers, no Caesar 
nor Tacitus has visited these shores, to throw the light of 
his genius upon the rude and barren history of Australia — 
future enquirers must therefore grope their way through the 
chaotic obscurity of its mere inferential records. 

Nothing connected with the Aborigines is more remarka- 
ble than their dialect, and no particular is, perhaps, more 
diversely considered, nor, I think, less clearly understood. 
Various ingenious theories are broached to account for the 
startling variety which in this respect exists. A few facts 
well considered in connection with this subject, may help 
to a more reasonable conclusion than a thousand vague 
conjectures. 

The circumstance that they name their children after 
some familiar object by which they are sun-ounded, (some 
particular fruit, tree, flower, shrub, or animal,) and that the 
names of parents change with the birth of every child, are 
peculiarities which must necessarily, even among their own 
tribes, cause an immense deal of confusion ; but the fact 
that from the moment any among the tribe dies his name 
jj never again mentioned, and that the name of the tree, 
fruit, flower, shrub, or animal, whence his name had been 
derived, is from that moment, among that particular tribe, 
changed, is curiously important. Hence, in some measure, 
may be traced the immense diversity in the accounts which 
have hitherto appeared respecting the language, and tlie 
extraordinary difficulty of acquiring anything more than the 
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most superficial knowledge of it. It is constantly changing 
among each ti-ibe, and from the circumstance just mentioned, 
it must be obvious that in a very few years the names of 
almost everything around them, (and which indeed form the 
bulk of their language,) must be so altered, that two tribes 
which had spoken the same dialect may during an absence 
of a year or two, have so altered the names of everything 
about them, as to be, when they meet, almost unintelligible 
to each other ; thus the very groundwork of language, (their 
nouns,) is destroyed. For instance, take an individual 
from each of two or three tribes, the name of one shall be 
EuROZA, synonymous with Sun, another Koorall, named after 
a fish ; of the third, Butchin, signifying Spear. Now, on the 
death of either of these people, the name by which he was 
distinguished is never again heai'd, and the respective word 
signifying Sun, Fish,' or Spear, is as widely changed as 
possible ; and a traveller who had lately learned their de- 
signation of these particular objects, may thus in a few 
months be astonished at finding that no such words exist in 
their vocabulaiy ; that they can never be induced to utter 
them, and that to all appearance they have no recollection 
of such sounds: and bearing in mind the geometrical pro- 
gression of this change, when extended to thousands, it will 
not be difficult to understand the complexity of the subject. 
This should lead persens to be very chary of offering 
anything like dictatorial opinions as to the language of these 
Natives, and induce, perhaps, a more charitable feelmg 
than is usually exhited among gentlemen who think the sub- 
ject worth investigating, but who, of course, are invariably 
mei at every stage of their examination with obstacles and 
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conti-adictions like these. I think, however, that this appa- 
rently insignificant circumstance goes far towards shaking 
many of these elaborate theories, as to the varions origins 
of the numerous tribes scattered throughout the Interior. 
Without presuming to state"that it is so, I venture to assert 
that it is quite possible that the whole race are identical : 
there is nothing, I feel assured, in the diversity of their 
language that can be offered to the contrary ; for it is 
remarkable that the greatest diversity exists between tribes 
most closely approximating ; and it may be also observed, 
that in spite of the mutual changes constantly going on, a 
sufficient analogy exists, especially among the dialects of the 
most distant tribes, to evidence the probability of their com- 
mon origin. Their character or disposition is perhaps the 
last item in this consideration. 

Among the many peculiarities of thosls with whom I have 
chanced to meet, a treacherous cunning and a total absence 
of what is called feeling for others, an utter want of discri- 
mination in the savage cruelties they perpetrate, are per- 
haps the most remarkable of their characteristics; they 
completely lack that sort of savage nobleness, and sensitive 
intelligence, so eminent in the North American Indian, or 
the New Zealander ; and indeed they have not even enough 
of instinctive comprehension, (possessed generally by infe- 
rior animals,) to be awed by or to admire the cool and col- 
lected courage of a superior adversaiy. A rush of fool- 
hardy daring, or even the blusteiing noise of a well-armed 
coward, scatter them like birds ; but the intrepid daring of 
a mind unknown to fear, the coolness that can meet an 
unexpected danger, and calmly and deliberately defy it, has 
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with them no effect ; they have not even the noble brute's 
appreciation of a still nobler power than their own, and in 
the successful accident which brings into their remorseless 
hands a few unarmed, powerless (perhaps starving,) men, 
all sense of feeling, all power of observation, all thought of 
anything but savage and immediate butchery, is apparently 
swallowed up ; and inciting each other by hideous yells, and 
drowning their own vile fears in clamorous excitement, 
they rush madly on to do the murderous deed, which no 
motive on earth can justify, and for which they have no 
possible object other than that implanted in their treacherous 
and brutalized instincts. Then* victim probably is a stran 
ger, harmless, iunocent of injury to them or theirs, or even 
bent, perhaps, on seeking to do them semce ; and ho is 
battered to atoms with their dubs, or mangled with their 
spears. Thus many a noble-hearted fellow has perished, 
and perished unheeded by the law, uncai-ed for by the hand 
of power, but not all unavenged ; for in that ever-urging 
might of right, which swells the veins of injured English- 
men, the odious shield set up by unjust law to screen the 
murderer from his doom, has failed, and retribution has 
Mien with tenfold force upon the heads of those thus sacri- 
ficed to the impiUdence of an indiscriminate attempt at phi- 
lanthropical protection. It would be a fearfiil power, I 
own, to trust the unreserved infliction of punishment into 
injured hands, but how infinitely more terrible is the vengeful 
spirit that bums to crush the arbitrary attempt of power to 
shield the injurer, and expose the victim to the consequences 
of further and increasing depredation. Revenge is not only 
fostered, but embittered by ^interference such as this, no 
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matter what maj be the merit of the cause ; and when that 
mterference is not only nnjast, bat manifestly fntUe, it needs 
but little consideration to perceiye how serious mnst be the 
consequences to all concerned, -particularly to those on whose 
behalf the evident injnstice has been urged. 

The most sincere well wisher for these unfortunate people 
— and I include myself among the number, for I have 
striven through years, and often at the peril of my Mfe, for 
the amelioration of their condition — can find no greater sub- 
ject of regret or select a more fertile source of evil to their 
cause, than the feeling exhibited so warmly by a late Go- 
vernor of the Colony in favour of their indiscriminate protec-* 
:^ion ; a feeling, I fear, still too much afifected, and attempted 
to be enforced, but all in vain ; the law and the executive, 
though powerful to punish and redress, are powerless to 
perpetuate bjustice ; a higher tribunjal, based on nature, 
throned in the human heart, sways their influence, and 
tramples upon their presumptuous authority. 

The actual position m which the Squatter of die so-oaUed 
unsettled districts stands towards the Aboiigiual tribes, (of 
course I allude to wild and unsubdued Savages,) is one of 
undoubted hostility ; in plain terms, it is a position of open 
warfare ; and without presuming to enter into the question 
of right, by which the British Government or any superior 
power assumes the privilege of taking possession of and 
inhabiting the wasting territories of such savage tribes ; it 
is. surely to be inferred, that the mere assumption of this 
authority conveys to the subjects of that Government an 
indisputable right to protection— at any rate, the right of 
self-protection is inherent in our natural as well as civil coi(n 
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stitution, aiid tlie circumstances in which these Sqaatters 
exist are andeniably such as justify, nay, imperatively 
demand, the exercise of this indefensible prerogative. 

Snrronaded by numerous tribes of hostile savages, who 
are bent manifestly and determinedly upon the destruction 
of life or property whenever opportunity offers, what other 
course is open to persons so circumstanced ? The very 
nature of our pastoral pursuits is evidently in this respect 
unfavourable to the Grazier and his servant, and affords at 
the same timftimmense facilities for the depredations of their 
lurking foes. The unfortunate Shepherd, in his. solitary 
rambles through the verdant wilds, in inoffensive attendance 
t>n his fleecy flocks, is wholly in their power. It is true 
he is sometimes armed, but generally with some trumpery 
weapon, of the use of which he is unfortunately endowed 
with such little skill, that the actual amount of danger is 
pretty equally divided between the possession of the gnn 
and the object against which it is attempted to be nsed. 
But looking at the matter in a broader view, of what avail 
would be one man, armed ever so efficiently, against either 
the fierce and open, or the secret and insidions attacks of 
combined hundreds of wily savages? Instances are, it is 
true, on record, of men so circumstanced, by mere force of 
cool and deliberate courage, and aided by almost miraculous 
good fortune, escaping with their lives ; one instance I know 
of, where a brave old man, a native of Scotland, for three 
successive hours beat off single-handed a tribe of two hun-> 
drod Blacks, and gallantly succeeded in rescuing his flock 
and bringmg thein safe home, although closely followed and 
incessantly attacked by these tremendous odds for a dis- 
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tance of nearly two miles. The gallant and devoted old 
fellow, when obsei'ved by his comrades at the station, and 
rescaed by them from his perilous position, had lio less than 
seven severe spear wounds in his body ; four of which fear- 
ful weapons were then sticking into him, and one protrud- 
ing completely through him.* 

Other instances of a similar occurrence are recoi-ded, 
but they still bear no proportion to the numbera of unfor- 
tunates who yearly sink beneath such murderous assaults, 
the innocent victims of savage barbarity. Now I trust it 
will be obvious, that such a position as this is one demand- 
ing the free exercise of self-defence; that in the total 
absence of any possibility of inflicting by legal process the 
punishment due to such oflfences, the privilege of summary 
retribution is necessaiy ; nay further, that the rights of 
war, under the worst of the evils of which the parties so 
ciixamstanced are labouring, entitle them to protect them- 
selves by driving from their doors the foe that lurks there 
only to destroy. I deem it manifestly unjust that actual 
murder must be permitted to be perpetrated before sufficient 
measures are allowed to be adopted for the removal of the 
danger. The evident intention to ravage and destroy is 
the natural signal for protective action. But it seems not. 
We must wait till we are attacked, remain quiescent until 
the murderer stalks at our door, and his victims quiver 

* I feel proud to be able to bear testimony here to the liberal gra- 
titude of the Employer of this exemplary servant, whose Incessant 
attention to his deplorable condition was happily rewarded by success, 
and the old man, now a pensioner for life, and again hale and hearty, 
still reaps in easy competence, and in exemption from the necessity 
for toil, the fruits of his faithful service. 
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at our feet, and then a warrant may be obtained from the 
nearest neighbouring justice of the peace ; and armed with 
which preciouis document, and in the name of Her most 
distant Majesty the Queen, (for whose injunctions, of course, 
the wild Blades of Australia must be supposed to entertain 
the highest reverence,) we are permitted to call upon 
the offender to surrender himself to justice* As if it were 
possible to distinguish the particular murderer, although 
the deed was openly done before your eyes, among a tribe 
of equally hideous, naked, and bedaubed savages. As 
well might you lo(^ among that figurative collection of tor- 
meuts-^a bag of fleas-^for the particular insect which had 
especially troubled your night's repose, as attempt thus to 
distinguish. Besides, the law, as well as common sense, 
announces, that all who are banded together in the prose- 
cution of an illegal act, are equally liable for the result of 
that illegal combination ; and the blood shed by the hand 
of one is equally upon the heads of all The manifest 
absurdity of a warrant at all in such cases needs no com- 
ment, and the fearful results to those for the protection of 
whom this interference has been established, justifies me in 
fttatmg, that a more Ui-jndged policy was never concerted, 
a moi*6 destructive ea^e never by human ingenuity de*- 
Tised. 

To those who are unacquainted with the depth of degra- 
dation to which these wretched creatures are reduced, who 
have not seen them in their true character, and felt the 
hopelessness of their position, it may perhaps seem harsh 
to affirm, that kindness and conciliation are entirely thrown 
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airay upon them, bat sach, without a strong admixtare of 
firm and Impressive severity, is unhappily too tme. 

Latterly an important experiment has been tried, that 
of forming them into a Corps of Police, for the protection 
of the Squatter in the frontier, or unsettled districts, against 
the depredations of their more savage bretiiren ; and it 
would appear from reports of their conduct that whatever 
may be the utility of this employment, the restraints of 
military discipline are well suited to their characters, and 
for the first time in their lives they seem not unwilling to 
submit themselves to the trammels of order and regularity. 
This, I must confess, is better than I ever expected from 
them, and it is also a greater moral regeneration than I ever 
thought could result from anything pertaining to matters 
military. 

A deeper and more elaborate investigation (if it could be 
obtained,) might perhaps still frirther shew the Macy of 
judging too hastily from the necessarily limited experience 
which has yet been acquired concerning these most inartifi- 
cial people. But I very much doubt the practicability of 
ever thoroughly understanding them, and am firmly of 
opinion, that the estimate which a few years' residence and 
observation among them gives, cannot be upon the whole 
very far fi-om correct. It is essential in all enquiries like 
these that the objects of investigation should be regarded 
precisely as you would regard any being whose character- 
istics you were anxious to appreciate or define : and nothing 
is so common in our observations of mankind, whether black 
or white, refined or barbarous, as regards each person 
mainly under the peculiar trait of character which seems 
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uppermost, or to which his peculiar manners or habits 
appear to give the greatest prominence ; and as a general 
rule, the deductions which are made from such superficial 
analyses are not very erroneous. Few men are ever much 
more than they seem to be, still fewer are the opposite of 
cluu-acter to that whi6h they exhibit in their ordinary mani- 
festations. Sidney Smith's definition of an extraordinary 
man is an admirable illustration of the exception to this 
rule ; he says ; " An extraordinary man is eight men, not 
one man ; he has as much wit as if he had no sense, and as 
much sense as if he had no wit : his conduct is as judicious 
as if he were the dullest of mortals, and his genius is as 
brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined." 

Ordinary mortals possess no such opposites of character 
as these ; theirs is a oneness of power that knows no versa- 
tility, and under limited generalities of observation, we may 
reasonably hope to form our estimates aright, from that 
which is commonly regarded as the superficiality of man- 
ners, but which is really after all the outward and visible 
sign of the divinity that stirs within. And thus I am 
induced to flatter myself that I have not en-ed egregiously 
in estimating so lowly the degraded bemgs whose characters, 
habits, and customs, have been now reviewed. The expe- 
riences to which I have alluded, and from which these gene- 
ral conclusions have been deduced, will be found in detail 
scattered through the pages of the several Sketches of Life 
and Adventures, of which this volume is composed. 
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No. 7.— spoirrs OF the south. 

To the Sportsman, in the Bosh of Australia, there is 
much in its solitary scenes of ^d and singcdar interest, 
\duch requires bntHttle aid from the imagination to render 
extremely fascinatmg. Of course by " Bush," I do not 
taiean the suborbs of large towns, or those mere roadless 
spots of brash and scmb, where periodically pie-nie parties 
pause to dance and feed, and pent-np townsmen throw aside 
their numerous dwly cares, to ruralize in semi-sylran 
state. I mean by ^^Bush" those ^gtant and seduded 
wastes, over which ihie eye may roam or the foot may tramp, 
ivithont fear of meeting anything of human mould to mar 
the deep repose or desecrate the ahnost sacred solitndfi of 
nature. 

In such Wildernesses of earth, where, probably, no foot 
save yours has trod, the pic-nic to be enjoyed is on a scale 
extensive in an inverse ratio to the ^^vioOicum" supplied, 
and at which youi* dog and gun, whilst they yield to yoii 
the ever-varying delights of sport, are the only bnt impor- 
tant substitutes for the well-lined hampers, which ordina- 
rily distinguish the fashionable observanoed of these matic 



It has been often stated that there is no such thing aa 
sport in Australia ; such an assertion is only true of the 
immediate neighbomhodd of some of the oldest and most 
populous towns, or of portions of the long-settled and tho- 
roughly-stocked pastoral districts. In other portions there 
is an endless variety to be obtained by those whose pursuits 
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and indinatioas lead them to seek it — this any one who has 
experience of the Bnsh can testify. I have lired for years 
beyond the so-called '< limits of location," and wandered 
month after month along its bonndiess hills and plains, re- 
lying solely upon the game its forests and waters coold sap- 
ply to the ministration of nature's most imperative demands. 
My horses, dogs, and gan, my only companions ; a blanke t 
and tin pot my only household furniture ; the earth my 
bed ; and the '^ spacious firmament on high,'' as Addison 
magniloqnently entitles it, my only roof and shelter — ^the 
latter often, I most confess, a yery cold and leaky one — 
and my own experience is, that in most of such fertile por- 
tions of the country a great abundance of game is to be 
met with. 

I am anxious not to be misunderstood to assert, that we 
can produce here all kinds of sport, or that those we do 
possess are even to be compared with some of. the most 
approved of England's sporting treats. Oar native dogs 
are not Foxes, nor our Wild Bulls Bisons ; neither are our 
Kangaroos Antelopes, nor our Wild Pigs veritable Boars : 
nevertheless, the pursuit of such, albeit unrecognized, game, 
affords exciting spoil;, and is not to be despised. 

To the hybrid sportsman of the Cockney school, whose 
town-formed mind knows no idea of sport apart from crowded 
rings or noisy bettmg stands, such sports can hardly be 
inviting. To those of the legitimate regimey who do pos- 
sess a taste for something else, I trust a few brief sketches 
of the Sports of the South may not come amiss, although 
the game referred to be of a less ennoblmg character or less 
tumoltuonsly exciting than are those brilliant events in 
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which they are accastomed to participate. A dose of Hock 
and soda-water may, however, be constitationally agreeable 
after an undue freedom of indulgence in potables more 
potent. Man, even of the sporting genus, cannot quite 
subsist alone on brandy and water, nor can he dispense 
entirely %vith those smaller dissipations, which in themselves, 
although comparatively insipid, are, after all, the real por- 
ridge to the salt, whose savour else would preponderate 
Dverpoweringly. 

Not but that we do occasionally muster " brilliant events " 
upon the Turf, and get up valiant " meets," to ishase the 
native Dingo in the neighbourhood of our chief towns. An 
Englishman imports his ardent love of hunting and hotse- 
racing as naturally as he carries about with him any other 
of his numerous predilections and antipathies, and the result 
is, that various descriptions of hounds, and a very fine 
breed of horses, fleet, enduring, and symmetrical, from the 
choicest imported stock, are now commonly to be met with 
in Australia. 

The distinguishing sport of the country, however, is 
< Kangaroo-hunting, and in an open forest oonntry, wiHi 
a brace of good dogs, a magnificent sport it is. With an 
animal possessed of great speed, and armed with prodi^ous 
strength, the exdtement of the chase acquires the added 
zest of a fierce and hazardous encounter between the hunters 
and the hunted, which unfortunately, however, too fre- 
quently results in the destruction or severe mtitilation of 
those who lack experience of such matters. 

From English engravings of Australian Kangaroo- 
Hunting, it appears to me that a most erroneous impression . 
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is entertuned as to the animal's style of running. Only a 
short time ago I saw an otherwise very good engraving of 
this description ; bat the Kangaroos are galloping along on 
all fonrs, with his tail cocked up over his back, like a para^ 
lytic squirrel — an evident mistake, for the Kangaroo runs 
or rather hops, in an upright posture, slightly inclined for- 
iwards when at ftill speed, his whole power of motion bemg 
ht his hind legs and tail ; with the latter of which he strikes 
the ground, and boimds to a surprising distance. I have 
measured the length of the leap of a Kangaroo at full speed 
and found it from twenty-five to thirty feet. 

The hind legs of this curious animal are bent under it 
body, the whole of the lower part of the leg lying along the 
ground, so that in sprin^ng, these legs and tail are made to 
serve the same relative purpose as the hind and forelegs of 
ahorse, only that the Kangaroo, from its peculiar formation 
is compelled to perform a sort of rocking motion, and to take 
more perpendicular leaps : nevertheless, for a short distance, 
his speed is greater even than that of the horse, and it 
requires a veiy good and well- trained hound to keep up with 
him. His fore feet, which are indeed mere claws, are only 
nsed when he assumes the horizontal position necessary to 
enable him to feed, and for the purpose of grappling with 
his antagonist when standing at bay. The Kangaroo ap- 
pears a timid, inoffensive aninial, but when baited for life is a 
dangerous creature to approach, and a blow from its tail, or 
a gash from the middle toe of one of its hind feet, is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. If the Kangaroo can succeed in reaching 
deep water, it becomes a most difficult and dangerous attack 
for the dogs to attempt. I had once W9 ont of three doga 
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killed by one of the largest sort, known bj the name of an 
" Old Man^^^ who ran into the centre of a deep lagoon, after 
a ten minutes* bursting ran across the edge of one of those 
hollow plains so common in many parts of the Interior. 

When in about four feet of water, he turned and faced 
his canine enemies with a sort of intelligent consciousness 
of his superiority, which was in marked contrast with the 
stupid simplicity of the expression of his yisage. With 
heedless courage the dogs assailed him, but it was in vain 
that they approached : the tremendous advantage which the 
Kangaroo enjoyed, from his height and peculiarity of struc- 
ture, — ^which enabled him. of course, to stand at ease upon 
the bottom of the lagoon whilst the dogs were swimming-— 
was very soon apparent. As each dog reached him, he 
immediately, with a stroke of his paw, sank it beneath 
the smface, occasionally as opportunity offered holding it 
down for several seconds at a time. The dogs behaved 
with desperate courage, attacking again and again with 
unrelenting fierceness, although baffled and beaten back, 
scratched, and half drowned at each encounter. At length, 
exhaustion grew upon them, and after one vigorone rally, 
two of them sank to rise no more alive, while the third — 
a young dog, which had not been so much injured in the 
skirmish, and which missing the encouragement of his com- 
rades, thought it was high tune to ciy '^ hold, enough,'' 
turned tail upon his snccessftil foe, and left him in the com- 
placent possession of a bloody victory. 

The " Old Man " then hopped quietly away, and was 
soon out of sight in the distant Bush. I have seen them 
killed' in this way, but if %h^ water is of a favonrabl^ 4epth, 
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and the bottom of the lagoon is of a nature to admit of his 

free movements, the chances are greatly against the dogs, 

which are veiy soon baffled by this unequal aquatic warfare. 
The flesh of the thigh of the Kangaroo makes excellent 

steaks, and its tail is much approved in the manufacture of 

soup. 
There is also a great variety of the Wallaby, or inferior 

Kangaroo tribe, which affords abundance of sport, and adds 
considerably to the indigenous edibles of the Bnsh. There 
are two principal kinds ; viz. the Brush and the Bock Wal- 
laby, both of which are very numerous. These animals are 
about half tbe size of the full-grown Kangaroo, and are 
more frequently shot than coursed, on account of their habits 
of haunting respectively the most thickly timbered and moun- 
tainous portions of the country — retreats from which it is 
next to impossible to drive them. In the Brushes you get 
bkck fellows to assist you, turning them into these natural 
preserves to work like gamekeepers and dogs in an English 
cover, conducting your operations for the ^' battue^ in a 
precisely similar manner as is there arranged ; and if actual 
slaughter affords any satisfaction, this may be regarded as 
a most delightful recreation, for in a very short time you 
may load a tribe of blacks with your bleeding spoils : but 
never having myself been partial to battue slaughtering, this 
is a sport in which I have not frequently indulged. 

The Bock Wallaby must be sought, as its name indicates, 
among the rocky glens or mountain fastnesses, where shel- 
ter rather than luxuriant herbage is afforded. This is in- 
deed a gentdne sport, a manly and spirited recreation, to 
which I have always been particularly attached. The rug- 
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ged magnificenco of the scenory througli which you pnrsue 
your prey, the wildness and solitude of the silent glens and the 
stupendous majesty of the untrodden mountains, whose 
precipitous ledges afford the merest foothold for the nimble 
objects of your search, lend a keen relish to the charming 
sport, such as I have always found to harmonise with the 
feelmgs of my mind. The little dash of danger, too, from 
falling rocks and yawning chasms, detracts in no wise from 
its excitement, but rather imparts to it an additional zest. 
Other less romantic dangers, from the spears of the Blacks, 
occasionally, however, interfere with the quiet enjoyment of 
this pursuit. And there is some further danger from yonr 
own weapon, which can scarcely be avoided, occasioned fire- 
quently by the rebounding of your bullet from some of the 
surrounding rocks, from which latter hazardous casualty I 
on one occasion received a severe contusion on the heel, — 
the ball of my rifle havmg struck upon some slightly -indiBed 
face of an opposite rock, and been projected thence in a 
backward direction over my head, so nearly approaching 
to me that I distinctly heard the whizz as it flew by ; it 
then struck a projecting angle of the rocks behind me, from 
which it was again reverberated to its former course, ter- 
nunating its flight, — spent, fortunately from the distance it 
had travelled — ^by giving me a small taste of that which I 
had intended for the lucky marsupial, which had of course 
now escaped, and was doubtless congratulating itself upon 
ts safety in some of the inaccessible retreats with which 
these rugged mountains abound. Tho flesh of the Wallaby, 
like that of the Kangaroo, is a very passable substitute for 
beef in the absence of the real thing, and is largely used by 
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the Aborigines, whose method of sneaking upon and spear- 
ing them is veiy ingenious and persevering. Of the still 
inferior animals belonging to tiliis family, the Opossum, 
Bandicote, Paddymelon, Rabbit-rat, Kangaroo-rat, &c., 
may be enumerated as contributing largely to the mainie- 
nance of the Natives, and as affording much moonlight 
amusement to the lovers of the gun. On a clear moonlit 
night, in this agreeable climate, there are, perhaps, few 
more captivating sports than that which this peculiar kind 
of shooting offers ; and for which the scant but graceful 
foliage of the majority of the Australian forest trees is par- 
ticularly favourable. I have elsewhere described the pecu- 
liar method pursued by the Aborigines in hunting the prin- 
cipal of these unfortunate animals. 

Native Dog-hunting is, in fact, neither more nor less than 
the Fox-hunting of the Antipodes ; and there is much simi- 
larity in the sport, particularly when " fashionably " hunted 
as by the Fitzroy foxhounds, where all the paraphernalia of 
a ^regular red-coat " meet" are complied with. The com- 
mon mode of the country, however, is to course them with 
Kangaroo dogs, which usually makes but short work of the 
matter : but even this is a sport keenly tnjoyed, particularly 
when well mounted, and with a good brace of dogs, you 
hs^pen to fall across one in an open piece of country ; and 
the chase lacks nothing of its relish, in the mind of the 
Settier, through the advantage derived by him from the 
destruction of this ravenous and dangerous animal. 

£mn-hunting is a i^rt now rarely enjoyed except at 
the extreme frontiers of the settied districts. The Emu is 
a very dangerous bird for dogs to attack ; its kick is almost 

• l2 
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certainly fatal to them, and it behoves a horseman to be 
well upo hisB guard when he approaches one; instances 
having occnrred where sach a want of care has been the 
means of sacrificing the lives of valuable horses, which have 
been ripped completely open by a blow from the formidable 
toe of this powerful bird. The Emu is most conmionly 
hunted without dogs ; a fair stand-up race between horse 
and bird constituting the chief pleasure of this sport. 
This cm-ious creature, like the Ostrich, the Cassowary, 
the Penquin, or the Apteryx, has a remarkably small 
development of wings, and depends entirely upon its 
legs for locomotion, if the slight flapping motion which it 
sometimes makes with its plumeless wings, when running, 
is excepted ; and it requires a really sound good horse to 
compete with its tremendous speed. The thong of the 
hunter's stockwlup, laid about the region of the neck, 
seems either to kill or catch this species of game ; but the 
latter is a very tickleish operation, for the Emu seems to be 
by nomeans destitute of bravery, andis often therefore during 
the process of catching and taming, extremely mischievous 
and troublesome. The sport, however, is so similar to 
Ostrich-hunting, which has frequently been well described, 
that I refrain from saying more concerning it than that it 
has long enjoyed a high reputation among the recreations of 
the Colony, from its affording one of the best tests that 
can be selected of the speed and endurance of your horse. 

Wild Cattle Shooting, of which there is always an abun- 
dance to be obtained, is now not much practised, except by 
a few adventurous youths, and even these soon tire of a 
spoiii whi^h is attended with much more danger than is com- 
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pensated for by either the pleasure or the excitement which 
it affords. 

Where the cattle are thoromghly wild,— -which of coarse 
they are in such neighhourhood as you presume to *shoot 
them — ^the usual way of enjoying the sport is to proceed 
with a party of two or three on foot towards some of the 
grasi^ and thinly-timbered slopes that usually skirt or fringe 
the plains and valley flats ; here, in secluded spots, large 
herds of wild cattle are to be met with, moving down, as 
the heat o£ the day increases, towards some favourite pool 
or stream. Upon the approach of the sportsmen, their 
general movement is an abortive attempt at retreat. They 
snort, tear up the ground, gallop about in circles, and ma- 
nifest decided symptoms of uneasiness, but seldom either 
actually attack or fly. During this state of affairs you are 
gradually enabled to approach some of them, by creeping 
onwards under the cover of such of the trees as you can 
succeed in getting into a right line between you and the par- 
ticular object of your attack. You then (if you belong to 
the cautious school,) mount some accessible^tree, and seeing 
t]{at your friends are ensconced in similar safety, let fly at 
the first beast whose curiosity gets sufficient mastery of his 
prudence to induce his near enough approach. Now then 
a terrible commotion ensues, especially on the part of the 
wounded animal, around which, with heads and tuls erect, 
and full of blatant wrath, the whole herd plunge and dance 
in most admired disorder. 

At this juncture a fey^ well-planted shots are calculated 
to tell with great effect ; and if your metal is heavy enough, 
and yom* i-Bnge not too distant, a goodly supply^pf the 

I. 3 
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toughest sort of beef you ever tasted is pretty certun to 
reward your labours. However, the pleasure of the sport 
does not always repay you for its risk, particularly if you 
are not securely perched out of harm's way ; and it of course 
sometimes happens, that in the spot where you surprise the 
herd, no such shelter may be available, and then a little 
disagreeable dodging takes place, with possibly a somerset 
in the air, assisted by the horns of some infuriated bull, or 
very probably a knock down and a most unpleasant tramp-* 
ling upon by some stray detachment of the herd, whose 
wrath you have reason to believe is totally blind. 

I must candidly confess that my zest for this sport was 
materiaUy checked by a very severe contusion which I 
received on my first introduction to its arcana, from the 
head of what my companions decidedly called a good-sized 
calf. My own impression to this day is, that it was a Foley 
Cow, or well-grown Steer ; however, the effect at the time 
was all the same, for whatever it was, it charged me full 
tilt — ^head down and tail up, in the most approved style of 
procedure — and before I had time even to think of moving 
I found myself ricocheting over the back of the beast in a 
nanner not by any means agreeable : and then, not to men* 
non the bruises which I received on suddenly regaining 
" terra firma^ with a thump which I thought must have 
dislocated every bone in my body, to be unmercifully laughe^ 
at by my companions, (who, of course, had taken care of 
themselves, and come^ off scathless,) because I had been 
knocked down by a mere calf. From that day, although I 
have frequently joined in the sporty I have never heartil/ 
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enjoyed it ; there was always a disagreeable association of 
ideas about it ; in fact, I never could forget — as a horrid 
bore of a friend of mine, who sets up for a wit in a small way, 
takes care to be incessantly reminding me — ^that at the out- 
set of my cattle-shooting experience, I was most effectually 
cowed by a ccdf ! 

Wild-horse hunting, of which in several districts a very 
fmr supply may be had for those who like it, is a sport 
much more congenial to my taste, albeit no less attendant 
with peril than that of Cattle-stalking ; but is, I think, one 
infinitely superior in pleasure and excitement. There is 
something, too, more noble in the animal you hunt, while 
the object of the sport is useful, instead of being, as is too 
frequently the case with sport in general, adopted merely 
for destruction. 

Of course in this pursuit your object is, not to destroy, 
but to catch, for afler uses, the noble creature wMch ranks 
so high among the many important ministers to man's com- 
fort and convenience, provided for us in the animal crea- 
tion ; but as a general rule, I am convinced that this same 
catching process is a thoroughly unprofitable one, for fre- 
quently as many horses are killed or spoiled in the chase as 
are obtained for the trouble of running them in. Yet, 
joining the hunt only as a sport, this is a really delightful 
and most exciting employment. These horses, it will of 
course be understood, are the long-lost and neglected off- 
spring of imported stock (chiefly of Valparaiso breed,) and 
which, after years of neglect, have multiplied prodigiously 
and become quite wild. They degenerated considerably^ 
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as is usual with wild stock, but make very serviceable 
hackneys when tamed and broken. 

The process of catching them is simple ; the object being 
to run in, from the mountainous regions which they Se- 
quent, to some adjacent stock-yard, as many of the troop 
as you can succeed in cutting off from the rest of tiieir 
companions, and driving in from their mountain fastnesses. 
This of com'se can only be accomplished by careful manage- 
ment and long and severe riding. It Is often found neces- 
sary, where the country is particularly broken and adverse 
to your operations, to construct temporary yards into which 
to run them; this plan, although often successful, is 
attended with so much expense and loss of time, that it is 
rarely profitable, even when the number of horses to be 
obtamed by these means is very considerable. 

Generally a party of six or eight well-mounted men ar^ 
employed on this service, and scouring the nei^bourhood 
of their reputed haunts in parties of twos or threes until 
the troop is sighted, each party alternately takes iq) the 
chase, maintaining by this means one incessant gallop, until 
their fatigue enables you to turn and drive them in the 
required direction. It is a common but injurious practice 
after discovering them, to wait until the heat of the day 
induces them to drink, and then, when their stomachs are 
thus distended, to pounce upon them, the more effectually 
and quickly to enable you to fatigue and turn them. This 
scheme, however, leads to the destruction of great numbers, 
for in this state they often run until they drop dead ; and I 
have myself seen them run until they are quite blind, when 
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they either fall a useless prey into the clutches of the hunr 
ter, or dash themselves to pieces in their phi'enzied efforts 
for liberty.] 

Among the dangers attendant upon this violent sport, 
the dreadfully mountainous country in which you mostly 
have to follow it is not to be disregarded ; and surely 
nothing short of a series of miracles can account for the 
many narrow escapes from dangers in which you seem to 
be perpetually involved. Unlike eattle, horses invariably 
fly at your approach, and when turned in their wild career, 
and baffled and foiled in every effort to outstrip their deter- 
mined pursuers, and to break from the ever-ready circle of 
enemies who surround and at every alternate point and 
opportunity oppose them, a sort of terrible determination 
to escape seems suddenly to inspire them. I have seen 
them simultaneously pause in their baffled flight, and shriek 
with rage at their discomfiture ; but when this moment of 
suspense is past, and fierce determination kindles in their 
every eye, then is the time to keep well on your guard, for 
onward they rush with heedless undeviating impetuosity, 
trampling down all before them with a force which is fear- 
ful to contemplate. To arrest then: progress when thus 
driven to desperation is impossible, and it is well if you 
perceive the state of things in time to get out of their way, 
for thus have many men and horses been killed, or fre- 
quently so mutilated beneath the hoofs of the infuriated 
animals, as to maim and cripple them for life. 

" Away, away, onwards they dash, 
Torrents less rapid, and less rash." 
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This is, of course, the grand excitement of the diase : 
and here it is that superior horsemanship, daring, and 
deeply calculating skill, are to be manifested. Mndi, also 
now depends upon the speed and bottom of your horse. 
Away like the wind they fly, over hill and dale ; now 
bounding up a steep and rocky ridge, now dashing madly 
down a rough precipitous slope, which brings your heart 
into your mouth each stride you take, if yon are bold 
enough to follow, and which, unless you determine to 
give up the chase at once, you have no alternative but to 
do. A very short time, however, now decides the proba- 
bilities of success ; the pace is too severe to be long conti- 
nned, and of course if you can only tire them out so as to 
succeed in again turning and heading them towards the 
plains, the day is yours, and but little more trouble is 
required to drive them to the stock-yard : but failing this 
success, — ^which is not at all unfrequent, — the maddened 
creatures hold on their desperate course until the shelter of 
the ahnost impenetrable forests and the mountains of the 
dividing ranges is attained, and they are again free and 
untrammelled in their safe and unapproachable wilds.— 

" A thousand horse ! the wUd, the free ! '* 

While upon the subject of imported animals, run wild, 
I may as well mention, that some of the Coast Scrubs are 
infested with large numbers of Wild Pigs, which afford 
capital occupation for the gun, and help, moreover, advan- 
tageously ^' to keep the pot a-boilingj' Some of the wild 
hogs grow to an enormous size, and are anything but safe 
or agreeable tmimals] to meet with when they ar© hungry. 
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I remember on the Clarence surprising a huge monster that 
had just gored to death a poor old man, and had actually 
half eaten him, whilst his body was yet warm and quiver- 
ing. The fierce and ravenous beast turned savagely upon 
me as I approached, but luckily I had my gun, and accord* 
ingly I promptly admimstered a dose of buck shot under 
his shoulder, which brought him to the ground. He in- 
stantly, however, recovered his feet, and foaming with 
wrath, again advanced to attack me. A second discharge 
arrested him in his career, and enabled me to reload with 
ball, by which I speedily despatched him. This kind of 
episode, however, when you are only prepared for a little 
harmless porker-shooting, detracts considerably from the 
enjoyment of this sport 

I shall detail but one other description of sport which 
this country yields, and for this purpose select the Bustard, 
which is, of all the varieties of game in the Interior,— 
although much sought for, on account of the delicate and 
substantial repast it affords, — one of the most difficult birds 
to shoot. To quote from high authority^ ^ The Bustard, 
or Wild Turkey, is a capital fellow, and an excellent dish ;'* 
to which startling and important information I beg to add, 
that the Bustard varies very much in size, often weighing 
from eighteen to twenty pounds ; and although somewhat 
similar in appearance and flavour, it is generally a much 
larger bird than the domesticated fowl, from which it derives 
its common alias of Turkey. 

Formerly, when the Aborigine was their only enemy, 
they appear to have been as little shy as any other bird ; 
but whether they have been specially endowed with a keen 
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sosceptibilitjoftheii* own fine flavour, or are, — as the high 
authority abeady quoted would express it,-M5onscious that 
" they are a capital dish," or whether they are instinctively 
a sage and apprehensive race, I know not ; the fact, how- 
ever, is indisputable, that a more difficult bird to get at 
can scarcely be found in the most extensive sporting expe- 
rience. 

In unfrequented parts of the country, this remarkable 
shyness is not so manifest ; even after having been shot at on 
foot, you may often succeed in getting at them on horse- 
back. This plan, however, holds good but twice or thrice, 
and where they have been frequently sought, as in a tole- 
rably well-settled district, it requires all a genuine sports- 
man's art and persevering ingenuity to get a chance at one. 
I have at diflerent times succeeded in shooting many by 
the various schemes I have adopted. Towards the end of 
one season, in particular, I remember there were only five 
left in my immediate neighbourhood ; these took up their 
quarters upon a large adjoining plain ; where they went at 
night Heaven only knows, — ^but there, from daylight until 
dark, they resolutely stuck, — and the moment any person 
appeared in sight, even at the distance of a mile, they at 
once commenced defensive operations, stalking majestically, 
(with their huge white *' bands " fluttering in the breeze) 
in careful cmTes to the centre of this chosen spot of safety. 
Surrounding or driving them was quite out of the question : 
upon a pMn so large as the one to which I allude, a regi- 
ment of soldiers would have proved inadequate to the task. 
Stratagem alone remained. The long range of the rifle had 
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long before afforded them safficient instraction as to the 
nearest possible approach of the enemy compatible with 
their safety. The deception of the horse was palpably 
familiar to their defensive tactics ; whilst the nature of their 
open position, their keen sense of smell, and the height at 
which they carry their heads, (sometimes four or five feet,) 
rendered the laborious representation of a snake in the grass, 
even after a mile or two's tedious crawling, a frequently 
ineffectual and always unpleasant contrivance. 

I had astonished them once or twice, also, by driving up 
to them in a gig ; but this, like every other such surprise, 
was not to be successfully repeated. Carefully driving a 
few quiet milkers from the daiiy herd slowly before me, and 
letting them partially feed as they approached the enemy's 
camp, I had found at times veiy successful ; but even this 
at last failed, and I was then driven to my wit's end to 
conceive another project to deceive them. Everything 
appeared to fail ; at length I bethought me of the black 
fellow's " artful dodge," of sheltering his approach by car- 
rying boughs of trees before him as he sneaks upon his 
game, and I determined to improve if possible upon this 
hint from nature. With this view I constructed, by hoops, 
and sticks, and leafy boughs twisted together, a sort of 
portable arbour, into which I ensconced myself, veiy much 
after the well-known fashion of " Jack in the Green ' ' of 
May-day memory, and gun in hand, advanced upon the 
game. 

I remember well how often I was veiy nearly spoiling 
every chance of success by an irresistible impulse to laugh 
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each time I pictured to myself the ludicrous appearance 1 
must have presented had any one been near to watch me 
'Hie birds, too, as I approached, looked so ridiculously 
amazed, and strutted staringlj about with a half-suppressed 
** gobble, gobble, gobble," evidently endeavouring to gather 
each other^s opinion concerning this marvellous phenome- 
non, and reslTaining themselves only by an apparent point 
of honour fri^m at once taking the sense of the meeting npon 
the prudence of an immediate flight. They were literally 
frighted out of their propriety,— a Bumham wooii had 
come to Dunsinane — and they were fairly nonplussed. My 
excite^ 'cnt as I came within gunshot had, ho vv ever, suffi- 
cient influence to check any nndue or boisterous apprecia- 
tion of this comical scene ; and feeling that now my veiy 
last chance at this wary quintette had actuaUy arrived, I 
withheld my fire until well within distance of them, when, 
finding that any closer range was highly problematical, 
judging from the receding movements amd the troubled phy- 
siognomies of the bewildered birds ; I therefore rested the 
base of my arbourous tenement on the ground, projected my 
double-barrel through an aperture in front, and taking deli- 
berate aim, let fly at the heads of the first two that came 
within the line of fire, dashed down my house of boughs, 
and was just in time with my reserve barrel to arrest the 
flight of the second bird, which, it appeared, I had at the 
first shot only slightly wounded. 

The two Bustards thus obtained weighed respectively 
twenty*two and seventeen pounds, and they were the last 
of the tribe I was ever able to obtain ; for although the 
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other three in the course of a week returned to the piotec* 
tion of this plain, they retained a very judicious apprehen- 
sion of green boughs, and no ingenuity of mine was ever 
sufficient to practice further upon their credulity. And 
there, in all the self-important majesty of conquerors, until 
the season of their departure to more genial climes, this 
sapient trio stalked, the bane of all my sporting friends, 
(and very nearly the death of one,) whose frequent and 
irigonious efforts were in this particular doomed to go un- 
rewarded. 

The nearly sacrificed friend to whom I have specially 
alluded, was a very young gentleman, whose natural taste 
for masquerading led him to insist on dressing himself up 
for an attack on these devoted birds, in an Emu's skiuj 
prompted no doubt to this particular costume by the re 
markable adaptation of his legs for carrying out a perfect 
representation of this character. The result was unpleasant 
in the extreme. He had no sooner started on his adven- 
ture than the dogs were upon him,(imprudently turned out, 
I fear, for the purpose). Running away was, of course, in 
his awkward predicament, the very worst thing to attempt, 
but so frightened was the poor fellow, that away he went 
as hard as he could run, (the most awkward representation 
of an Emu that ever I saw) ; fortunately, however, he kept 
his gun under his wing, for in a little more than a moment 
the dogs were up with him ; he turned, screaming with 
excess of terror, and swung his gun about with frantic 
energy to keep them off. Alarmed for his safety, we ran 
to his assistance, and but for the imminent danger he was 
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in, I think a more comical scene could hardly have been 
enjoyed. The dogs seemed somehow to have found out 
that he was not exactly a bird ; they were, nevertheless, very 
desirous of considering him " game ** of some sort, and of 
worrying him accordingly. As we approached we could 
see the poor fellow, sometimes reeling about and struggling 
with two dogs hanging on to him, sometimes they were all 
rolling over and over indiscrimmately ; — sometimes he was 
striking out lustily with the butt of his gun, and was always 
(whatever else might be going on,) screaming murder with 
an intense conviction of its reality, which was quite touch- 
ing. When we arrived to his aid, and had beaten off his 
canine enemies, he was so unlike a bird, that really none 
but an insane padr of dogs could have gone on supposing 
him one. He was also very unlike a man, so much so, 
that the doctor who came to see him felt called upon to 
remark, among other professional slang, that he didn't think 
his mother would know him if she saw him. Luckily, how- 
ever, the injuries were superficial, and be soon recovered, 
but the Bustards for that season remained thenceforward 
unharmed and unmolested. 

Most of the other Sports of the Colony are so similar 
to those of England, that it would be superfluous to enu- 
merate them here. Snipe, Duck, Quail, &c., are shot pretty 
much in the same manner all over the world ; and as to 
Fishing, there is little or no peculiarity worth mentioning 
respecting the " gentle sport." The Cod grows to a pro- 
digious size in some of our western waters, (sometimes 
seventy or eighty pounds in weight,) which makes a sub- 
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stantial addition to the larder. The Herring in our eastern 
streams stands in lieu of Trout for Flj-fishing ; and the 
bays and harbours of our extensive line of coast afford 
incessant fishing amusement to the piscatorial tribe, in every 
variety, from a Shark to a Shrimp, or even, occasionally, 
from a Whale to a Periwinkle, 
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No. 8.— COLONIAL SOCIETY. 

The subject of Colonial Society is one into the details 
of which I do not propof e entering in the present Sketches. 
A field so novel and extensive could hardly be fairly opened 
in the pages of a desultory Sketch-book ; such a subject, 
moreover, would seem to require the connected interest of 
a tale or novel, the varying incidents of which might be 
introduced to facilitate the exhibition of character more 
plainly and intelligibly than could otherwise be obtained 
from the best pen-and-ink illustrations. 

I select, however, from that mingled mass of ever-varia- 
ble humanity, Societt, a specimen description of the two 
opposite classes of Colonial people, whose peculiar charac- 
teristics may almost be considei*ed as the result of accidental 
circumstances, rather than as belonging to any natural dis- 
pensation ; I allude respectively to " New Chums " and 
" Old Hands ;" each class in itself a motley, heterogeneous 
race, but possessing, nevertheless, sufficient distinctiveness 
of character to mark, beyond the possibility of doubt, the 
well-known stereotyped essentials of the order to which they 
belong. 

One of the most remarkable creatures in the whole circle 
of Colonial society, is that unhappy nondescript 'ycleped— 
for want of language more appropriately expressive — a 
" New Chum." 

With a lugubrious helplessness, bordering on imbecility, 
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and a homebred consciousness of self-importance, far, veiy 
far beyond the pale of the supremely ludicrous, this singu- 
lar specimen of the genus Aomo, is, to the Ethnologist of 
the Colonial world precisely what that curiously-amphibious 
animal, which cannot live on land, and dies immediately in 
water, is said to have been to the Hibernian naturalist of 
former days an object alike of general interest and specu- 
lation. Natural History, with its exhaustless stores of ana- 
tomistic wonder, can produce no living parallel to this 
asthenic giant. The New Chum is, in fact, a living speci- 
men of the folly of all human speqplations ; he is actually 
an embodied non seqaktwr ; he follows contrariety in every 
aspect of his dubious affairs ; shadows vacuity forth at every 
turn of thought, and whilst one atom of his curious fresh- 
ness yet remains, he is a true epitome of paradoxes, the 
veritable Gordius of the modem Antipodes. 

Not but that there are diflferences as wide and palpably 
distinct among New Chums as there are in any other phase 
of human society. I have a vivid recollection of those 
verdant days, when personally belonging to that curious 
class, and the thought of many of the hard practical jokes 
by which " Old Hands *' are prone to exemplify their emi- 
nent sagacity, even now comes over me like a dismal dream. 

There are many individuals, of course, who always can 
with reason console themselvoA by the reflection, that they 
suffer somewhat for the sins of tneir Cockney brethren, and 
who may confidently refer to subsequent experience for con- 
firmation of such self-laudatory conclusions. 

Accustomed by previous habits of life to rnrgl pursuits, 
fond of and practised in the sports of the field, many new 
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comers there are who necessarily perform but a brief pro- 
bation in the Bush here, for they (unlike the ^^ New Chum " 
of tovm-bred habits,) have not to recomm^oe their life 
anew. The one casts himself, with the unconscious hdpless- 
ness of a babe, into the midst of scenes and occupations, of 
the natore of whidi he is profoundly ignorant ; the other 
needs but the addition of local experience to his pre-formed 
habits of life to exempt him from those retributiye pains and 
penaltids which follow from the ridiculous follies, vices, and 
conceits, of genuine and unmitigated Hew Ohnmism. 

In the congenial neighbourhood oi towns, this species of 
New Chum is simply offensive, the pert consequence of his folly 
is there unredeemed even by the smallest trait of humour; 
there the whimsical perversity of his genius is sadly cramped, 
whilst in his transition state,— in the country where every- 
thing is obviously new, and to his bewildered faculties won^ 
drous strange, — ^his energies expand, he obtains a wider 
field for action, and ampler opportunities for the display of 
his exquisitely ridiculous propensities to err. And l^ms it 
is that the wretched egotism, which in town distinguishes 
(with vain glorious insignificance,) this puny Titan, stands 
unfortonately exposed in all its natural ugKness. 

What is more intolerable than the aw-aw style in which 
the New Chum (Urban,) treats you to his views of colonial 
society ; bah ! he heaves over the bare idea of such a thing. 
Can anything short of emetic tartar realise the sickening 
sensation produced by his flashy references to everything 
colonial, to " how-aw we do such things at-aw-home.^' 

Many a time and oft have I been absolutely ill at thi§ 
unfledged biped's reminiscences of his friend Lord Doodle, 
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or of the Honoarablo Francis Blot, or his dear Lady Bray . 
The solemn reverence, too, with which he talks of St. Paurs, 
the dealing ecstacies with which he mentions Piccadilly, is 
positively smothering. My heart sickens whenever I meet 
in town a town-bred ninny of this fecundite race. In the 
conntry, of coarse, yon langh at him : one can regard with 
a sort of pitying complacency a fish out of water — its veiy 
helplessness disarms disgnst ; bat fancy a Tittlebat from 
Hampstead ponds removed to the deep waters of some noble 
river, taming up its tiny nose in self-sufficient Cockney con- 
sequence at the net/; and outrS gambols of a rustic sahnon, 
or the too violent gymnastics of a hungry pike, and the 
sight is barely tolerable — yet such is, in fact, a not very 
imperfect representative of what we see so often here, and 
which, when travestied into human affairs, is rendered 
atrociously disgusting by the sickening degradation of its 
much-too-applicable burlesque. 

It is of this species I speak, in his Bush aspect, when 
attempting to illustrate the singularities of the genus, New 
Chum. He is emphatically an anomaly, at once credulous 
and incredulous, — ^his belief in things, of which he may 
have happened to possess some prenous clue to an idea, 
is positively unbounded — ^his discredit, on the other hand, 
of whatever is entirely new to the benighted faculties which 
he has imported, or what may be in any way at variance 
with his diminutive preconceptions, is really most complete. 
In this respect he resembles the old gentlewoman who, 
when her errant grandson told her of sailing Nautilus' 
shells — of living and growing coral rocks— or of Flying 
Fish) — ^was most indignant at the presumptuous attempt to 
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foist such stapid nonsense on her better judgment ; bat 
who, when the indulgent joath discoursed of sailing over 
Bed Seas, crimson as blood, and of fishing up therefrom 
sundry of ancient Pharaoh's chariot wheels, listened with 
attention and delight to her adventurous boy, her truth in 
these particulars being guaranteed by so many Scripture 
coincidences of which her untravelled mind had long ago 
taken cognizance. So it is with the New Chum ; tell him 
of rushing streams of stagnant water— of bread trees 
basking in the glowing suu, — of innumerable wild beasts 
herded in inaccessible mountains, — and he sees it all ; he 
has no doubt of your veracity. But talk to him of skele- 
tons of whales a hundred miles inland, of salt lakes far away 
i4 the interior, of sea-shells &ve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea ; of Megatherium remains scattered over 
the surface of our northern plains ; of Mammoths in our 
western caves ; or, indeed, of the existence of gold, rubies, 
sapphires, and diamonds, in our modem Ophir, until their 
abundance was so clearly demonstrated that doubt was 
utterly impossible, and he turns from you with ill-concealed 
disgust ; — " fie knows hetter^^ and you waste your inform- 
ation upon ears incredulous. 

Nor is this obstinacy of belief limited to the more stai-t- 
ling novelties that beset him in this new and singular 
country. The most mmute detail of ordinary incidents 
serves him in his unfortunate habit of direct contrarmess 
just as effectually. 

I remember once upon a time starting upon a journey 
with a New Chum of very recent importation. We landed 
with our horses from the steamer in which we had left 
Sydney. Proceeding at once to accoutre his animal, pre- 
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Jjatatory to a premeditated Bush excursion, it became appa- 
rent at a moment's glance that " the gent" was not by any 
means au fait at his task. The saddle itself was somewhat 
of a mystery to him, whilst the bridle evidently stmck him 
as one of those ingeniously awkward contrivances with which 
our modern Gk)ths delight to aggravate the uninitiated ; but 
the saddle- bags 1 they were the ne pl^ ultra of perplexity ; 
they were really sorely puzzling to him. However, as he 
seemed to shun assistance, most of his fellow-passengers 
loitered about the 3pot, under the ostensible pretext of 
looking after their own stray luggage, but in reality to wit- 
ness the denouement of his singular dilemma. First, he 
tried on the saddle in a variety of novel positions, each 
having a pre-supposed reference, of course, to the future 
destination of the saddle-bags ; these were then tried on in 
every conceivable direction but the right; first on the 
horse's neck, next on Ms tail, then under his belly, until, at 
last, under the influence of some temporary inspiration, he 
appeared finally to have settled them under the saddle. 
Amidst the hardly-suppressed titters of the lookers-on, a 
benevolent and highly-respectable old gentleman accosted 
him, and unobtrusively begged permission to set him right 
in the arrangement of his refractory equipment. He 
yielded awkwardly to this good-natured offer, and in a few 
moments the saddle-bags were comfortably placed in their 
proper position. Instead, however, when this was accom- 
plished, of thanking his kindly-disposed friend for this 
timely aid, judge of our surprise at seeing him coolly and 
deliberately undo all that had been done, replace the bags 
with wonderful pointedness of action upon the horse's back > 
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girth ou his saddle over them agsdn, aad then, turaiag 
with mock deference and respect to the bewildered old gen- 
tleman, who stood at his elbow gazing in mate amazement 
at these strange operations, he thrust forward his face with 
an expression of idiotic knowingness I shall never forget, 
put his finger to his left eye, pulled down the lower lid of 
that fish-like optic, to afford its ampler inspection, aud en- 
quired in solemn tones if his venerable friend '' saw any 
^r^'.en there ?^' then grinning like an insane monkey, he 
mounted his unfortunate horse, and, amidst the boisterous 
and unconcealed mirth of the surrounding spectators, pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

The comical mixture of conceit and doubt, of conscious 
knowingness and unconscious foolery, which that man's face 
presented, as he accomplished this feat, has left an indelible 
impression on my recollection, and I can scarcely refrain 
even now from laughing outright as I picture to myself all 
the ludicrous accompaniments of that ridiculous scene. 

It was my singular luck to fall in with this accomplished 
youth on the following evening ; he had lost his way, and 
was looking savagely hungry and correspondingly mi- 
serable. 

It would appear that his destination had been a certain 
*' Slab '' house in the district, the fullest particulars of the 
road to which he had received in and brought with him 
straight from England ; the adulteration of any local direc- 
tion was of course out of the question, nothing but pure 
English, even to the matter of local information, was good 
enough for him. But as this simple soul, — ^incredible as it 
may appear, — had never heai'd or thought of any slabs 
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save those of marble, he had trotted gaily on, dreaming 
perchance that he " dwelt in marble halls," and hoping 
momentarily no donbt, to barst in sight of this splendid 
realisation of his most sanguine expectations. The conse- 
quence, as a matter of course, was, that he had wandered 
far away from the stringy hark slab hut, of which, in 
reality, he was then in search. In fact, he had seen 
and passed two or three times the identical habitation 
without deigning to call at such a rough-looking place, to 
even ask directions there. Recognising me at my approach, 
he brightened up ; for my part, I felt slightly reluctant to 
the meeting, after having recently laughed at him so heart- 
ily ; but fancy my astonishment, when with a smirk of self- 
applauding satisfaction, he enquired " how the old fellow 
had borne the laugh I raised against him yesterday T — 
Verily I could hardly refrain from bolting straight, and 
leaving him to the unhappy contemplation of his fate. 
The thick-souled blockhead had evidently been chuckling 
over the successful " Rowland for an Oliver " which he 
supposed he had bestowed upon the friendly old gentleman, 
who vainly thought to have rendered him a trifling bat 
well-timed service. 

I was somewhat repaid, however, for my forbearance 
by the comical look of hori-or and disgust with which we 
exchanged explanations as to his future residence. The 
magnificent home, to whose delights he had so long aspired ; 
the lordly marble halls! those well-loved shadows of his 
mighty dreams! those whispering echoes to his every 
wakug thought ! " the cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
palaces^' of his enchantment, had faded all, and left but a 
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poor slab hnt behind.'' Truly, " we are sncb stnffas 
dreams are made of^** and tbis little Cocknej sprite, for a 
few brief moments, almost felt the terrible depths of his 
own and the world's passing insignificance. 

He soon rallied, however, and upon closer acquaintance 
I found him as deeply credulous in some matters as most 
other self-conceited people are. He had an nnhesitating 
faith in the " Native Chief Tombs" of our sapient Surveyor- 
General. He was well crammed with remarkably marvel- 
lous natural phenomena ; and I had not been long in his 
company before he let off at me a piece of information which 
he was evidently desirous should be considered original. 
" Remarkable insect the locust,'' said he — " just look at 
this now, a meie shell," (pointing out the object as he spoke,) 
" You would hardly believe it, but it is a positive fact, I 
assure you ; indeed I have carefully watched the operation 
myself — the creature has such a'remarkable predilection for 
whistling, that it actually blows its own inside out ! — ^whis- 
tles its own body away, sir ! 'tis fact, I assure you ! Look 
at it, sir, all skin and scales, like a halfpenny herring ! no 
nside at all — is n't it funny ? " I at once, of course, ad- 
mitted, with necessary gravity, the singularity and import- 
ance of this hitherto undiscovered trait in Natural Histoiy ; 
complimented him warmly on his nice discernment, and as 
he seemed desirous of making notes of such peculiar circum- 
stance, I furnished him gratuitously with a few more choice 
illustrations much to the same tenor and effect, which he 
received with an avidity increasing in proportion to the 
intrinsic absurdity of the several marvels detailed ; and I 
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am not Avithoat expectation, that the enlightened world will 
yet hear of them some of these odd days, either in the shape 
of commnnications to the Royal Society, or perhaps in a 
separate folio of " Scientific Travels," well garnished, no 
doubt, with authentic notes and elaborate illustrations. 

Five years subsequent to these events we met again ; he 
was a wiser but vastly poorer man ; he wondered, poor soul, 
how it was that agriculture and grazing (of which he knew 
no more than a hedgehog knows of astronomy,) had never 
succeeded with him. He had had neighbours, too, with 
no better runs or .farms than his, who had made ample for- 
tunes, and he could hardly resist regarding the peculiar 
way in which Ms sheep had died — the frequent and unac- 
countable failure of his crops, and the general absence of 
success that waited upon all his struggling undertakings — as 
strange and personally cruel dispensations of Pi'ovidence. 
He had just begun, however, to surmise, that it was quite 
possible he might have done much better if he had stuck to 
the trade or profession to which he had been originally 
reared, and of the management of which, in all human pro- 
bability, he possessed at least some slight comprehension. 

What a thousand pities it 1$ that man's experience must 
always be individual. That] all the toils and troubles of 
others* lives, their numerous miseries and failures, should 
be still invariably despised, or at the best, so lightly 
esteemed. A more distressing species of folly than that 
which this unfortunate fellow had been guilty of, (and he is 
but the type of many,) in going to a new country like Aus 
tralia, or indeed to any other country, and investing his 
capital under his own untutored superintendence, in pursuits 
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for which his previous experience in no way fitted him, 
can hardly be conceived. Few, however, of the many indi- 
viduals to Avhom these descriptions might with equal force 
apply, will probably be content to take the broad hint which 
it is the immediate purpose of this sketch indirectly but, I 
think, unmistakeably to convey. 

A little ordinary discretion would often obviate a vast 
amount of anxiety and distress. Dictum sapienti sat est I 
But how many words will satisfy a fool ? I shudder at the 
interminable calculations which this question conjures up, 
and gladly leave its future demonstration to the yet unread 
events of Time. 

Opposed to the distinguishing peculiarities of the New 
Chum, the character of what is termed an *' Old Hand " 
stands in boldest relief. 

It will very natm-ally be supposed, that a great variety 
must exist among those whose length of residence in the 
colony entitles them to a place in this class ; but there is a 
peculiar species, well recognised by the observant colonist, 
which, without the slightest reference to mere time of resi- 
dence, particularly claims this designation ; but, happily, 
this cosmopolitan race, though widely diffused, is limited in 
numbers, for its members constitute a not very amiable or 
inviting clique. 

In appearance the '^ Old Hand'' is tough, sallow, lean, and 
leathery ; a sort of hungry craving look pervades his man- 
ner, a kind of moral itch diffuses itself throughout his blood 
and breaks out even through his parchment skin, shewing 
the foulness of the inward habit. The " Old Hand," in 
opposition to most beasts of prey, is either gregarious or 
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solitary, and like his prototype the wolf, not only hunts in 
packs, but is all there at a pinch alone ; " Pares cum pari- 
bus faciUhne congregantur" Dealing is his sport — ^busi- 
ness his occupation, pastime, and delight ; — the game he 
hunts is chiefly of the New Chum breed: but illicit distilla- 
tion, smuggling, sly grog-selling, or even a little quiet 
piracy, comes not amiss to his insatiable maw. The " Old 
Hand " is a general business man ; it would be hard to say 
indeed in what he did not dabble ; he has a finger in every- 
thing, not even excepting other people's pockets ; — sheep, 
land, ships, houses, bank shares, bullion, nothing is too 
high^for his speculations, nothing beyond his comprehensive 
grasp — ^he sells everything, and pai'ticularly those who deal 
with him. He made the bulk of his money in those good 
old times of colonial prosperity, when honesty went begging, 
and barefaced roguery flourished even to rankness. He is, 
therefore, of course, expert at law, chicanery, knows every 
insolvent dodge to a turn ; is up to a thing or two in pro- 
fessional life, and is not wanting in the waifs and strays 
which* wait upon official tactics ; but he is at the same time 
profoundly ignorant of some things, — a childlike simplicity 
pervades his notion of accounts, and he has the most waver- 
ing and unsettled ideas as to the rights of property. 

His method of calculating interest is complex in the 
extreme, and his comparative estimate of the significance of 
meum and tuum is very peculiar. Where ignorance is 
bliss, he cordially agrees with the poet, and holds it the 
height of folly to be wise. Where ignorance involves 
gain or loss, the application of the folly depends entirely 
upon circumstances. 

N 3 
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The '' Old Hand " usaallj keeps high state in his own 
house ; eats, drinks, and smokes like a Nabob ; his cu*> 
riage and horses are generally superb, his furniture costly 
and radiant with tinsel and glitter. " Fine feathers make 
fine birds;'' his plate, however, is not usually massive or 
extensive, for he knows the danger of temptation, from his 
recollection, perhaps, of its having been too much for him- 
self in days of yore, and he wisely, therefore, abstains from 
leading others into similar jeopai-dy. His servants are 
numerous, and literally at most times hia familiars. He 
indulges, too, occasionally, in other sport than that of mer- 
cantile speculation — ^the Turf, the King, the Gaming-house, 
are the diverting arenas into which he transfers his business 
habits, and among the allurements of which his main avo- 
cation of money-making is still successfully prosecuted. 
Here the « New Chum " and the *' Old Hand " are won- 
derfully at home ; their distinguishing characteristics most 
conspicuous, and the beautiful simplicity with which such 
opposite characters blend, the quiet facility with which they 
play into* each other's hands, exhibit an admirable adapta- 
tion of nature to extreme cases, which almost reconciles one 
to some of its most antagonistic dispensations. The vul- 
ture and the dove are evidently destined for each other ; and 
however ill disposed the latter may sometimes feel to this 
an-angement, it is clearly a very rebellious dove that would 
wish to turn the tables on the vulture, or in any way disturb 
the harmony of this equitable arrangement. " We must 
all eat or be eaten " is a well-established physical truism, 
which can only, perhaps, be compared in point of form with 
the equally-recognised moral apothegm of the '' Old Hand," 
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that we must all do or be done, and it would obviously be 
revolutionary in the extreme to attempt the slightest inno- 
vation upon either of these grand constitutional principles. 
In conversation the " Old Hand " is also remarkable ; 
a vague sort of hyperbole distinguishes his ideas, and a 
highly figurative or allegorical style pervades the language 
in which he expresses them. His lingual flights, however, 
are rather carnal than exalted, and a peculiar hankering 
after disagreeable expletives is more observable than might 
be desired. What mysterious property there can be in 
blood that it should infuse itself so conspicuously through 
every variety of his discourse, entii-ely surpasses my com- 
prehension ;but so it is, a gory tinge seems mingled with 
his nature; a sanguineous hue appeal's to suflfuse itself 
throughout his material system. This fair and beautiful 
world, — ^things animate or inanimate, — ^the wonders and 
varieties of creation, — ^his fellow-creatures, the animal 
kingdom generally, and particularly sheep and cattle, are 
apparently to his ima^nation deeply imbued with this dye 
incarnadine. When the immortal Harvey scientifically 
confirmed the important fact on the subject of blood, which 
Servetus decidedly discovered, he could never have antici- 
pated such a stupendous revolution in our current ideas as 
is evidenced throughout the conversation alluded to. When 
irate, the " Old Hand " appears to be violently addicted to 
adjectives, and blood is invariably his most convenient cir- 
culatmg medium ; so that, like the laws of Draco, there is 
no end to the amount of blood with which he is surcharged ; 
and a b — y green tree, or a b — ^y white bullock, as well as 
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things tangible and intangible, visible and invisible, are 
objects in nature, of the very existence of which we are daily 
and hourly being apprised. This is, I repeat, what I never 
could understand. It is, however, very remarkable (not to 
say unpleasant,) when you are overdone with it. In con- 
sidering the various peculiarities of this race, another remark- 
able circumstance occurs to our observation, namely, that 
while there is among the " New Chum" genus none of the 
softer sex, there exists a very numerous variety of that 
gender among the order " Old Hand," which, to say the 
least of it, is extraordinary. 

The tact of women is proverbial, and it requires, I am 
afraid, no deep research to perceive upon what principle of 
action, — in spite of her reputed unworldliness, — the former 
is based. The simple fact, however, speaks volumes ; there 
never yet was a female " New Chum " anywhere ; no mor- 
tal man had ever cognizance of such an existence. No 
matter what her natural disadvantages may have been, 
whether she has been secluded from the world, left totally 
uneducated, or otherwise neglected, she has tact, secretive- 
ness, or discretion enough to cover them all. This may be 
clever, or it maybe cunning, but it is hardly to be accounted 
amiable. Her non-association with the former race is, 
however, abundantly compensated for by her distinguished 
presence in the latter. Among " Old Hands " lovely 
woman is much too commonly recognized, forming, in fact, 
a distinct though closely-allied branch of this more interest- 
ing than agreeable stock. 

The "Old Hand" feminine is usually more robust than 
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is commonly assumed to be compatible with perfect beauty ; 
and her visage is often bold and rubicund ; — her style of 
dress, too, is decidedly anti-Parisian, her manners somewhat 
tinged with hrasquerie^ and her morals facile to a fault. In 
fact, although presenting wide external points of opposition 
to each other, <^ Old Hands,^' male and female, cannot be 
considered as inappropriately matched; and woe to the 
*•' New Chum " upon whose devoted purse or person the 
combined energy of such a force is uninterruptedly brought 
to bear. I would advise avoidance of such a danger as 
determinedly as I would the embraces of a Bear, or the 
friendly coil of a Boa Constrictor. Happily for colonial 
society, this generation, though far from extinct, is at pre- 
sent fast disappearing, and a very much better race is 
springing up ; but I still would warn the young and inex- 
perienced, when landing on these shores, to be most wary 
of anything approaching to the characteristic of the " Old 
Hand," and above all things to eschew that self-opiniation 
which, of all other distinguishing peculiarities, is most con- 
ducive to the disastrous consequences which so frequently 
befall young men upon their first introduction into habits 
and association* so thoroughly new and conflicting. " It is 
hard to play with pitch and yet go undefiled." " None but 
fools play with edge tools," and a host of other wise saws 
and ancient adages, might be quoted as warnings in point ; 
but if youthful blood will not take heed from such gathered 
gems of ancient wisdom, they must even take their chance, 
and rub through life and all its troubles as they best 
may. 
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The voice of warning has been raised ; let not the young 
or the unwary pass it idly by, or they will only leara too 
late the lesson of discretion. 
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No. 9.— BUSHING IT. 
AN EXPLORING PARTY. 

One of the most noticeable characterigtics of pastoral 
avocations in a floarishing district, is the prodi^ons name- 
cal increase of the flocks and herds : hence, notwithstanding 
the apparently hnge tracts of conntry taken np by Sqaatters 
at the outset of their adventures, it becomes almost always 
necessary in the course of a few years, either to reduce their 
stock, or push out further into the unsettled districts of the 
Interior, in search of room for the surplus thousands which 
overstock and would eventually destroy the tender and un- 
cultivated grasses of then* runs. 

In common with most of my brother Graziers, the neces- 
sity has been duly brought home to me, and finding the 
desperate alternative of " hoUing down " for the sake of the 
tallow anything but profitable or satisfactory, — ^although as 
a pressing expedient it has effected so much, — I deter- 
mined, in conjunction with two of my neighbours who were 
similarly circumstanced, to take an exploratory excursion 
to the northward of our Stations, in search of eligible 
conntry. 

Such an expedition, although of frequent occurrence 
now-a-days, is anything but a light and unimportant affair, 
even among the initiated. It is nevertheless one of those 
necessary evils common to the Squatter, and it is endured 
accordingly. By an exploring party I am desirous it should 
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be understood that 1 do not in any way allude to those 
monster national affairs, — the growth of executive finance, 
or the liberality of town subscriptions, — ^those are quite of 
another class. The sort of party to which I refer has its 
origin in the pressing exigencies of a few private individuals, 
and is conducted entirely by their personal enterprise, 
devoid, of course, of those costly and elaborate equipments, 
which far more conspicuously distinguish these magnificently 
expensive undertakings than the brilliancy attendant upon 
their results. The justly celebrated exploration of the much 
too enterprisiug Leichardt is a remarkable exception to this 
class of expeditions. His means, however, were most im- 
perfect ; yet with these limited resources, how vast were 
his achievements — how firm and enduring will be his fame ! 
But, alas ! in fame alone, it is to be feared, the Traveller 
now lives ; there scarcely remains a reasonable hope that 
we shall ever see his face again. He has, too surely, fallen 
a sacrifice to the cause of science which he dearly loved, — 
a martyr to the growing interests of humanity. 
. There are few positions in which the young Bushman 
experiences such a sensation of change as in the continued 
occasion for " Bushing it," essential to the progress of an 
exploring party. Travelling day after day beyond the ut- 
termost trace of habitation, and sleeping night after night 
in that most aiiy of all bed-rooms, the open air itself, 
amidst the vast but rugged magnificence of nature, must 
necessarily at first trial be felt by such an one to be some- 
what more interesting than agreeable ; it soon, however 
comes by use to be endured, and often ultimately to be much 
enjoyed. There is a proud feeling of freedom, too, and 
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strange delight when you have overcoa\e the initiatory 
breaking in, resulting from the thoroughly isolated and 
self-dependent position attendant upon the fearless but 
arduous exploits which daily wait upon your march, — a 
wild pleasure, which amply compensates for any loss of 
those easy luxuries of life which this species of adventure 
necessarily excludes. 

Not but the regular or experienced Bushman receives 
considerable training for these hardships from the rough 
and primitive style of domestic arrangement which he begins 
from the first moment of his squatting existence to acquire. 
In previous papers upon this subject I have attempted 
slight sketches of my own earliest impressions of " Camp- 
ing Out," with other minor details of the various hai-dships, 
adventures, and privations, incidental to ordinary 
life, I propose now, therefore, only to give an ontline 
of a private exploring expedition, in which, as before 
mentioned, the want of room for our sheep was the main 
inducement, and the obtaining the necessary country for 
additional runs our only reward. 

Just glancing at the particulars of the rough but carefully- 
considered outfit requisite for a journey of many months' 
duration through a wild, unknown, and uninhabited i*egion, 
and passing over the mere items of tea, sugar, fiour, 
tobacco, salt, and soap, which constituted our only sup- 
plies, I proceed at once, bag, baggage, and accoutrements, 
beyond the settled or inhabited districts, and prepare to 
pitch our camp on the northern extremity of the then but 
* only newly-discovered district of Darling Downs. 

We had just traversed the Condamine plain, a distance 
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of about sixty miles, after a journey of two days, without 
food or water, the plain being a dead level, of a somewhat 
oblong, irregular form, varying from forty to eighty miles 
in diameter, and apparently having been at one time a 
basin, no doubt, filled with water, a great portion of it 
being, as I imagine, below the level of the Condamine 
river, by which and tributary creeks it Is mainly sku*ted, 
the approaches to these water-coiu*ses rising considerably, 
and foiming decided embankments in their immediate vici- 
nity. At this time the plain retained no vestige of water 
and had evidently long been dry. Ifot a tree nor shnib 
enlivened its dreary expanse, and advancing towards its 
centre until the horizon nai*rowed the view to the unbroken 
level of long dried gi'ass, that heaved and fell with every 
passing breeze, and waved like small undulating ripples on 
the surface of a clouded sea, an ocean-like similitude was 
strikingly pourtrayed. This appearance is at times vividly 
increased by the vibration of those refracted rays of light 
which produce the phenomenon of the Mu-age, a deception 
peculiarly tantalizing to the thirsty traveller across its arid 
plains. 

At length, however, we reached its skkts and fresher 
grass, and the water-loving casuarinas, with open forest 
ridges in the rear, betokened our approach to that most 
important element, water, and gladly we pushed on to taste 
of its relief. 

But hold ! sounds not to be neglected meet our ears ; 
from the mai-gin of that inviting pool the echo of a toma- . 
hawk is plainly heard; the ci-acking of dead timber, and 
the mingled sounds of many voices bespeak a large encamp- 
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ment. Approaching cautiously, we beheld an unusually 
large tribe of Blacks, in the act of preparing for the night's 
repast. Numerous fires threw up their streams of smoke, 
bearing upon the evening breeze the odious stench of scorched 
opossum hides. A confused mass of moving figures flitted 
aboijt in utter unconsciousness of our vicinity. 

Consulting together as to our most prhdent course, under 
the unfortUDate circumstance of this being apparently the 
only available water-hole for miles round, we halted unob- 
served within a few hundred yards of their fires. But in- 
stinct was not to be so easily controlled as cautious reason 
might desire ; and thirst, that most distressing pain, pressed 
heavily upon us all, particularly, it would appear, upon our 
poor horses, who speedily abolished all our schemes of cau- 
tion and concealment by their loud snorts of mingled delight 
and impatience at the sight of the coveted but pre-occupied 
pool, now lying in placid and tantalizing beauty at our 
feet. 

In a moment a startling change disturbed the unconcerned 
security of the camp. Every eye and ear were eagerly 
strained to comprehend the nature of this strange and sud- 
den interruption. Our course of action was necessarily soon 
decided, for to pass on without relieving the horrible thirst 
which now nearly maddened us, and to risk another day 
and night with only a vague uncertainty even then of finding 
the required relief, was more than either human or equine 
nature felt disposed to bear, — ^and to remain, or seem to 
hesitate, is always in such circumstances imprudent policy. 
Steadily, therefore, we advanced upon the wondering tribe, 
our guns unslung and pistols carefully bestowed, lest danger, 
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ill any of its many forms, should suddenly require the potent 
aid of such efficient though unpleasant auxiliaries. 

The sight of a large tribe of Savages, — ^no matter what 
maybe their disposition or warlike tendencies, — ^upon their 
first beholding civilized man, must of course, at all times, 
be a startling curiosity. This might be readily supposed, 
even if we had not the authority of history, as in the cele- 
brated conquest of Mexico, or in the equally remarkable 
but more revolting successes of Pizan-o, to exemplify it. 
To note, however, minutely each particular of the various 
and rapidly-succeeding impressions of overwhelming asto- 
nishment with which they were affected, a less exciting 
position than that which we possessed on the present occa- 
sion would certainly have been desirable ; nevertheless, in 
spite of the aimons scrutiny with which we felt compelled to 
watch their every indication of hostility, enough was obvious 
of the terrible admiration with which our sudden apparition 
was regarded to prove that wonder — absorbing, paralyzing 
wonder — ^was the ruling, if not the only emotion of their 
minds. To what ultimate phrenzy this might lead we could 
not possibly tell, but well knew it was essential to our 
safety carefully to watch and firmly to stand upon our 
guard. 

Awhile as we approached they only stai'ed in silent, open- 
mouthed amazement. It is impossible to conceive amore com- 
plete demonstration of wondering trepidation. If the whole 
system of nature had suddenly changed they could not have 
been more electrified. AiTested in the momentary impulse 
of anxious enquiry as to the unwonted sounds which had 
preceded our appeai-ance, they were grouped about in wild 
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imposing attitudes. Not a sound, except the advancing 
footfalls of our horses, could be heard ; but the visibly 
trembling muscles, the suspended breath, and quiveringly- 
dilated frames, which, >vith increasing distinctness marked 
our nearer approach, were evidences of severe mental strug- 
gles too violent long to be endured. 

Our OAvn position, also, now became somewhat critical. 
We were within thirty yards of their main body, too near 
indeed the range of their spears to be agreeable, although 
they appeared to be without the effective " wamra ; " but as 
yet no demonstration had been given, no sign of any definite 
movement on their part afforded, by which we couid gather 
any clue to their probable intentions ; nothing, in fact, was 
manifested but the astounded faculty of wonderment which 
I have endeavoured to describe. Yet on that we mainly 
relied, and wisely too ; for it appeared, it was only the 
steady manner of our approach that had bound them thus 
lon^ under this potent fascination ; for upon the first slight 
deviation from the order of our movements, — ^viz. the shy- 
ing of one of the horses, aid the momentaiy confusion con- 
sequent upon the accident, — ^with one accord, and uttering 
frightful yells, they fled in heedless disorder ; many of them 
rushing through the water-hole, as affording the readiest 
means of escape. In a moment we were aJone ; the pecu- 
liar snake-like powers of concealment I have formmiy 
alluded to, but find it quite impossible accurately to describe, 
— ^like a shoal of land-crabs from a muddy beach, — they 
suddenly disappeared; the long grass on the margin 
of the pool seemed magically to have swallowed them 
up, and the lighted fires, the half-cooked food, and the 
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palpable disorder of the camp, in the midst of which wc 
now dismounted, alone bore evidences of the recent multi- 
tude which lately thronged the spot. 

It wag parliculailj lucky for at least one of our party 
that their excitement took this retrogressiye mode of exhibi- 
tion, for the immediate cause of the confusion alluded to was, 
that one of our party, who was remarkably short-sighted, 
had, by the shying of his horse, lost his spectacles, with 
them also his presence of mind, and of course all power of 
cither assisting himself or any one else ; I never in my life 
saw a man more thoroughly or more suddenly rednced to 
helplessness. He seemed incapable even of getting off his 
horse, and must have been as completely in the power of 
his enemies, had they attacked him, as if he had been bound 
hand and foot and cast into the midst of them. In spite of 
our anxious position, we could not restrain our mirth at 
this comical exhibition. Cautiously, however, we descended 
to the water and relieved our craving thirst, first restoring 
to our bewildered companion his lost eye-sight, with many 
admonitions as to future care of the frail but important 
adjuncts to his sight and safety, with which he had so lately 
parted company. 

At the time of which I am now writing, 1842, the abo- 
rigines in this district were accounted extremely dangerous. 
In my opinion there i8,-^and with the Blacks of the interior 
generally has been, — ^but one period in the course of their 
gi-adual association with the Whites, which, pre-supposing 
ordinary care and vigilance, is at all to be apprehended, 
and that period is, when their first sensations of astonish- 
ment are overcome, and they begin to see and comprehend 
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bouietliiiig of the means and limit of the white man's power ; 
a power at firsts to their ideas. s6 indefinite and so illimit- 
able. 

In their thoroughly wild condition I have generally foand 
them so physically prostrated by the abject terror with 
which they first behold a creature so wholly different from 
themselves, and armed with destractive agents, more won- 
derfai to their conceptions than anything their most excited 
imaginations had ever formerly devised. Of course cases 
where a whole tribe has stumbled suddenly upon one or two 
helpless, unarmed, and probably starving wanderers, and 
perceiving their physical inferiority, have ruthlessly destroyed 
them, can hardly be taken as exceptions to the present pro- 
position, neither are the instances on record of the singular 
courage and ferocity of some of the coast tribes to be here 
admitted as contradictions of this general description. Those 
tribes may be almost regai'ded as forming a part of a differ- 
ent and certainly veiy far superior race. The bountiful 
supply of food which the sea and the mouths of all the 
coast rivers produce, contribute a mai-ked aspect to their 
physical development unknown to the interior tribes, whilst 
the comparatively active and enterprismg employment inci- 
dental to then- joint occupation of Bushmen, Fishermen, and 
Mariners — and the skill, perseverance, and ingenuity, which 
the successful prosecution of these several pursuits necessa- 
rily entails, exercise a no less striking influence upon the 
characteristics of their minds ; and the result is strictly in 
accordance with the physical condition under which they 
exist. They are mostly found to be a fine, powerful, and 
daring race, and as, from then: immediate vicinity to the 
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sea, where vessels may eonstantly be seen passing, and 
often, perhaps, patting in .for shelter, for water, or for the 
magnificent pine or cedar, which grows profusely almost to 
the river's edge, it wonld be exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine when first they saw a white man's face, or how they 
acted when they did so ; I conclude that, therefore, no 
direct evidence to the contraiy of what I have assumed can, 
even from these superior tribes, and under such peculiaily 
favourable circumstances, be produced. 

I would not here for a moment be understood to deny 
that attacks and murders, by the interior and constitution- 
ally-inferior Blacks, have at various times been perpetrated 
at what would appear to have been their first meeting with 
a party of white men. I say apparently, however, for it by 
no means follows, because the white man has observed no 
sign or indication of his vicinity to a tribe of Natives, that 
he and his party may not have been the constant object of 
their watchful regard for days or weeks preceding their en- 
counter; and who shall pretend to estimate the effect of this 
unseen but unremitting observation upon the character of 
their subsequent conduct — who can define how far their 
prowling watchfulness disarms astonishment of its attendant 
terrors,— or how their long and deliberate preparations may 
not have subdued within them the almost supernatural element 
of wonder, which else so utterly unmans them ? At any 
rate this influence appears to be considerable, and my expe- 
rience of its operations leads me to suppose that it is almost 
invariable ; and just as far as they have measured the 
means and prepared themselves for the consequences of the 
white man's power, so far may he estimate the precise 
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ainonnt of danger to be apprehended, either from their 
direct or insidious attacks upon his life or property. When 
they become what is called thoroughly cinlized, or, in 
plainer teims, are brought completely under the influence 
of their white usurpers, they are in general harmless, some- 
times trustworthy, and often eminently useful, in such bush 
matters as their natural. habits and remarkable instincts 
facilitate, and which can advantageously be brought to 
administer to the task required. 

But to retm-n from this long digression. Having watered 
our horses, and slaked our own violent thirst, we now turned 
our scrutiny more closely towards the affrighted tribes who 
were so lately the occupants of the camp in which we stood. 
The country around was still very open ; the belt of timber 
which marked the course of the water being divided from 
the open box and gum-tree ridges in the rear by a long 
line of sedgy swamp, in the tall grass of which we presumed 
the startled creatm-es must be hidden. With some diffi- 
culty we surrounded a portion of them, and endeavoured to 
ascertain something as to the " lay" of the country, and the 
prospects of water in our projected route ; but although we 
tried them in two or three different dialects, and pressed 
them sorely in that awful confusion of tongues called broken 
English, which is generally thought to be so efficacious when 
addi'essing foreigners, of whose language you are ignorant, 
we failed, either from their excessive fright, or our supreme 
ignorance, to obtain any information from theni, and were 
fain to proceed on our way, not caring to risk passing the 
night in their immediate neighbourhood. We took with us 
the wherewithal to make a damper, and to relieve the 
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reniaiDiug cravings of onr appetite, we shot also a couple of 
dncks, to further help out the contemplated repast ; and 
doubtless by this means struck additional terror into the 
breasts of the invisible numbers that lay in ambush around 
us ; for although we camped in a secluded dell, within a 
m}le of the spot of this adventure, no sign of their having 
followed us could be traced. 

During the four or live succeeding days we proceeded 
northerly, travelling over a v^ry broken mountainous coun- 
try, intercepted by many creeks and scrubs, through which 
country we were able to make but little progress, and tedious 
and laborious travelling it was ; here stony ranges impeded 
our way, and there impassable belts of brigalow and myall 
blocked up our path. But patience and perseverance are 
qualities which grow upon the practised Bushman, and a 
sort of invincible determination, half fool-hardiness, half- 
imperative necessity, make up his sturdy character. He 
has so often to face sudden and immediate danger, — he is 
so often% driven to urgent expedients, — so often to proceed 
so far into the very jaws of danger, as to render return 
impossible, that characteristics such as these not only grow 
to be a part of, but are in time essential to his nature, and 
mostly, it must be admitted, that by his luck, or his indo- 
mitable energy, or whatever it may be that helps him, he 
generally succeeds. 

But to return to our own journey. We had again been 
two days without water, toiling like slaves through a most 
difficult country, — dry, barren, mountainous, and broken. 
On the morning of the following day, as we advanced on 
our desolate way, our black boy sighted recent tracks of 
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blacks, tending towards the direction of our route. The coun '•■ 
try now became gradually less broken ; the formal pine and 
stunted shrubs gave place to box and gum of better growth, 
and symptoms of herbage afforded promise of a better 
country for our miserable horses. By -arid-bye one heard 
the sound of hunting in the opposite belt of scrub, and the 
knowledge that water must be near at hand came to us 
with that feeling of mingled hope and fear which results in 
cases like these, from a long acquaintance with the uncer- 
tainty of finding it, (unless it happens to be in pools or 
streams,) although you may be ever so certain of its proxi- 
mity, for the blacks have numerous springs, (probably dis- 
covered by accident,) to which in seasons of drought they 
resort, but which from their itiinuteness it is often next to 
impossible to trace, more particularly as th«y rarely camp 
at these springs, but convey in small buckets, or cooliemans, 
the very limited supply which they consume at their even- 
ing's repast. 

We proceeded onwards and were evidently soon observed > 
for the yells, and shouts, and outrageous noises employed in 
the species of hunting peculiar to these scrubs, ceased at 
once, and was succeeded by a calm, which felt ominous by the 
sudden violence of the contrast. With an imprudence which 
desperation alone could waiTant, we entered the thicket, 
cutting our way as we advanced through the dense and 
tangled vines and closely twining underwood, forcing and 
hewing a passage at the peril of our lives through the hos- 
tile barrier of trees and shrubs, until we emerged into the open 
country on the opposite side ; but no trace or indication of 
water met our view. A long grass gully lay before us, 
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belted on our right by baiTen rocky ranges, while to our 
left and in our rear, an apparently intei-minable line of bri- 
galow scrub bound in our path. Wo could perceive no 
alternative but to proceed ; it was impossible, in oui* jaded 
condition, that we could have reached as far back as the 
last place where water had been seen, and the valley looked as 
promising as any such can look in so dry and unwatered a 
countiy. Proceeding onwards our hopes increased ; an ex- 
tremely beautiful parasite, belonging to the species Loran- 
thtiSy gi*ew here abundantly^ covering hundreds of the sur- 
rounding trees with its gorgeous flowers, and presenting a 
delightful contrast to the surrounding foliage. The scarlet 
passion-flower grew here too, in beautiful profusion, and 
towards noon we found a species of palm, or sago-tree, fi-om 
the pith of which wo obtained a fecula which was most 
refreshing, and which I have no doubt is the veritable sago. 
The tree yielded an abundant supply, of which we partook 
gratefully and unsparingly, but the sufferings of our poor 
horses were by no means appeased by seeing us wallow in 
this delicious moisture, and again we urged on our way in 
search of food and water. 

There were now numerous water-courses travelling the 
valley, but all quite di*y. In one hole we found the skele- 
tons of native dogs, who apparently had come there to drink, 
but finding nothing had dropped down in weakness or des- 
pair and died there. This was anything but a cheering 
prospect to proceed upon, but necessity has no law, so on 
we went, the tracks of animals becoming each moment more 
apparent. At length we heard again the chirp of birds — 
a most welcome sound at all times,-^and rounding a point 
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of the projecting belt of hills, we came suddenly in sight 
of an immense herd of Kangaroos, feeding and hopping 
abont contentedly. The deepening and now numerous 
tracks which beset us on every side, — all converging in one 
direction, together with the presence of such a numerous 
marsupial family, — assured us that the much-coveted water 
was at hand. And so indeed it was ; but, alas ! for our 
hopes ; a muddy hole, with hardly enough moisture in it 
to soften the clay of which its be^ was composed, was all 
that awaited ns. In vain we searched up and down the 
neighboming gullies, no other water was to be found ; we 
therefore returned to this dismal spot, and scooped out a 
hole in the centre of the hollow, in the hooe of drainage, 
and herein we were partially successful ; out oh, the hor- 
rible filth which exuded from the mud ; I shall never 
forget it. The veiy horses,, although dying with thirst, 
refused at first to touch it. We strained a quantity, how- 
ever, through a blanket into an open bag, made out of a 
Mackintosh doak, and by this means managed in some 
measure to allay the horrid thirst that preyed upon them. 
As for ourselves, we vainly tried by added quantities of 
tea and sugar to overcome the frightful flavour of the filth : 
it still remained the veriest liquid slime that ever mortal 
was condemned to taste. We shot a couple of Kangaroos 
and drank their blood with infinite relish. We also mixed 
onr damper with blood, in preference to nsing any of this 
abominable water. 

The weather was at this time very waim, and travelling 
in these arid regions was daily becoming more difficult and 
fatiguing. Two days more, however, we were doomed to 
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ps^s withoKt water, and with nothing bat an old crow and 
cor blood^mixed bread to eat, and onr strangle began to 
yield to these incesss^pt deprirations. Two of our horses 
died top, ^nd the remainder became so weak and exhausted 
that we had the greatest diffipnltj even to lead them. At 
length the joyM sight of that most necessary element, 
water, relieved onr desponding minds. Breaking enddenlj 
from the scrubby ranges, among which we had for s<^e 
time past been toiling, \f e descended a grassy golly which 
opened out into extensive and gently-nndolating plains, or 
downs, through which, sparkling and dancing in the suuset 
light, a noble river wound its silvery way. Our wretched 
horses seemed instinctively to know of our approach to this 
delightful relief lopg before we had obtained a sight of it, 
they poshed briskly forward, snorting in a faint pleased 
manner, as we advapced, which as we approached grew in 
excitement uptil we found some difficulty in restrainmg then* 
impetuosity. 

The river, (since named by Leichai*dt the Dawson,) where 
we came upon it, was narrow, but of gi^eat depth, and we 
had to ti*ayel along its steep banks for at least a couple of 
miles before we could find a safe or convenient watering- 
place. Here we camped, and in less than five minutes 
every man and horse of the party was swimming in this 
delicious stream. The country for many miles around as 
being well grassed, and abundantly stocked with game, we 
determined upon resting here for some days to recruit our 
wasted strength, and to afford the horses an opportunity of 
rallying. 

Numerous indications of the freqi^ent presence of large 
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tiibes of Natives were everywhere manifested, and on tlie 
night of the second day of our sojourn there, we wei-e sur- 
prised at perceiving behiiid ^ tree which wds overhaii^bg 
oUrcamp, one of theit scouts cautiously reconnoitering our 
Uttle band. Upon detecting his presence we all stUited to 
Qdr feet^ but before Ive could get our gilns he had fiowtij 
and thb sound of his reti-eating fodtsteps alone denoted the 
coUi^e he bad taken. Frohi this time we deemed it tiecies' 
sary to keep watch. 

We now set about examining the cbuntry, And after a fe# 
days' pleasant search, We fixed upon the sites of three very 
promising looking Stations npon the malh and back wat^-s 
of this beautiful river, which we duly apportioned and 
marked out, and whidi, considering our toil, expense, and 
trouble in finding them, ive flattered otirselves we were in 
some measure entitled to. This, however, ihvolves a poli- 
tical question which I aih utiwilling here to discuss. It is 
sufficient to observe that we did not get those runs, nor 
any compensation for them, and our toil, expense, and trou> 
ble Were thrown away ; for, according to the regulations^ 
they were described, published, and disposed of, by tender, 
when^ as a matter of course, they were bought in by a Syd- 
ney spectator, who sold them at a handsonie profit to some 
liew arrival possessed of more money than wit ; whb^ not 
l^nowing exactly what to do with them when he had ^oi; 
them, wasted a good deal of time, and sqtiandered heaps 
more nioney, in his various experiments to turn theiii to 
account^ until he ultimately discovered that thb original 
price,—- dear as he had bought them, — was not the greatest 
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amount he had to pay for this his first sample of colonial 
experience. 

This is a grievance of which the pioneers of the forest 
have long had to complain ; bnt it is a grievance which 
mercantile men in Sydney have been unwilling to admit. 
The Squatter's time, expense, and hazardous labonr, in 
searching for and reclaiming from the desert wilderness 
such distant but fertile tracts of country, — a labonr which 
beyond a doubt has vastly extended the limits, and mate- 
rially enhanced the value and importance of the Colony, — 
has never yet been properly estimated or encouraged. It has 
hitherto been for him to sow that others might reap. 

But to return fi*om my digression. It only remaioed for 
us now, either to retrace our weary steps, or to strike out a 
new and if possible better path homeward from our new- 
found " ruufi." The latter, of course, although attended 
with new dangers, was evidently the proper course to pur- 
sue, for it was necessary that some practicable route should 
be discovered, or our sheep and cattle would never be able, 
even in the most propitious season, to travel there. Takmg 
a straight course, therefore, we again set forth to brave the 
perils and privations of this barren and inhospitable Bush ; 
and it was with many a lingering look towards the bright 
glancing water of this beautiful stream, that we again struck 
into the interminable maze of brigalow scrub, which faced 
our path and shut it from our sight. 

No sooner, however, had we again got fairiy into the 
order of our march, than the spirit of enterprise returned, 
and we longed to make an effort to discover what amoimt 
of truth there might be in the vague rumours which from 
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time to time had been circulated respecting the existence to 
the westward of Inxarious downs, surpassing, It was said, 
even the magnificent pastures on the banks of the Cbhda-- 
mine. This idea, once entertained, it was impos^ble Jto 
discard it ; we lost no time, therefore, in putting it iii tTiih 
for afctioh. A couhcil 6f ways and means wsfe he!d, with 
k ti6w bf ^idmihing iiito Ih^ sti^t'e of our snpt)l!ei$, and 
altbougfa this investigatibn demon&t)*^ted th^ possibility of 
coh^erable diMctiityanddsingerinthe attempt, sdll where 
ill were willmg, it needed greater obstacles than " short 
stipplies " to check the undertakiiig. Accordingly, hit br 
miss, we str uck bur camp, and steered du^ west towards 
ihe great " divisio aquarum" which at this point receded 
to an unusual distance from the coast. 

We found this route much easier to pursue than that 
which we h ad riecently been travelling ; and following 
down the several opeii gullies which skirted and sepai-ated 
the intervening ranges, we were seldom either . without ' 
plenty bf grass or water ; and as each day's jonrney brought 
us Ihto country morls thickly stocked with game, we were 
enabled to husband our slender resources of flour, and to 
iaast snmptuously every day upon fish, flesh, and fowi^ 
with sago pith, wild blackberries, honey, potatoe yams, and 
bccaaonally a stray bunya-bunya, by way of vegeftable or 
dessert, washing down these substantial repasts with copious 
fibaitions of tvater or tea, and at times with a draught from 
the native apple-tree, the sap of which jets out abundantly 
when tajiped, and yields a wholesome, slightly invigorating, 
and not unpalatable beverage. The barley-grass, (Pom- 
fwm Icpvinoile,) ^s ive Attained a greater dtitudej ^rew 
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abaadantly npoa the plains and along the baidcs of the 
water-conrses ou our track, and afforded us an excellent 
substitute for flour, as the seeds of this valuable gi'ass, 
when well bruised and worked into dough, make very pas- 
sable bread. 

But rainy weather came upon us, and soon effected a 
serious alteration in our circumstances. The soil over which 
we happened to be travelling when this tropical deluge 
commenced, was of a red sandy nature, and most peculiarly 
rotten ; for miles on every side the whole country seemed to 
have been curiously undermined, as if by rats or i-abbits, 
so that our horses' feet sank to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches each step they took, which was bad enough in dry 
weather, but after a week's heavy rain, during which time 
we vrere compelled by its violence to remain at camp, we 
found it utterly impossible to travel, the horses literally 
sinking in up to their bellies every time they moved, even 
for the purpose of feeding. In this miserable plight, scarcely 
able even to stir ourselves without bog^ng, we toiled on for 
thi^e weeks, not progressing much more than a mile a day, 
although we worked from morning to night. At length we 
reached the dividing range, where a change of soil happily 
relieved us from this dreadful quagmii-e. Through the rough 
and broken sand-stone ridges outlying the main range we 
experienced considerable difficulty in eflecting a passage, 
but on our emer^ng into the open country beyond we came 
npon a magnificent river, (now known as the Maranoa,) 
floiving in a south-westerly direction, through open wdl- 
grassed country. 

Here there appeared to be abundant pasturage fi>r iHimit- 
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able flocks and herds, and oar provisions giving daily symp- 
toms of rapid decrease, we deemed it prudent no longer to 
delay our return: We followed down this superb river by 
easy, stages through a beautifully-diversified country to its 
junction with a river of equal magnitude, coming in from the 
north-east, which we conjectured must be the Condamine. 
and fancying ourselves therefore too far both to the south and < 
west, we travelled up its course, crossing two or three im- 
portant rivers, and innumerable of those minor streams 
which so plentifully intersect the fertile and extensive tracts 
of country now kno^^ii as the Fitz-Roy Down and the. 
Maranoa districts. A portion of the Interior to this day 
unoccupied, and which, from its vast capabilities and its 
advantages of soil, water, and climate, is capable of sup- 
porting as much stock as the whole of the other squatting 
districts put together. 

We fortunately fell in here with a friendly tribe of Natives, 
who guided us by a new and easy route to the out station 
we had last left on Darling Downs, where we arrived safe 
and well, but exceedingly wasted and fatigued, losing only 
three of our horses, after an absence in the Bush of nearly five 
months ; whence in a few days, invigorated by the hearty 
hospitality which distinguishes the Australian Squatter, we 
resumed our journey homewards, where in due time we 
safely arrived, to pursue the accustomed and monotonous 
avocation of looking after those precious '^ muttons, " to save 
which from the ignominious destination of the ^' boiling 
down '' pot we had undertaken our recent excursion. 
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BUSHRANGERS. 

NuMElious Bushrangers have from time to time infested 
the interior portions of this country, whose exploits have 
more or less held in ierrorem the inhabitants of the districts 
in which they have been harboured. 

Bushranging was in a great measure the result of an 
abuse of the now by-gone system of " assignment,** which 
gave facilities for the exercise of personal tyranny towards 
the convict servants so employed, which no operation of the 
law was found adequate to mitigate or repress. The effect, 
however, was as mischievous as it was notorious ; hundreds 
of men whom kindly treatment, or even common justice, 
might have reclaimed and rendered useful members of 
society, were thus forced upon fi-esh paths of crime, to scottrge 
and devastate the country. 

A vast deal of nonsense, however, has been published oa 
the subject of colonial slavery in former times : errotieotts 
and exaggerated statements of convicts themselves have 
been taken and permitted to constitute serious charges 
against a class of gentlemen whose position as officers in the 
British army should at least have exempted them from such 
ill-founded and unsubstantiated censure. An article (No. 
97, vol. 4,) which I have just read in that entertaining and 
usually truthful publication^ Dickens's " Household Words^" 
entitled, " Three Colonial Epochs^" contam, I regret to 
say, the most monstrous tissue of fictions on the subject 
which it is possible to conceive. The names of Howard, 
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Wilbeiforce, and Clarkson need hardly have been evoked to 
usher in so dark a history of crime as that which is here 
alluded to. There surely can be no parallel (however 
rigorous the discipline,) between the punishment due to a 
transported felon, and the iniquities practised upon innocent 
and unoffending negroes, stolen from their peaceful homes, 
and dragged into endless and revolting servitude ; and to 
attempt to decry the one by playing upon the warm sympa- 
thies excited by the other is, to say the least, a most unwor- 
thy task. The convicts, in the earlier days of the colony, 
when they far outnumbered their military guards, were ne- 
cessarily, by the most natural of human laws, kept rigidly 
under control ; they could not otherwise have been restrained 
at all; and that under such imperative coercion cases of 
individual or particular hardship might arise, is hardly to 
be wondered at, certainly not disputed. But to found upon 
such possible exceptions statements of the kind recorded in 
the article adverted to is monstrous in the extreme. The 
real evils of the system I have long deplored, but it is wicked 
to invent evils in order to cry down a system which in its 
design and general results was good and eminently success- 
ful. There is no truth whatever in the main tenor of the 
article referred to, and it is to be deeply regretted that a 
work so universally read and esteemed for useful and 
authentic information, should have been permitted to become 
the medium for diffusing so much error. 

That individual hardships and particular cruelties were 
experienced at the period alluded to cannot be denied ; but 
that it was the castom rather than the exception to perpe 
tnate gross and deliberate iniquity, — ^that overseers wcr© 
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Specially selected with reference to their strength and bra- 
tal characters, rather than to any reasonable fitness for such 
oflfices of trust, — ^that nseful mechanics, or personal servants 
of the government officials, (who were military officers, and 
mostly gentlemen by birth, habit, attd education,) were per- 
mitted by their masters tb commit unpunished almost any 
species of crime, because they happened to be serviceable to 
them, — ^is all so preposterously untrue, that it is i-eally a 
matter of wonder how it could find a place in such a publi- 
cation. Such charges impute um-eservedly to Governor 
Phillip, and to every gentleman who accompanied him oa 
the by no means agi-eeable task of forming a penal settlement^ 
an amount of villany and cbrrnptibhj which in their sphere 
of life, and in the responsible position in which they stood 
to the British government, is totally incredible. 

Ih later days, when the colony had in some measure 
growh out of its entirely penal character, and when convict 
servants were distributed in various parts of the country 
upon the systenrof " assignment" to almost any flree set- 
tler who had waste lands to clear and till, or manual labour 
of any kind to be performed, a wider field of course was 
Dpeiied to personal tyranny, favouritismj and injustice ; attd 
it must be admitted, that under this state of thmgs Very 
much gross partidlity and the most abohiinable cruelty was 
practisbd, — ehough indeed without the smalliest aid from 
exaggeration, to make an honest man blush for the degra- 
dation of his species. Arid it was this evil, this ever4m- 
pendihg, nevei*-ceasing, dbniestic personal tyranny^ which 
drove these wretched creatures to the perpetration of further 
crime; It was this brutal barbarity which peopled our 
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peacefal Bush with inforiate human beasts of prej, and 
loaded the accursed gallows-tree with hundreds of its most 
desperate victims. 

But happily even for the p'olific cause of mischief the 
great majority of the convict population was exempt. The 
grand evil of the system lay in its inequality of operation ; 
good masters oflen got bad men, and vice versd ; thus in 
some cases the punishment of servitude was dreadfully 
severe, where possibly the offender had been guilty only of 
some venial crime ; whilst in others, a life of comparative 
ease and comfort, with every inducement and advantage of 
position for the rapid acquirement of wealth, awaited (it 
might be,) a ruffian of the deepest dye. But the strong arm 
of the law, and every effort on the part of the executive 
government, so far from participation in or tolerating such 
abuses, were ever urged most strenuously to punish or pre* 
rent these grievous exceptions to the administration of jus- 
tice ; and that they failed in some instances to effect this 
object is to be attributed more to the peculiar difficulties with 
which the system was encompassed, than to any corruption 
of motives or want of earnestness of purpose. And this 
opinion I am satisfied will be confirmed by every dispas- 
sionate person who has had experience of t)ie working of the 
system of assignment in the colony. 

In many districts of the interior very great natural facili- 
ties exist for Bushrs^uging, of which the concealment afforded 
by the innumerable creeks and gullies of the mountain ranges 
is of course among the most important ; and in numerous 
instances, favoured by such impervious harbours of refuge, 
' years have rolled or^r the devoted heads of these despemte 
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maranders, and thej have carried on with impunity their 
wolf-like occapatloo, — a foe to every man, and every man 
their foe, — evading detection often nntil the horrors even 
of success have driven them voluntarily to yield their forfeit 
lives rather than linger on in the daily endurance of those 
dreadful miseries incidental to their position. 

There has always been a certain degree of romantic charm 
attached to the wild pursuits of highwaymen ; a notable 
excitement respecting the so-styled manly fearlessness of 
their exploits, which is held to rob this particular crime of 
half its heinousness, and to elevate it &r above the petty 
meannesses of ordinary theft or dirty pilfeiing. This pseudo 
sympathy has been fostered by insidious fictions which can 
hardly be too seriously reprobated, for such views are no 
less injurious than untrue. There can be no comparison of 
merit whatever between such wide degrees of crime, — the 
one is but a hardiei*. and more desperate species of villany 
than the other, and its perpetrator justly pays the heavier 
reckoning for his heavier offence. 

A more mistaken feeling than that which judges of a 
Bnshrangei'^s mode of U£e as one of wild and not unpleasure- 
able excitement, by a fimcied contemplation of him, mounted 
on a noble steed, armed to the teeth with deadly and unerr- 
ing weapons, and valiantly demanding toll from every 
unarmed man he meets, can hardly be conceived. What 
pleasure has he in his gallant steed beyond the speed with 
which it has the power of conveying him from the ever- 
present danger that lurks behind each rock or tree ? What 
4elings haunt him in his silent solitary lair ? Cut off from 
human intercourse, denied all human sympathy, a price upon 
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his head, which forbids companionship in gailt, and tempts 
even former Mends to hunt him down like bloodhounds on 
his track ? The stai*tling fact that a certain and ignomi- 
nious death has frequently been sought, — that many have 
voluntarily yielded themselves to the gallows to escape the 
horrors of such a dreadful position, is a sufficient answer 
to that morbid admiration which seeks to encircle the effects 
of mei*e brute desperation with the fictitious halo of manly 
courage. 

I do not mean it to be inferred that the stings of consci- 
ence conduce much to this result ; I have always been 
inclined to look suspiciously upon the operation of that 
mysterious influence called conscience, particularly when it 
is exhibited in a manifest terror of the law ; and I am much 
disposed to believe that the ever-hauntmg fear of being dis- 
covered, — ^that miserable dread, which apprehends in every 
face the lineaments of detection, — is often confused with the 
very much too loose ideas which prevail concerning con- 
science. I have witnessed the operations of this harrowing 
fear in active combination with the most remorseless villany. 
It has been known to exist among Bushrangers in particu- 
lar, even when their daily practises of murder and rapine 
have been perpetrated with perfect coolness and indiffer- 
ence. In some instances upon record there can be traced 
the constant and deliberate habit of bloodshed co-exbtent 
with these so-called horrors of i^emorse. In my opinion, 
conscience has nothing whatever to do with it : fear, per- 
sonal dread of consequences, the painful feeling of suspense, 
and nothing else, is the thing that troubles their guilty 
minds. There is no regret for the evil they have done, 
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farther than that it has invoked them in peril ; and this 
same feair^ without the slightest help from conscience, or 
any other such oompanetioas visitings of natnre, has often 
been foand 00 intolerable as to have driven the wretched 
beings so haunted to oonrt inevitable panudmient radier than 
endure the horrors of their unceilain tenure of lift and 
safely. It is Uie honriy fear of an impending fete thejr 
cannot shun) and not repentance for crimes committed, 
which wrings their tortured souls, and drives them in the 
desperation of their sufflsrings to forfeit even life itself rather 
thftn prolong such agonies. It is the iniseiy which results fi^m 
fear, not from contrition, that appals their hearts, and ealls 
into existence those mis-termedupbraidings of conscience. ; 

My experience of a Bushraiiger's courage has been any- 
thing but flattering to the class, of which the notorious one, 
(tl^okn I shall instance,) was a member. I allude to the 
well-known George Wilson, who unmdested infested the 
northern districts for five or six years, than Whom a moiiB 
arrant coward I never met ; although I confess to hating 
been stopped and tabbed by him, and will mention two <»> 
three of the remarkable feats, for the like of which he ob- 
tained the credit of being a surprising man, and a bold and 
accomplished Bushranger. 

In many respects Wilson's career differed widely fitjm 
that of most of his fraternity. He had the peculiar fortune 
of finding a few stanch comrades Who were true, and numor- 
ous friends to harbour him, in whose hands his life was safe, 
in spite of the heavy rewai-d offered fbr his apprehension ; 
but it by no means follows that he derived any enjoyment 
from this good faith ill guilty fellowship ; on the contraijr. 
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it is well known that he never ceased to dread the conse- 
qnences of the wide-spread knowledge of his haunts, which 
resulted irom these apparently favourable circumstances, 
and that he ever regarded with intense anxiety the disposi- 
tion of his companions in iniquity. The bugbpar of his life 
w^ treachery, altl^ough, in fact, his iriends thropgh life 
were stanch and true ; and as a consequence of this ipiseva- 
ble piii^tf ust, his robberies, with few exceptions, were planned 
and executed single-handed ; np one of hi^ pai^y knowing 
where he was or what he was doing. 

His plan of robbery was very safe and simple, and one 
which I think will be admitted, required but little personal 
courage to prfictiqe ; indeed, exclusive of the danger of 
detection, nothing could be more easy and secure. His 
custom was to select some large tree within a few fpet of 
the road, behind which, after having duly secured his horse 
in the nearest neighbouring gully, he would carefully bestow 
himself in quest of prey. His arms were usually a double- 
barreUed fowling-piece, and one or two pairs of horse pistols : 
his gun, however, was all sufficient for the occasion, and 
even that weapon was seldom required to be brought into 
active service. No doubt he mostly took measures tp ascer- 
tain who was likely to travel along the particular road which 
he selected, and it is believed that he generally obtained 
important information, not only as to the amount of pro- 
perty which his expected client carried, but as to his likeli- 
hood to yield or defend the same. Perhaps, however, a brief 
na^atiini of how he robbed me will best illustrate the details 
of his method of proceeding. 

My first introduction to Mr^ Wilson was at an inn at 

p2 
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Armidale, in the district of New England. Happening, as 
was my custom, to go into the stable rather late at night, 
to see to what ostlers call the " supping up** of my horse, 
I perceived a little loose-made man, with a keen and anx- 
ious-looking eye, bestowing particular attention upon that 
quadruped ; he did not observe my entraace into the stable, 
and as I always prided myself upon my judgment in horse- 
flesh, I watched his careful scrutiny and elaborate examin- 
ation of all the animaFs points with tolerable complacency, 
peifectly unconscious, of course, that he had the remotest 
idea of appropriating it to his own use without consulting 
my wishes in the matter. When he appeared to have 
satisfied himself in detail, and had drawn back from the 
stall to take a general comprehensive view of his tout ensem- 
ble, and when I fancied T perceived that he seemed perfectly 
satisfied that the horse was a really sound and valuable 
beast, I stepped foi*T('ard, and with modest confidence 
enquired his opinion upon the subject of his inspection. At 
once I perceived that my new acquaintance was an exceed- 
ingly (not to say ridiculously) nervous man. If I had 
caught him in the act of running away with, instead of 
adminng the horse, he could hardly have been more discon- 
certed. He stammered out something apologetic, mur- 
mured a few words about good points, but to all my elo- 
quence on the transcendant merits of my much-valued steed 
I found him otherwise as dumb as if he had never seen a 
horse before in his life. I remember mentioning to the 
ostler my impression that the man was a fool, to which that 
individuaVs only reply was a most elaborate wink, the sig- 
nificance of which telegraphic response being, of course, 
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enable of any interpretation, raised that professional gen< 
tleman considerably in my estimation. 

On the following morning, at a little after daybreaic, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the fellow depart, and he was 
riding a beast that fnlly justified my opinion as to his want 
of ji;d|ment in the n^atter of horseflesh ; a more worthless 
hact: I had rarely had the misfortune to see. 

An hour or two aflpry^'ards I proceeded on my way, hav- 
ing hB'Ppily forgotten all abpnt eyerything but a few parti- 
cular matters which concerned me personally miles away, 
and on the subject of which I was diverting the tedium of a 
solitary Bush ride by a little aerial castle building, when — 
" Stop 1 " shouted somebody with startling emphasis, within 
half a dozen yards of me ; and upon looking up^ as soon as 
the shying of my nag would pei-mit of my attention being 
turned to this unceremonious challenge, I beheld the muzzle 
of a double-barrelled gun within a few feet of niy head. 

" Stop ! " re-shouted the invisible owner of the gun, — 
which, by the way, seeing that I had already complied with 
hi? djsmand, was a very unnecessary injunction, — ^however, 
it sounded authoritative, and seemed very well as an intro- 
ductory admonition to dismount, to tie up nj^ horse to a 
neighbouring t^-ee, and to strip myself at an'a^oining bush 
according to particular and very arbitrary directions. It 
was in vain that I demurred to any of these propositions, 
or attempt to ^rgue the point with my nnseen antagonist, 
the muzzle of the gun was in such disagreeable proximity 
to my ear. Once only I thpught of my pistols with a view 
to resistance, but a conviction of the utter absurdity of 
at^emp^in|[ to iinbntton jsxj patent leather holsters tp ge|i at 
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them, when there was a man behind a tree, within six feet 
of me, taking a deliberate aim at my skull with a double- 
barrelled gun, struck me so forcibly, that I felt my only 
chance was coolness and stratagenf ; but even these would 
not do, and I was obliged, after repeated threats of instant 
dissolution, to dismount and do what I was ordered. I tied 
np my horse to the appointed tree, and walked to the point 
indicated, — all the time nnder the cover of the gun, — ^when 
I was ordered to stnp ; this I contended against for a long 
time ; indeed until I thought it no longer safe to do so, for 
my nnknown antagonist behind the tree waxed so nnreason- 
ably wroth at my very natural objection to uncovering 
myself, that I thought he would have exploded with the 
violence of his cursing ; so at last I doffed my coat and 
waistcoat, and resolved to strip no further even for Father 
Peter. Another verbal iight in consequence ensued ; he 
swore and I swore, and the gun got tremulous with rage, — 
at last, in dogged determination to die any how rather than 
sans culottes, I threw myself upon the ground, which puz. 
zHng him what to do, he yielded the point, and foith from 
his shelter stepped my stable acquaintance of the preceding 
evening, 

" Hallo, my man !'' said I, as patronisingly as circum- 
stances would permit ; '* hallo ! what do you want ?" 

" What do I want ?" he replied; '* why, your money and 
that there horse of yours, to be sure ; what else d'ye 
think I want?*' 

He made this reply, I must observe, under such an 
obvious fit of fear and trembling, that I was fain to again 
request that he would be kind enough either to keep his 
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finger from the ^trigger of his gun, or divert its muzzle 
from my head ; but he tnraed a deaf ear to my entreaties, 
and walked up to my heap of cast-off clothes, calling out 
incessantly " lie down !" as if he had mistaken my wearing 
apparel for " game," and me for the '* pointer dog, *' that 
had indicated to him their whereabouts. 

" My dear fellow !" said I, *' make yourself perfectly 
welcome to all you can find there, but for God's sake take 
care what you're doing, or you'll shoot me with that in- 
fernal weapon of yours." 

'* Lie down !" said he, wholly indifferent to my trepi- 
dation lest I should be murdered by accident by his frightful 
nervousness ; so down in despair I laid, and as I fortunately 
had not much money about me, {never had) I had not a 
great deal of care about the rifling of my pockets which 
ensued; but the idea of the blackguard's taking my 
beautiful horse was very distressing ; however, there was 
no help for it, so I endeavoured to pass it off as a joke, 
the effect of which, — as he had now secured my pistols, 
and felt himself rather more at ease, — so won upon the 
esteem of my quondam acqusdntance that, after having 
mounted my horse and looked to the priming of what had 
so lately been my firearms, he condescended to favour me 
with an expression of his flattering opinion, complimented 
me with an especial introduction to himself by name; and, 
as a mark of great kindness, told me where I might find 
his horse — if I could catch him — and putting spurs to 
my gallant steeple-chaser, he darted into the Bush, and 
was soon lost to sight 

I quickly reassumed my rifled apparel, and moved 
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mecb^niqdly tow^dg the horse, Yfith. which I )u|d beeii so 
eoBtf^mfely f«Foi)red in exchange for mine; 9x^i sore 
«iQagh I soon found a beast that made me feel ashamed 
of myself wh^n I took possession of hlvfi ; he w^ pne pf 
the most ill-faTonred hacks to look ^ttha); lerer remwl^er 
to hare seen ; but, apcording to tJ^^ ol4 spying, be was 
'^ ^ rnm one to go/' sp with what speed J eonid oom^^and 
I ri^rfted, for the purpose of endeavouring, by tbe afd of 
the police, to recover mj stolen propisrty. Ha4 I kno^vn 
the police of that day better, I might h^ve saye^ my^^lf 
the trouble of going near them. My horse retprped to 
the station sopie spL monthQ aften^ards — a bi*oken-4pwn, 
ruined ^'Uimal — ^haying been ridden nearly to death, and 
starved into the b|irg^ ; but, bad as he wai?, |t^ wps the 
oRly portiqn of ujy lost treasures wbicl^ I ever jecoyered. 

This aidventurP proved to me, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the foUy of which I b^ bepn guilty in carrying 
weapons of defence against attacks like thes^, ^d par- 
tici^arly of carfying them so carefpjly fastjBflpd up in my 
hpkter^, (ihat it would have bee^ impossible tp m^e use 
iyf ti^em lender two or three minutes' pf'epai'at)iQn ; bqt ipi 
thie pre^ei^t sort of emergency, had I even carried them in 
j^y h|^, ^Ijey coijld {iftrdly hj^ve been serviceable against 
a ipan qonpea|ed behind a tree, within a few feet of me^ 
aujd w^p cpuld (1^14 would I doubt not) h^ve shot me in a 
mpmtnf^ if he h^ seen that I was so prepared- Id fact, 
I |f as ^0 conyif^d of the futility of resistance, that I l^ave 
never ^inee travdled with iire^rms ; for I confess that of 
all my reminiscences of this adventure, the thought that in 
Spite pf being armed for resistance, I was robbed even of niy 
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weapons, has always risen up before me as the most disa- 
gi-eeable. 

But to shew that I have not been singular in this respect, 
the circumstance of Wilson's robbing two armed and mounted 
policemen, who were in search of him, will be sufficient 
illustration. The modus operandi of this transaction was 
apparently very similar to that of my own case. It is 
reported that Wilson was on the look out behind a tree for 
some stray traveller to pillage, was startled at beholding two 
mounted troopers approaching ; and as these were not the 
sort of travellers with whom he desired to make acquaint- 
ance, he planted himself carefully out of sight.* It happened, 
however, that one of the policemen had a little dog of the 
Skye tender breed, a rough and wiry little beast^ who 
enjoyed considerable .celebrity from his reputation in the 
destruction of vermin ; and as the road wound round pretty 
close to the trysting tree, the hunting predilections of this 
sporting pup led him to inspect the object which his keen 
sense of smell immediately detected ; when, as might have 
been expected from such a cantankerous animal, he at once 
fell to work at Mr. Wilson's undefended legs, snapping and 
barking at them ferociously. 

The troopers, thinking of course that some sort of sport 
was on foot, — a bandicoote, or snake, or some kind of game, 
upon which to let off a little of their latent destructiveness, 
proceeded to dismount that they might the mpre fully parti- 
cipate in its enjoyment, when to their astonishment they 
found themselves suddenly confronted by the muzzle of a 
double-barrelled gun, and called upon to " stand," on peril 
of their lives ; for Wilson, finding that detection .was inevi- 
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table from die men's approach, was driven to the desperate 
altematiye of taking them or rendering himself their priso* 
ner. And hisatt^npt wasy as in mjcase, siicces9^; 
resistance appeared to them to be nseless ; their arms were 
vary carefnlly bestowed npon thdr saddles, beyond iheir 
r^acb, and Wilson had the high satisfiiction of robbing thepi 
of all they possessed, sinking tbdr carbines and saddles in 
a water-hole, turning thdr horses adrift into tiie Bush, and 
* leafing them to pnrsne their way on foot, and half naked to 
report themselires at head-qnarters as two of the most 
remarkably iU-nsed thief-takers on record : and ramonr adds 
that thdr personal appearance, and the Ingobrions report of 
tiieir nnfortonate encoonter was highly entertaining. StOI, 
I absolutely deny that WUson was, in any sense of the term, 
a brave man ; fighting with a halter round his neck, who 
would not be desperate? — proverbially, a worm when trod 
on turns to bite. My personal interviews with Wilson on 
two occasions revealed him to me as a ridiculously nisnrous 
man; rid him of his shelter, under cover of which he 
jittacked, and he was a helpless trembling coward. My 
second encounter with him, when he was well armed and 
well mounted, and I was in my shirt sleeves, on an old 
stock horse, armed with nothing but my heavy whip, ex- 
posed him to me in his true character. We met suddenly, 
miles away from any road or human habitadon, and his 
first impulse was flight ; but befbre he could nerve himself 
even to this activity we were side by side, and had thief- 
taking been a part of my profession, I have no doubt but 
unarmed as I was I could have made him unresistingly my 
prisoner. He was surprised completely out of his power of 
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action ; in fact, belplesslj frightened by thie suddenness oF 
the ehcotthter do far from where he expected to see ahy one, 
and a child might have taken him, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of deeiiig thiit; hd felt himself utterly powerless, and of 
ascertaining from his own confession, when I had ralliecl him 
into something like physical capacity, that he ^' really was 
so taken aback that I might have knocked him down with ' 
a feather : ^ however, as I did not happen to have a feather 
abont me, that slender means of flooring a Bushranger was 
never tried, but in his unguarded trepidation I discovered 
his haunts, his comrades, and his plans, and the next week 
he paid the extreme mortal penalty for his manifold offences. 
A detachment of mounted (military) police had just 
arrived, despatched for the sole purpose of his capture. 
His haunts were searched, his tracks found, and with the 
aid of a black boy he was followed for several days, and 
overtaken at an encampment on the Rocky River, a tribu- 
tary of the Clarence, where again he distinguished himself 
for that which is accounted to him for bravery. He found 
himself and party opposed to an unequal force : escape was 
impossible^ and death, if he were taken, inevitable. His 
only possible chance, therefore, was to fight, and his only 
chance was instant death by risking this attempt, or death 
by the hangman's hands if he surrendered. It is no won- 
der that he chose the former alternative, hopeless and des- 
perate as it was, and he died, after a J[)loody struggle on both 
sides, by the hand of the serjeant who commanded this brave 
and resolute detachment of police, leaving a name behind 
hun which, although stained by many a heinous crime, has 
been foolishly divested of its due degree of shame by a false 
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and infatuated admiration of the veiy much too highly esti- 
mated quality of bravery ; and to which attribute, in reality, 
Wilson had no chum : and I have little doubt bnt that he 
may safely be regarded as a very fair sample of his class in 
his pardcolar. 
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No. 11.— ODDS AND ENDS. 

LIFE IN THE BUSH. 

Life in the Bnsh of Australia is usually marked bj altei'r 
nate extremes of dullness and excitement. It necessarily, 
under its most favourable auspices, entails much solitude, 
and exclusion from the social converse of one's fellows too 
often engenders habits of sloth and self-indulgent careless- 
ness. Upon a " Station," however, there is no occasion for 
idleness at any time ; seasons of necessary activity need 
never be replaced by periods of perfect idleness, as has been 
too commonly the case. There is always plenty of means 
of employment if the requisite inclination existed; but 
among other disadvantages which the Bush has for many 
years afforded, the power of making money rapidly and 
easily has been one which has acted most perniciously, in 
checking the development of our vast resources, encourag- 
ing, as it has ever done, an apathy of mind, which leads to 
a listless indifference to the natural advantages with which 
,we are surrounded. So completely, however, in the lapse 
of a few years, does this depressing influence act, — even 
upon once well-regulated minds, — that, incredible atthough 
it may| appear, there are very many Squatters, even now 
who, although devoured by ennui for months and months 
together, have never mustered resolution enough to form a 
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garden, or to farm any portion of tlie miles of rich and fer- 
tile soil by which thej are snrronnded. For not Arming 
they have in years past found the plaosible excose that it 
saved nothing, — ^it did not pay on account of the scarcity and 
deamess of labour. But for not gardening, — even overlook- 
ing the delight 6f the 6ccapation, — ^for not even growing so 
much as a potatoe or a cabbage, to diversify the d^ly fare 
of beef and damper, or mutton and damper, there could be 
no such flattering unction applied. It has been indolence, 
in one of its most disgusting foims, and nothing else, which 
has caused this relapse towards barbarism. 

A Squatter's home, with few exceptions therefore, pre- 
sented a few years back a deplorable picture of rudeness, 
indolence, and waste, opposed to all the usages of dvilized 
life, and in marked and pitiable contrast with the perhaps 
once highly-cultivated but now neglected mind and man- 
ners of its smoking, drinking, and dirt-begrimed owner. 
These things have latterly very much improved ; the civfl- 
izing influence of female society has difiiised itself through 
the remotest of these secluded spots, and the decencies, com- 
forts, and refinements of domestic life have in many instances 
superseded the rough and reckless habits which seemed at 
one time to have been considered essential to a genuine 
Bushman^s character. The Squatter's slab and bark-roofed 
hut no longer necessarily stands in naked solitude upon the 
margin of some bleak and desolate plsun ; sweet sheltered 
nooks, and neat and well-built cottages, with gardens stocked 
with fruits and flowers, surrounded by cultivated fields mth 
wheat, and corn, ancl vegetables, are rapidly increasing in 
number and esteem. The miserable " stretcher*' and the 
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three-legged stool (relics of bygone barbaiism,) are fast 
giving place to less primitive notions of liousehold furniture. 
The abominable tin pannican and the old black pipe, the 
Guernsey frock, the coarse huge boots and greasy moleskin 
nether garments, are yielding visibly to the spirit of im- 
provement ; and modern Squatters, in spite of their mous- 
tachioed lips and bearded chins, may really now be some- 
times recognised as Christian gentlemen, — an identity which 
vrithin the period of my Bush experience, could hardly have 
been generally admitted even by their most ardent admirers. 

SNAKES. 

Inhere are in New South Wales, and partiqukvly |n iti 
northern districts, a great variety of Snakes ^ black, brown, 
green, yellow, carpet, spotted, and diamond Snakes, most of 
which I believe to be deadly venomous. Some people profess 
to be veiy sagacious on this subject but I confess to sock 
an instinctiye repugnance to these reptiles, as to deter me 
from taking any further mtei'est in t]iem than that of gettmg 
out of their way as much as possible. The venomous por- 
tion, for CrotaUda,) 1 am told, maybe dist^ngoished from 
such as are innocuous by their hnving a poison-bag ooBt- 
cealed in their mouths, into which the roots of their movable 
poison-fangs are attached ; and ypn have only to catch one 
and carefully open its mouth with your finger and thumb, 
to safisfy yourself of this important fact ; — they may also 
be distinguished from any of the numerous and piuch- 
abused families of Colubervdw, by laying hold of the taU of 
one of each description, in order that you may teat thdr 

B 2 
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respefsdye degrees of flexibilitj, the genome OMbrm being 
able to make hifl head reach hifl tan, soas tobiteyonyiiiiich, 
it is aflbmed, the renomoos reptile is nnable to accomplish ; 
bnt as it always occurred to me that the operation of hand- 
ling a snake, either to test its amount of flexibililyy or for 
the purpose of examining its poison-^mgs, was one which 
might be attended with considerable danger, I have pre- 
ferred taking these veiy interesting drcnmstances on credit, 
rather than attempting to verify them bj a personal in- 
spection. 

The black fdlows are veiy careful, not to saj afraid, 
of snakes in general; they nevertheless make fireqaent 
hearty meals off their carcases, when one of their own tribe 
has properly caught them ; but on no account will they 
touch one unless so caught, for it is understood that the 
venomous snake, when wounded, bites itself, and not 
nnfrequently dies from the effect of its own poison. How 
far this would affect a person who ate of their flesh I ain 
not competent to say ; the blacks, however, like myself, 
decline making the experiment. 

The 'proper mode of killing them, if they are designed 
for edible purposes, is to sneak upon them armed with a 
forked stick, so as to pin the creature*s neck close to its 
head fast to the ground. This the Natives contrive very 
scientifically, whilst they perform the delicate operation 
of decapitation, which requires to be done in a moment, 
and of course before the reptile has managed to wound 
itself, a malicious operation which it endeavours to effect 
with a zeal and determination worthy of a better caase. 
Of course my long residence in the Bash deadened in 
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great degree the feeling of shuddering disgast with which 
at first I always regarded these accursed reptiles, but it 
has never totally eradicated that sensation. Many people, 
however, regard them with anything but fear or disgust, 
albeitj like myself, they lose no opportunity of destrc^HiDg 
them : some indeed, I have heard, go so far as to approve 
of them as ornamental additions to their gardens, but I am 
happy to say that my own acquaintance does not include 
any of such curious connoisseurs. A relative Qf mine, 
however, often indulges himself by catching them by the tail, 
and holding them suspended by that part, he can then by a 
judicious shake always apparently prevent their turning 
upon him (whether coiuben or not) ; in fact, he seems to 
shake them out at pleasure, like tiiose toy snakes whiah 
children delight in, everf time they try to turn ; but tomt, 
who have been only a spectator of this amusement, it was 
always a disagreeable exhibition to see him holding out 
these noisome things by the tail, whilst they, twisting and 
writhing in his hand, vainly endeavoured to iniict a wound, 
the merest scratch of which would most probably have been 
fatal There is no accounting for taste ; my pastimes have, 
however, been usually directed into less hazardous chan- 
nels, and my adventures with snakes, of which I have had 
several, have never been either voiuntarjr or agreeable: 
in fact, " Latet anguis in herbd " was always a suggestive 
piece of information sufficient to make me exceedingly un- 
comfortable, whether that unpleasant suggestion ^as con- 
veyed literally or figuratively ; and I scarcely know even 
now which of the two forms is the more dangerous or dis- 
agreeable. 

b3 
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HOW TO MAKE A RTVER, 



In geological hypotheses the mind is usually called upon 
to grasp such immense contingencies of time and space, 
that anything short of a very large organ of veneration fails 
to attain implicit faith. in such vast consequences* 'Phis is 
(rften especially exemplified in the theories respecting the 
important agencies of air and water, in changing the face of 
a country ; — here, however, it is no uncommon sight to 
perceive vast natural changes effected in a very short spa<;e 
of time. The same, I presume, may be observed in most 
new countries : for example, the formation of a large creek 
or liver, which is generally supposed to be an important 
affair^ is an occurrence often to be observed. I have seen 
the commencement and completion of more than two or 
three of these in a very few years, and I have no doubt that 
most residents in the interior of this or like countries must 
have witnessed similar phenomena. 

The process of making a River^ on many parts of our 
flat county, seems to need but a beginning, which the acci' 
dental agency of civilized man appears to have been des- 
tined to afford. It would be impossible to say what ages 
may have passed, or what storms innumerable may have 
flooded many of these inland valley flats: no trace nor 
indication whatever of a water-course has been the result ; 
the floods appear to have covered all equally, but to no 
great depth, and to have been again absorbed, or in their 
own good time, evaporated. 

I do not here allude to any of the several lakesj now dry, 
which, within the recollection of very many of the present 
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generation of colonists were deep and extensive reservoirs 
of water ; for these lakes may again fill as the cycle of sea- 
sons changes, nnless, as many persons predict, the colony is 
to remain permanently subject to drought. This problem, 
however, remains to be developed, and in no way affects 
the drainage to which I allnde, from the high, flat, swampy 
lands from which so many of odr rivers spring. Upon 
these swamps it is abundantly evident water has long 
remained, and that the only means by which these waters 
were formerly dispelled was by evaporation, until some 
accidental abrasion of the soil, — generally a drag route, — 
has served as the primary means of collecting the neigh- 
bouring waters, which soon drain thitherward from all 
around, and flow on, gathering force and bulk as they pro- 
ceed. The process here requires a little assistance from 
resistance, and this is most commonly furnished in the 
shape of a hard stone, or the root of a tree, which forms a 
sort of miniature waterfall. At this point the gathered 
waters chafe, cutting for themselves at the base a face in 
the opposite bank of the abrasure, deepening and widening 
the cut, according to the rush of water, from a few inches 
to several feet, and continuing the process with increasing 
force until under £tivourable auspices the small drag track 
soon swells out to a considerable drain, and storm by storm 
increases in magnitude, until it assumes the well-defined 
characteristics of a creek, bearing its waters to some larger 
stream, or carrying them unaided to the nearest main out- 
let to the sea. 

I had seen so many of these creeks formed by acci- 
dental abrasures of the soil, — ^had intimately known several 
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tracts of uninhabited coantry, where there was no sign (jt 
a creek, nor any— ^ven the smallest — ^water-channel^ bnt 
which, when inhabited, had four or five years subsequently 
been well drained by large and well defined riynlets ; that 
having upon my own '' run " one of those elevated basins 
so common to the country, which, in time of flood, became 
a huge lagoon, and rendered a large tract of land perfectly 
useless for sheep*farming purposes, — I determined to try 
my hand at this simple and inexpensive process of river 
manufacture. Accordingly I took a drag to the spot, 
and driving it across its spungy surfiice, fi*om the extreme 
circle of the upper part towards the centre, in five or six 
places, to gather the waters as much as possible to a 
point, from which, to the apparently easiest outlet to the 
falling country at its lower edge, I ran the drag tracks in 
one course as deeply as I could ; and I had the satisfaction 
of seeing, at no distant day, that my efibrts had been 
attended with perfect success. The lagoon is now 
thoroughly drained and available for sheep ; smd the creek 
is a very pretty little specimen of amateur river-making on 
a small scale. One of these aqueducts, in particular, I 
remember to have traced firom its source, a mere dray- 
track, over an extent of thirty miles ; in some parts of 
which it had forced its way through very rough and broken 
country, undermined rocks, cut through hills, and plunged 
down precipitous falls until, in places, its magnitude, both 
of width and depth, and in flood-time the bulk of foaming 
water in its channel would almost have entitled it to the 
dignity of being called a river. And all this vast change 
occurred within m^ own observation, in a space of five or 
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six years. Who then shall pretend to estimate the im- 
mense effect of namerons and successive drainages like 
these, upon not onlj the climate and fertility of the country, 
bat on the geological peculiarities which sti-ike the ob- 
seryant traveller at every stage of his investigations ? 
' Upon a country, the soil of which very generally requires 
an ample irrigation to fertilise ity such causes must, of 
course, exercise great influence ; but on a more extended 
view of the many almost incontrovertible indications of a 
former and widely- changed condition of this great conti- 
nent^-of the necessarily superior elevation then attained 
by its mountidns, hills, and table knds — of the then 
actual, as well as relative, depression of its lakes and 
valleys ; of its innumerable but unmistakeable variations 
of level; its present peculiar atmospherical phenomena, 
and its undeniable change of climate from the extreme of 
moist to dry ; the ^ect of continued drainages like these 
must evidently be of far greater moment than might appear 
from the mere temporary effects which result directly from 
their operations. 

Most people, I am aware, look upon a well-drained 
country as a blessing ; but in Australia, from the irre- 
sistible iuferences to be deduced from such evidences 
as those above alluded to, we have much more to 
apprehend from drought, and arid sterility, than from 
any excess of moisture ; and I fear that if, in addition to 
the natural revolutions of condition and climate, our more 
extensive farming operations should induce a systematic 
drainage of these inland swamps^ the country will be 
seriously iujm'ed ; for, as far as my experience of a very 
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large area of it extends, tke supply of att our rivew, largo 
or smaU, appears to be from swamps on the high lancls 
whence tkej arise, and whidb, if once drained f9t agn- 
cultural pm-poses, the rivers — at present ill-ani^ified with 
water, — ^will be entirely dried up. So important does this- 
subject appear to me, that I am sericmsly diapoaod to 
think it one with which it should not be beneath tbd 
attention of the Government to interfere, %t^ the p«ifM« 
of adopting stringent measures to preserve these swampf 
reservoirs of that most essential element, water, and 1^- 
averting as far as possible the innumerabk evik which a 
short or limited supply will entail upon iko whole country 
and community. 

LOST IN TSE BUSH* 

That is a dreary and miserable sensation which is ex- 
perienced at perceiving one's self to be lost, even in a 
crowded city, or upon a well-marked thoroughfare; but 
the paralysing sense of fear and utter desolation which 
accompany the fact of being lost, can hardly be felt so 
thoroughly as when that accident occurs in the forests of 
a vnld and scarcely-inhabited country. Yet being lost in 
the Bush b a circumstance of very common occurrence 
^th young and inexperienced settlers in Australia. The 
art peculiar to the Bushman, of navigating the intricacies 
of the trackless wildernesses of trees and scrubs, and 
broken mountain passes, wMch constitute what is known 
by the name of " Bush," being one of those mysteries 
which nothing but practice can unravel; and which no 
theory, or descriptive^ illustration, can teach; there are 
even very many persons who may pass their lives in the 
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Bush withotit attaining facility iii this peculiar kind of 
pioneering. On the other hand, there are othera who, by 
a species of instinct (very remarkable in most of the 
Aostralian aborigines, and ia many of the inferior animals) 
at once become at home, and at their ease, even among 
the ranges of the most broken and difficnlt country. 

I had. an Irish inunigrant once, who hired himself as a 
'stocfamui, (albeit he never crossed a horse in his Mfe,) and * 
eo^d not Tetum aiong the main road by tbe way he had 
gone without losing himself; and I have had others who, 
take them where yon would, even by the most drcuitoos 
route, never seemed to lose a consciousness of their rela- 
tive position with respect to home; but, like a needle 
pointmg to the magnet, could steer straight, as the nature 
of the country would admits back to the spot whence they 
proceeded. A similar diversity of this facnlty is observ- 
able evea away from the forests and mountains where 
conspicuous features in the surrounding scenery might be 
sni^sed to guide the observant eye or indicate the track. 
On several occasions I have travelled with Bushmen of this 
class on wide unbounded plain% where not a tree, hiil, or 
landmark of any description afforded assistance as to the 
course we were pursmng ; and with the precision of a 
compass they have been able to direct the way, and never 
once be baffled or misled by mist or rain, or any other 
cause, from maintaining the straight direction, which a 
wonderful instinct assured them was correct. And on the 
contrary, once, when camped with a flock of sheep upon 
an ^n pkin, I had shot a bustard, which fell about a 
quarter ^^ & mile from ^e camp, l^e man I sent^fbr it 
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having unfortanately occasion, before he caught the bird, 
to turn abont once or twice, found, when he at length 
succeeded, that he had not the remotest idea where he was, 
and accordingly, shouldering his game, he started off 
exactly in a contrary direction to that which would have 
brought him back ; and I had the greatest difficulty (for it 
was coming on dark) to get one of my horses in time to 
succeed in overtaking him before he had begun to adopt 
the zigzag mode of progression which is usually resorted 
to by persons in the first bewilderment, by discovering that 
they are lost 

My own experiences of mistakes of this kind have been 
very unimportant, but I have frequently met in the Bush 
with parties who have been wandering, lost, through. its 
mazes for several days, and fortunately, too, in time to 
relieve their distress. 

On one of these occasions I met with a poor lad, who 
had been upwards of a week in this deplorable condition, 
without food, or the means of procuring fire ; although he 
was surrounded by stations, and had actually never been 
at any time of his wandering more than five miles away. 
The unfortunate fellow was, of course, one of those un- 
favoured geniuses who happened to be very inefficiently 
endowed with the organ of locality, and being once adrift, 
he appeared to have resigned the use of most of the other 
of his faculties to the influence of ten*or or despair. He 
related to me, with an air of pride, the scientific plan he had 
adopted for overcoming the difficulties of his situation; bat 
added, with a kind of vexed wonderment, that he could not 
at all make out how it was that his plan had not succeeded. 
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I fonnd him an excellent illastration of the trnth of the 
remark, that " a little le^iming is a dangerous thing," for 
only jast remembering sufficient of th^ rudiments of 
astronomy acquired at school, to be conscious that the sun 
rose in the east, he resolved npon applying this important 
acquisition of knowledge to his own deliverance, by shaping 
out a straight course in one particular and continuous 
direction ; but, unluckily, he forgot that the sun, although 
in the habit of rising in the east, sets just as constantly in 
the west ; and so, by following from morning till night 
this guiding light of his intelligence, the orbit he described 
became upon the whole somewhat eccentric. It appeai*ed 
further from his revelations that, in the course of his 
we^ly ellipses, he had several times crossed a road, — 
doubtless the same road over and over again, — and although 
not unconscious that a road must necessarily lead to or 
from somewhere, so bent was he upon the prosecution of 
his one idea of following the sun, that he would not be 
diverted from his purpose, even by the evident means of 
relief suggested by the sight of a road, — ^particularly, as 
he innocently observed, he could not possibly know where 
.1 strange road led to, but was quite certam of being all 
right in following the well-known course of the sun. The 
poor fellow's bewilderment, when the cause of his ill- 
success was explained to him, was ludicrous in the extreme. 
Of course, any person not divested of his senses, would, 
if lost, follow the first road he should be fortunate enough 
to find ; but roads being very scarce in some parts of the 
interior, it is a good general rule to follow down the nearest 
water course, creek, or river ; for, with scarcely an excep- 

s 
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tion, the squatting stations and hnts in eveiy part of the 
country aro placed upon the banks of creeks or watez- 
ooursed, and sooner or later, iherefore, this manner of pro- 
ceeding is sure to bnng yon to a station. But even this 
wiii not do for some people ; for i once found the valuable 
Irish stockman before ailuded to half drowned and suffering 
under a severe fit of ague, from having adopted a too literal 
interpreUtion of this very simple direction, and endeavoured 
to make his way home down the centre of the stream ; which, 
being iihable to swim, and happening at night, in the depth 
of a New £ilgiand winter, was very neariy putting a termi- 
nation to the interesting creature^s eccentricities. So won- 
derful an amount of stupidity may perhaps be regarded 
doubtfully. 1 aver, however, that it is an actual fiict, 
althongli had I been otherwise than an eye-witness to it, 
I could really not have ventured upon recording so appa- 
rently incredible an amount of persevering wrong-headed- 
ness. 
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• No. 12. 
THE GQJjD fields OF AUST8ALU. 

THEIR DISCOVERT, PROSPECTS, AND jPRO^ABLE EXTENT. 

The position of New South Wales, at the momeut of ^he 
discovery of extensive Gold Fields in the ixjterior, w^ one 
of very pecaliar significance. Not that the colonists had 
failed to struggle through the Slough of Despond, whic^ 
their reckless speculations prior to the year 1844: had 
so largely engendered, nor had their indomitable energy 
been unsuccessful in winning for themselves wealth and 
good name, by their since sounder commercial policy, and 
the more systematic prosecution of their growing industrial 
pursuits. In these particulars they had bee^ eminently 
successful. It is, however, to the moral and political posi- 
tion of the colony that I more immediately refer, as pre- 
senting at this important crisis so peculiar an aspect. 

On the one hand, threatened with a renewal of that more 
than moral pestilence — ^Transportation, — and the dismem- 
berment of one of the fairest portions of her territQiy 
(Moreton Bay) the land throughout resounded with indig- 
nant, and almost unanimous remonstrance and reproach ; 
whilst, on the other hand, endowed with a new constitu- 
tion, and her sphere of local action enlarged by added 
powers of legislation, she was rapidly acquiring a position 
of importance, and assuming to herself a degree of political 
independence, which bade fair to combat every error of 
Imperial Le^lation, and to resist, even to the uttermost, 

8 2 
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the impending infliction of transportation. Appeal .after 
appeal, remonstrance after remonstrance, had failed ap- 
parently to aronse the sympathies of her distant rulers, 
or to inspire them with a spirit of kindlier conciliation : 
and mormnred threats, and gathering discontent, were 
spreading far and wide, when, lo ! the cry went forth of 
" Gold upon our Western Cordillera 1" and every thought 
and feeling for a time gave place to the absorbing fascina- 
tion of that golden spell. An unnatural excitement seized: 
upon the entire community, each man hurried about 
from place to place, scarce knowing why; commercial 
people met on tlieir various business avocations, but 
thought and talked of gold alone; their less active- 
minded and humble neighbours flocked together in crowds 
at corners of streets, and in the bye- ways of the town and 
suburbs, and staring at each other in dubious amazement, 
thought and marvelled at this golden epoch ; the veritable 
'* Grood time coming " promised to the poor ; and talked 
in vague uncertain language, of gold fields, diggings, 
nuggets, and the like, until the fabled reign of Plutus, to 
their wealth-struck minds, seemed all but already realised. 
In fact, innumerable visions of huge heaps of glittering 
gold alike disturbed the active business of the day, and 
haunted the broken slumbers of the restless night. 
On Saturday, May 3rd, 1851 — (that ever-memorable 
month, which marks the industrial emulation of the civilised 
world, and pledges its fraternity) — it was fu*st publicly 
announced in the leading journals of the colony, that gold 
in considerable abundance had been discovered in om' 
western districts, near the large and flourishing inland 
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toym of Bathnrst : and that it had been so discovered as 
fEur back bs the 12th of Febroary preceding, by lilr. 
Edward Hammond Hargraves, a resident of Bri^band 
Water, lately returned to the colony from California, and 
who, guided by his obseryalions of a marked apparent 
aunilarity between the gold-yielding portions of that cele- 
brated country, and the geolo^caL formation of the 
Bathnrst and Wellington districts, (with which he had 
formerly been familiar,) was induced to make careful search 
among these auriferous indications for the precious deposit 
which he thus shrewdly conjectured might be found there. 
His investigations were attended with a success surpassing 
bis most sanguine expectations. These results were for 
% considerable time concealed from the public. The 
Goyemment, however, had very properly been apprised of 
the discovery of the enormous field of wealth thus sud- 
denly opened up, and experimental investigations as to 
its productiveness, and the probable profit of its working, 
were, during the period of temporary concealment, 
' officially and conclusively ascertained. Mr. Stutchbury, (1.) 

(1.) Extract from ▲ Report of cte Govrrhicbmt Oeou>oisf— 
In the water-courses I have found or had shown to me the followiog 
1 genu, but from their small size were not of any value. 

Topazes.— White. 

Garnets. — AlmunHae, 

Ditto.— Epidote. 

Buries.— Two vaiicdes, tihe fip^elle Baby and tiie Balas Ruby. 

Sapphirbs.— Three yaiietles: Light Blue (Salamstein), Dark 
Bine, and the Asteiia or 8tar Sapi^^. 

Chrtsobertl. — 

Ghrtboute.— And its vaziietj, OUyine Brawn Bock Gryi^tal. 

Gairngobx. — 

Since writxQg the foregoing, I have aeea^a saaU hoi beautifolly 
crystallifled Diaaand, from the Twon Biver. 

S8 
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the Government Geologist, proceeded to the spot, and bore 
prompt testimony to the existence and extent of the re- 
ported discovery. Arrangements were then immediately 
initiated to meet the important consequences so certain to 
result from a public announcement of these startling par- 
ticulars — an announcement no longer to be withheld, for 
rumour had began to whisper forth, in tones of confident 
assurance, its garbled and exaggerated versions of the ap- 
proaching intelligence ; and on Saturday, the 3rd of May, 
as before stated, the full information broke upon our asto- 
nished community with bewildering and indescribable effect. 
This beautiful and fruitful country w^ thus apparently 
at once to cast off the depressing influence of its original 
penal character. Its vast magnitude and real importance . 
were at once and loudly to be proclaimed. Its demands 
for justice, and attention to its political rights, were no 
longer to be despised, or lightly entert^ned ; — a golden 
era opened out before us — ^a better land seemed rising 
visibly before our eyes ; not perhaps that " better land '* 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, — so beautifully 
and poetic ftUy apostrophised by Mrs. Hemans, but arealisa- 
tion of that better land, the ideal shore of her dreaming 
and gentle boy : — 

" Where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ; 
Or *mid8t the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things. 

Far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ; 
Where the burning rays of the ruby sh^e, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand.*' 
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Such are the charms of oiir " better land," exhibited in 
every feature of that glowing picture which I have thus 
presumed to mutilate for the purpose of a beautiful and 
apt illustration of the wealth of this favoured country ; for 
close upon the discovery of gold followed also those of the 
- precious stones here so poetically enumerated. The dia- 
mond, ruby, and sapphire, are found in the New England, 
Bathurst, and Wellington districts : beautiful specimens of 
pearl, at Moreton Bay; and the coral reefs off our 
northern ' coasts are of immense extent, and famish to the 
adventurous seeker beautiful and valuable specimens. 

The honour of the first discpvery of the existence^f our 
gold became, immediately upon its announcement, a 
matter of contention. One scientific gentleman, a Fellow' 
of the Geological Society of London, disputing with Mr. 
Hargraves that distinction, on the grounds that gold had, 
long prior to the date of the present discovery, been found 
in small specimens by the earliest convict inhabi- 
tants of the colony, the facts of which, however, were 
not at the time^ for obvious reasons, permitted to tran- 
spire ; and that in addition to the very careful series of 
geological deductions, by which he had arrived at the un- 
doubted conclusion, that gold must exist in considerable 
abundance here ; he had himself, as far back as the year 
1841, as he states in a very interesting pamphlet compiled 
for the occasion — " brought gold from the veiy basin of 
the river now supplying it (the Macquarie ;) this gold was 
exhibited to members of Government, and of the Legisla- 
ture in the Council Chamber itself, and to numbers of per- 
sons in the community, who have testified to the fact ; it was 
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spoken ' of openly, it was discnssed in pabHc jonrnals, 
it was made the ground of inquiries conducted on scientific 
principles, and backed by oocai^onal additional proofe, !t 
was openly declared that gold exists in considerable 
abundance in our schists and quartzites ; and further, the 
very region was pointed out, in which it would be found." 

It was upon these grounds^ and in the words quoted, 
that that gentleman disputed the honour of the first dis- 
covery, ** not seeking," as he further says, " to draw any 
comparison between his own convictions and the experience 
of others : the fact he would insist on is, that it was left 
for one, who makes no profession of geological sdence, but 
who had been in California, and by dint of observation^ 
perseverance, and a series of fortunate accidents, was 
enabled to arouse attention to excite the people to explore 
the very region long and previously proclaimed as abun- 
dant in gold." 

To my judgment, the respective merits of this discovery 
are based upon such opposite claims, that it appears diffi- 
cult not to perceive at once how due to each may be the 
credit claimed without detraction fi'om the other. The 
undoubted merit of having first exhibited these indicationsy 
of having shewn, by actual working, the profit and practi- 
cal value of these auriferous deposits, cannot, of course, be 
fairly denied to Mr. Hargraves. That gentleman's own* 
statement of the circumstances leading' to the discovery, - 
will perhaps best illustrate this portion of the subject: he- 
says — " The simple truth is, that about sixteen years since * 
I travelled over the gold country in Australia, without the 
remotest idea that I should ever see it a^ain ; the features^- 
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and to a limited extent the geology of the country, made an 
impression on my mind which eventually led me to the pre- 
sent discovery. During my recent travels in California, I 
had ample opportunities of observing the features of that 
country ; the similarity between the country I had visited 
sixteen years ago, and the country in which thousands and 
tens of thousands were then busily employed extracting the 
precious metal, struck me very forcibly, so much so, that it 
took possession of my mind day and night, and. I resolved, 
with the blessing of Providence, to visit the locality imme- 
diately on my return to New South Wales. I mentioned 
my belief of the existence of gold in the colony to several of 
my most esteemed and sincere friends upon my return, and 
my resolve to make a personal search under any privation. 
From the best and kindest motives, they endeavoured to 
dissuade me from the enterprize, and even held out pecuni- 
ary motives that, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been too powerful to withstand ; but feeling that I could not 
rest until I had satisfied my mind by a personal search, 
I went through hundreds of miles of the solitary wilderness, 
and having made the discovery, disclosed it to the Colonial 
Gk)vemment, who may or may not reward me for the un- 
bounded wealth which I have, through an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, been the humble instrument of conferring on my 
fellow-colonists. 

Mr. Hargraves further declares, that he was in no way 
encouraged in the prosecution, or directed to the particular 
locality of this gold discovery, by writings or statements of 
any person whatsoever, and those who — like myself, — have 
the happiness of Mr. Hargi-aves' acquaintance, need no 
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farther assurance of the perfect trnth of this statement. 
Whatever credit, therefore, may attach to the scientific 
inferences as to the particular regions where gold " would 
be found," — the value of the practical observation and dili- 
gent search which ultimately demonstrated its existence, 
and proved its high commercial value and immense extent, 
is by no means thus to be depreciated ; — and the honour 
of the first discovery, to all useful intents and purposeia^ 
belongs of right to Mr. Hargraves ; and it is pleasing to 
observe, that an appreciation of this service has not been 
neglected by Government, to whom he so properly in the 
first instance communicated the important secret of his suc- 
cess ; nor have his fellow-colonists been altogether unmind- 
ful of the debt due to his enterprize. But on behalf of the 
claims put forth by science to this discovery, it must be 
remembered, that although Mr. Hargraves may never have 
heard or read of such particulars as those enumerated by 
Mr. Clark, yet many scientific gentlemen had nevertheless 
long entertained the opinion, that Australia would be found 
second to no country in the world in the richness and extent 
of its mineral wealth. The conspicuous resemblance between 
the geology of her eastern coast and that of the Ural moun- 
tains of Eussia, had frequently been insisted on, and the 
very spot of Mr. Hargraves' successful search, distinctly spe- 
cified. Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir C. Lemon, Ooxint 
Stretzleckt, Colonel Helmerson, and other emmently scien- 
tific gentlemen, had long publicly proclaimed these highly- 
important facts. Sir R. Murchison distinctly recognizes, 
and expresses his knowledge of the actual existence of gold 
in Australia, in a letter to Sir C. Lemon, in the course of 
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which he writes thus :— >'' I now learn, however, that fine 
spedmeas of gold have been found in the western flank of 
the Australian Cordillera, particnlarlj near the settlement 
of Bathurst, where it occurs in fragments composed of the 
same matrix (quartz,) as in the Ural," And again, ^' mj 
friend and associate in the Imperial Academy at Petersburg, 
Cokmel Helmersen, has recenilj suggested that a careful 
seareh for gold ore in the Australian debris, will, it is highly 
probaUej tead to its detection in abundance. If, then, in 
the course of your statistical enquiries, you may know of 
any Government Cornish miner about to seek his fortune in 
Australia, be pleased to tell him to apply his knowledge of 
ike mode of extractmg his ore from his own gravel to the 
drift and debris on the flanks of the great north and south 
chain of Australia, or any smaller parallel ridge of that 
great country ; for great indeed would be my pleasure to 
learn tiiat, through the application of Cornish skill, such a 
region should be converted into a British El Dorado. 

These confident opinions and well-authenticated &ct6,— 
not carefully secluded amongst the private correspondence 
of these distinguished gentlemoi themselves, but published, 
and patent to the reading world, — assuredly determme the 
precise value of the claims of science to the honour of this 
grand discover^, and fully vindicate their assertion, although 
they do not in any way detract firom the peculiar and sub- 
ordinate merits of that persevering industry, which hap^aly 
tended to their confirmation. And, indeed, in a comparison 
to such opposite claims of honom*, the value of practical 
service can be hardly over estimated. The possible ex- 
isti^tice of a vast western continent across the waters of 
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the Atlantic Ocean was long a subject of speculation in the 
scientific coteries of Europe, but it needed the courage, 
patience, and practical observation of a Columbus finally 
to solve these vague anticipations, and to prove that 
country's actual existence. 

There were not wanting in our community many who 
regarded this discovery of gold as an evil of most serious 
import. The same leading journal which first proclaimed 
the news, and subsequently drew such vivid pictures of 
the mighty benefits to result therefrom, at first regarded 
the existence of these mines of wealth as sources of un- 
mitigated evil. " We are cursed with a gold field," was 
the first view taken of an event, the effects of which they 
subsequently most earnestly laboured to encourage and 
extol. And, indeed, the peculiar position of our popula- 
tion, the remnants of the convict class still numerous 
amongst us, and the firightfol example of Oalifomian ex- 
cesses induce many to anticipate with dread the possibi- 
lity of similar recurrences here. The immediate rush, too, 
of the labouring population to the spot of these dbcoveries 
— the almost utterly unprovided state in which they thrust 
themselves from house and home, to face the exposure 
of an English winter's climate, in their rabid thirst for gold 
— ^the complete desertion of all the ordinary occupations of 
life, both in town and countiy, and the panic price of 
every description of provisions, which simultaneously, but 
most unaccountably, took place — were, indeed, matters not 
altogether to be disregarded. They caused, undoubtedly, 
a serious temporary inconvenience to many ; but the more 
important evils anticipated as the consequence of this sudden 
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and nnnatural disorganisation of society have happily 
proved to be withont a fonndalion; and it now seems 
almost incredible how so great a change of circmnstances, 
so sndden and tremendons a social revolntion, conld have 
taken place, with so little serions consequence to the inte- 
rests of society. No single instance of lawless excess, 
always excepting, of coarse, mere temporary ebnllitions of ' 
inebriety, has yet disgraced the era of our gold discovery. 
This fact speaks volumes for the love of order that dis- 
tinguishes the Australian colonists generally, and will be 
appredated more particularly when their almost wholly un- 
protected and inefficiently controlled state is taken into 
consideration. With but a mere guard of soldiers in the 
entire colony, and a handful of inexperienced police, and i 
these never needed, never even moved to the scene of this 
tremendous excitement — ^the colony has experienced and 
quietly conducted the operations of one of the most impor- 
tant trials to order and good government which it is pos- 
sible to conceive ; and the people, as a whole, with no 
power to force their obedience, with no adequate control 
beyond their own good conduct and habits of obedience to 
the law, have ever been found to render to the represen- 
tatives of authority the most implicit deference and re- 
spect. Ponder upon this, all ye who sit at home at ease, 
and talk at random of the degraded social condition of the 
colonists! Think of this, all ye whose riots nothing less 
than blood could ever quell, and whose every social revo- 
lution has been the* invariable signal for indiscriminate 
anarchy and confusion. 

The comparisons iistituted, however, between Australia 

T 
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and California^ and from which the ^onuiSol antidpatio&s of 
indiscriminate violence and excess bad. been deduced, were 
neither jostified hj circomstancesi noTi as will be peroeiyed, 
fonnded upon a fair and reasonable consideration of the re- 
spective conditions of those countries. Califomia, at the 
time of the discoveiy ^ her g(dd fields, was almost a wil- 
derness, inhabited onl^ bj a few onsetUed, reckless adven- 
turers. Her geographical position and political circum- 
stances &cilitated tbe sudden importation of an immense 
and ill-assorted population, for the reception of which 
neither her social institutions, nor her agricultural nor 
commercial advancement, had in any way prepared hec 
The result was not difficult to anticipate ; plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine, with murder, civil war, and every spedea 
of lawless vice and social disorder, reigned throughout the 
land. 

In Australia, ^t the commencement of her gcdden era, 
the relative cuxumstances of her position were as opposite 
a3 is possible to be concdved. Established for more than 
half a century, inhabited by a large, settled, and orderly 
population ; furnished with large and flourishing dttes ; in 
the enjoyment of estensive and remunerative commerce ; 
rich in flocks, and herds, and grain, and blessed with a 
Government which all the efforts of a few unruly and 
aspiring demagogues had been unsncoessfhl in attempting 
to shake ; her peaceable and thriving community were not 
to be lashed into a belief of local cormption, mismanage- 
ment, and injustice ; their apathy under such exciting 
tirades is an unanswerable evidence of their social and poli- 
tical contentment. lafiM^nawQonitaDcescouldbeaag- 
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gested lAore ifkvonrable for the {important change that thus 
suddenly burst upon us ; and when the time shall come, as 
approachmg it must assuredly be, in spite of present hesita- 
tion, when hundreds and thousands of our starving or 
struggling fellow-countrymen i>our in upon these shores to 
share the treasures of our golden land, they will find them- 
selves at home again. In all the nsefbl and necessary ap- 
pliances to safety and good order; they will enter a busy 
harbour, unsmpassod m the known world for beauty, com- 
modioushess, and safety ; land at a large and well-built 
commercial city, replete with eveiy accommodation, and 
abounding in wealth and means of comfort or luxury ; and 
in whatever sphere of life they choose to enter, they will 
be blessed with the possession of one of the most delightful 
and health*ittv!gorating climates which it has ever been the 
happiness of man, in the most favoured of earth's chosen 
paradises, to enjoy. Then who, from selfish policy or 
greedy spirit of monopoly can resist appealing to the hard- 
worked, hard-taxed children of his fatherland, to come 
from ceaseless stru^es, such as theirs, to share our easier, 
wealthier, and happier lot t Not I ; although each hand 
that came competed immediately with mine for the sub- 
sistence which I now enjoy. There is room enough here 
fbr all-— for millions, if they choose to seek their foi-tunes 
on our shores. The trackless wastes of our vast interior 
afford unlimited scope for industrial enterprise : and I, who 
have wandered over those lonely wastes so often and so 
long, now look forward in earnest hope of seeing, at no 
distant day, those yet ne^ected spots of earth become the 
fertile and productive habitations of thrivmg and contented 

T 2 
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mUlions of my own straggting, or perhi^ nearly Btarving, 
feUow-countiTmen. 

In the brief nodoe which this mere synopsis of the events 
that have marked the rise and progress of the gold disco- 
veiy aflfords, it is not intended to £^ye anything in the 
shape of a narratiye of personal adyentores, bnt to make 
use of the experience of indiyidoal partidpation in the 
effects of this golden mania, for the purpose of affording 
correct general information. The object proposed is to 
convey a concise view of the whole snbject, rather than to 
^ve the details of those personal experiences upon which 
that general view is founded. 

Three weeks elapsed from the first publication of the gold 
locality, before our minds as well as our equipments were 
fully prepared for the undertaking ; during this time reports 
had been unusually busy with other people's affairs, and the 
various successes and disappointments which had attended 
the first adventurers were duly chronicled, and indeed it 
was evident that a large quantity of gold was coming into 
Sydney, and hundreds of persons were returning disheart- 
ened and disgusted, many of whom, it appeared, had never 
succeeded in getting halfway upon their journey. The dis- 
tance to the gold fields firom Sydney was about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, the road exceedingly mount^unous, 
and during rain in an almost impassable state ; and difficul- 
ties such as these, to persons unused to bush roads, and to 
the bush fashion of overcoming them, were of course insu- 
perable. Very many of the persons who attempted to work 
were totally unfit and unprepared for such an undertaking, 
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and their disappointment and consequent return were rea- 
sonably to have been anticipated. 

I do not propose giving anj journey or proceedings. in 
detiul : a general description will convey, I trust, sufficient 
particulars of this preliminary portion of the life of a gold 
digger. From Sydney hundreds of parties were proceeding 
daily ; each town upon the road, each farm by the wayside, 
and every branch thoroughfare from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, contributed its due proportion to the crowd that daily 
thronged the road to this newly-reported El Dorado. Gen- 
tlemen of no occupation whatever, men of undoubted wealth, 
gentlemen belon^ng to the various professions, squatters 
fcom the distant interior, Government clerks, bankers' 
elerks, merchants and their clerks, farmers, tradesmen of 
all denominations, and mechanics and labourers innumera- 
ble, — ^with old men, and even women and children, flocked in 
one continuous stream towards this spot of universal attrac- 
tion. In spite of the wide difference of character and habits 
which In reality distinguished this motley crowd, a strange 
similitude of uncouth dress, and an equsdly perceptible like- 
ness of rough demeanour prevailed ; and generally speaking 
these outward and visible signs afforded anything but favour- 
able indications of the order or cleanliness that might have 
reigned within, but if it did, was very carfefnlly concealed 
there ; they looked the roughest and dirtiest set of vagabonds 
I almost ever beheld ; blue shirts, red shirts, and striped 
shirts, belts like a brigand's, boots like a Spanish mule- 
teer's, and hats in inconceivable variety, were the visible 
portions of the prevalent costume ; their outfits and equip- 
ments too were very nearly all alike ; the same complement 

T 3 
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of picks, cradles, shovels, tin dishes, and the like,, except 
where here and there some needier adventurer might be 
seen with sundry articles of late domestic utility converted 
into makeshiflts for the diggings ; or needier still, with even 
no provision at all for the occupation he was entering ; but 
in the one particular of having too large and heavy loads 
for the unhappy horses whose lot it was to drag them, there 
seemed to be really no exception. This inequality of ar- 
rangement was overcome, however, by the brawny frames 
and willing help of the human members belongmg to these 
heavily-laden concerns, and pushing behind with saplings 
and such like primitive contrivances formed the order of the 
day. In this way many determined parties, with only one 
horse, took up a ton weight upon their carts, along miles 
of deep and heavy sandy road, and over mountains so rough 
and steep, that you are even required when travelling over 
them per mail, to get out and scramble across on foot in 
the best way you can ; and mail-coach drivers in this conn* 
try, be it known, are not so remarkable for sticking at tri- 
fles in their road, but usually rattle their vehicles over every- 
thing that comes in their way, and huge stones and frag- 
ments of rock, large enough almost for the foundation of an 
ocean lighthouse, are taken at flying leaps, as mere matters 
of course. 

Then, too, when night came on and camping became 
necessary, were to be seen thousands of persons who had 
never before passed a night out of their beds in their 
lives, now lining the road and lying on the ground, in every 
conceivable state of discomfort and confusion. Unused by 
previous habits of life to the hardships of the Bush, and 
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unacquainted with the contrivances by which those so-called 
hardships are best mitigated, it was ludicrous, but in some 
instances actually pitiable, to see the unnecessary pains they 
seemed to take to only aggravate the wretchedness of their 
novel position. My own earliest reminiscences of " camp- 
ing out '^ I have, in preceding sketches of the colony, to 
which this is intended as a sequel, described ; and I dare 
be sworn a large proportion of the gold seekers whom I 
saw upon the Bathurst road, npon their first and golden 
expedition, will agree with me that such reminiscence are 
not easily to be forgotten. 

No striking change occurs in the geology of the country 
along the western road until you reach Hai-tley, where the 
carboniferous sandstone — which distinguishes the eastern 
or coast side of this part of the country, — is displaced by 
coarse-gramed granite, which divides it from the shales, 
and porphyritic and traprocks of the western interior,^ 
the extensive cuttings on the road exhibit the granite for- 
mation very distinctly. The scenery along the road has 
often been described, I do not therefore purpose dwelling 
on that subject ; it i;nll perhaps be sufficient to say, that 
from very many points as you proceed extensive and mag- 
nificent views of bold mountain scenery may be obtained. 
The Blue MounUuns present) in many aspects, features of 
stupendous beauty that well repay the traveller for his 
trouble in surmounting them ; but I hasten on to the more 
immediate subject of this paper, and leaving roadside sights 
for other pens to dilate upon, proceed at once to the GoUU 
yielding district. 

And here, on the very threshold of this golden land,— 
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as if Nature bad not known how to check her lavish hand,— 
is scattered so vast an amount of natural wealth, indepen- 
dent of the gold)) as to stamp at once the important desti- 
nies of this great country. In the county of Bathurst 
lunestone is abundant, and very beautiful marbles, for build- 
ing and ornamental purposes, may thence be readily ob- 
tained. Iron ore, also, of a most superior description, 
exists there in unlimited quantities. Copper, ft)o, is found 
in large and well-defined lodes, and several mines are being 
worked with great profit in two or three portions of the 
district. In the neighbourhood of Frederick's Valley and 
Mitchell's Creek, rich and extensive indications of this 
valuable metal are evident. Lead, also, has been disco- 
vered, but hitherto, from the absorbing interest of the more 
precious metals, the prosecution of these inferior minihg 
operations has been of course considerably neglected. Pla- 
tinum, too, is found, but at present in such small quantities 
as scarcely to deserve enumeration. 

Subordinate to these vast sources of wealth are numerous 
important adjuncts to comfort and luxury, adapted for the 
use of a large and wealthy population. The granites and 
sienites, which here abound on nearly every hill, are many 
of them exceedingly beautiful, and well adapted for superior 
building operations. Porcelain clay, for the manufacture 
of a superior description of earth enware, and the earth far 
the manufacture of bricks, tiles, &c., and the inferior sorts 
of crockery ware, can in no part of the world be surpassed. 
The silex produced by the calcined quartz, which exists 
there also in illimitable quantities, is admirably adapted for 
the manufacture of glass of the very finest description. 
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Native iron is also found, bat at present it has only been 
traced in small quantities, and a metal very much resem- 
bling silver, but having the specific gravity of tin, is also 
pretty generally diffused. (2.) 

The general conditions for the yield of gold are in 
this part of the country also very apparent, — the whole ot 
the eonstantSj however, in which a resemblance can be 
traced between the auriferous cordilleras of this country and 

(2.) Extract fbom the Report of the Gtovernment? Gko- 
Looiar.-^In consequence of the metalliferous ckaracter of the oountrv 
now reported on, I have been extremely careful in marking the loca- 
lity of limestones, from the probability that much smelting may be 
carried on alongside the mines ; as lime is a flux of the highest im*- 
portance in the reduction of the ore, independent of its other economic 
uses ; very many varieties might be used as marble in the ornamental 
decoration of houses of the higher class. 

The granites andsienites are in many places compact, durable, and 
beautiAil, and nothing but the expense of transit should prevent its 
being generally used in the erection of mansions and public buildings: 
it might at least be advantageously used in the basements. 

The decomposition of the granite gives rise to porcelain clay, or 
" Kaolin ; " If potteries were established there would be no difficulty 
in procuring the material for common domestic earthenware, or for 
porcelain of the highest quality. I may instance as one locality the 
" Lambing Flat," near King's Plams. 

For bricks or drain tiles, it is scarcely possible to find a locality 
that would not furnish the earth for their manufacture. 

It is not necessary to speak of the material for glass making, it 
being so abundant in the neighbourhood of Sydney. Yet if wanted 
in the inland towns of this district, there is an abundant quantity of 
quartz rock, which calcined would produce a sUex equal to the mak- 
ing of glass of tlie best kinds. . 

Of metals, iron is very abundant and of the best kind of ores, viz. 
compact hoenuatites, magnetic oxides, bog iron, micaceous and 
others, exceedingly well adapted for the manufacture of cutlery, 
especially as the smelting probably for some time yet, can only be 
carried on by means of green timber, or charcoal, forming steel : in 
fact, the working of these ores must for a period be carried on after the 
manner of those in Sweden^ Silesia, Carinthia, East Indies, &&, but 
on the opening up of the country by railroad or other means, when the 
ore could be carried to the coaJ districts, or the coal and limestones 
brought to the iron mines, then probably manufacturing towns may 
arise in the inland high eummit lands, like unto Birmingham, — the 
highest town in England. 
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those of eUher the Ural in Russia, thei Sierra, NeYii^a, in 
California, or in Brazil, needs of course the ejeof the prac- 
tical geologist to detect. On this subject the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke is, however, an ample authority for its assertion ; and 
as scientifically explaining that abundauce of mineral mid 
other wealth to which I have alluded, and affording a (air 
comparison of condition with regard to Russia, I take the 
liberty of quoting from the pages of his interesting pamphlet 
alluded to, wherein he states, ^' It will be sufiEicient to ai^, 
respecting the Ural, that there are micaceous, homblendic, 
chloritic, talcose, and clay slates, and limestones of ^urian 
age, peculiar granites, binary as well as ternary ; sienites, 
graenstones, basalts, regenerated granite, porph^tfc rocks ; 
serpentine quartz veins and dykes running through tbe 
schists and granites ; copper ores, lead ores, and magnetic 
iron ore, gi'aphite and saccharoidal limestones ; with foaula 
occurring in trappean detntus, as well as in the altered 
limestones ; these make up, with some others, the cluef 
rocks of the Ural. Of fossils may be enumerated Fwodites 
pol^vfiorpha, stromatopora cimcentrica, Calymene^ Pen- 
tameri, and a variety of others, well known in rocks of Ae 
Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous eras. There are 
jaspers, hornstones, opals, Lydian stones, epidote, beiyls, 
and a variety of minerals, usually found in rocks of those 
epochs." 

" Now," continues the Rev. gentleman, " in some parts 
of the Australian Cordillera, the same rocks, metals, mine- 
rals, and fossils, have been found by the Author to occur 
exactly in the same order and under the same circumstanced 
— even that most extraordinary genus Pentamerus^ exists 
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here ia association with the same genera, Favosites, Stro- 
matopora, and Calymene^ which occur both in the Ural 
and fal the Silurians of England. 

'* Knowing, then, that on the Ural, and on its flanks, 
occur gold, either embedded in quartz, or buried In various 
alluvia, and that in these alluria, or in the vicinity, there 
also occur the bones of Mammoths ; and that gold also 
occurs in quartz in Australia, and also that the bones of 
Diprotodon, and other extinct animals of gigantic stature, 
onCd as indigenous in this country as Mammoths were in 
Russia, are fbund near Mudgee, Wellington, and elsewhere, 
there was, a priori^ a ground of conclusion, that gold allu- 
via must eilst here. Nor is there wanting the other con- 
dition of actual height above the ocean, fbr the comparisons 
of the Ural and the Australian Cordillera* The highest 
point of the Ural is just under 6,000 feet; the highest 
point of the Cordillera is about 6,000 feet. Both chains have 
similar central axes of quattzose and schistose rocks, with 
transmuted parallel flanks, on which repose carboniferous 
formations, and both vary in elevations, according to the 
peculiar distribution of certain members of the composing 
formations.** 

I shall not, of course, presume to offer any detailed re- 
marks upon the peculiar geological similarity of condition 
here enumerated ; it will be sufficient for my purpose to 
observe^ that even to the eye of the ordinary traveller, very 
many of these formations are clearly manifest. (3.) 

(3.) Extract from a Report oj' the SuRVETOR-GftxERAL. — 
Ftedetick^s YaU^ stream, and Lewis's Pond's stream, both hare 
thdr sotirces, as 1 have stated, in the elevAted plateau or coulee of 
trap rock belcm^iig to the man of the Oanobolas. Fiederick's Valley 
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Proceeding westwai'd towards our modem Ophir, which 
is situate at the junction of Snmmerhill and Lewis's Ponds' 
creeks, it will be observed, that nearly the whole of the 
coDnlrj from the heads of those creeks to their junction, is 
schistose, consisting principallj of clay slates, traversed 
almost contmuously bj large vems of amorphous quartz ; 
the trend of the water ways from the whole of this side of 
the country being west into the Macquarie River. The hills 
as you approach Ophir are nearly all capped with basalt, 
and some very beautiful basaltic exhibitions are here occa- 
sionally to be met with. Upon the table land, at the sources 
of Snmmerhill and Lewis's Ponds' creek, the occurrence of 
that remarkable contact of trap rock with quartz and schists, 
—which Geologists allege to be the most favourable con- 
junction for the development of minerals, — ^is particularly 
apparent ; and not only this portion, but nearly the whole 
of the Bathurst and Wellington country presents remarka^ 
ble evidences of the effect of both igneous and aquatic 
action. The Oanobolas mountains-^whenee the tributaries 
of these golden streams proceeded, huge masses of trap 
rock, elevated to the height of 4,500 feet above the level 
of the sea ; and they maintain a relative superior elevation 

Creek, at Snmmer Hill, is elevated 2,912 feet above the sea, and its 
course thence to Ophir is 20 miles, falling in that distance to 1,700 
feet, or 1,200 feet in 20 miles, about 60 feet per mile. The plain of 
Kyong, where Lewis's Pond's Greek has its source, is elevated 2,982 
feet above the sea. The length of the course of this stream thence to 
Oplur is 18 miles, accompli&ing a fall of 1,282 feet in 18 miles, or 
something more than 70 feet per mile. From Ophir to the junction 
of Section Creek, at the end of section Ime B, where the high schistose 
range approaches nearest to the Macquarie, the distance is 32 miles, 
and the fall 840 feet, or, on an average, 11 feet per mile ; and from 
thence to Wellington the river's course is d6 miles, the fall 482 feet, 
or about 10 feet per mile. 
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to the ranges of the surrounding country — the influence of 
these mechanical and transmuting agencies being accom- 
panied by the usual results, attributed to them by the Geo- 
logists. 

It was evening when I first arrived at Ophir, and the 
sight which met my observation there was one which time 
will not easily efface from remembrance. Keeping upon 
the summit of a leading spur from the dividing range, the 
valley of Ophir Creek, with all its attendant wonders, burst 
suddenly upon my gaze. A large nomadic population of 
British people, dwelling in tents, like Jabal of old, (albeit, 
minus the herds of cattle of that respectable old wanderer,) 
and submitting to nearly all the privations of savage life, 
may easily be conceived as an extraordinary spectacle in 
the nineteenth century, attesting by its singularity — if 
proof indeed were wanting — the almost omnipotent attrac- 
tion of gold. Yet there it was, a huge encampment, 
thronging the acclivitous steeps, which close in on every 
side the windings of the deep encompassed valley. 

Some persons, in the poetiy of their imaginations, have 
thought themselves, upon their first view of this heteroge- 
neous throng, '* On dun Cithasron's ridge," and likened its 
appearance to a medley wan-ior host before a beleagured 
city, but I confess that I can compare h with nothing 
I ever saw or heard of before ; for surely no scene nor cir- 
cumstance describable by human pen, was ever half so wild 
or in such palpable confusion, unless indeed a mathematical 
delineation of chaos may be taken as a model illustration of 
indescribable description. To me it seemed as if in the 
vagaries of a curious dream, we had suddenly emerged from 

V 
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the darkuess and solitude of a lonelj forest, upon some huge 
desert Caravansari, whose tents, and fires, and hosts of 
liying habitants seemed to have been conjured there by 
more than mortal power ; and, in truth, even upon a more 
close and circumspect view of the scene, one more remark- 
able than the whole of these creeks presented, either by 
night or day — studded with innumerable huts and tents, 
and thronged by a most singular assemblage of swarthy 
gold diggers — it would be very difficult to conceive or ade- 
(]uately to describe. 

By day the banks and beds of the creeks, at every 
accessible point, were alive with busy workmen, digging, 
picking, and rocking cradles laden with their golden soil *, 
forming a striking contrast to a scene, which would other- 
wise seem to have been designed by nature, in its wildest 
mood, as one of the favoured abodes of solitude. By night 
the scene became widely changed, but no less wondrous was 
it then. Down in the deep abysses of the rugged gorge 
through which the creek descends, a few secluded camp 
fires blazed, casting their flickering lights and waving 
shadows on the rough and troubled waters at their feet ; 
while on the surrounding hills, lately so desolate, a thou- 
sand lights were gleaming. Even the summits of the lof- 
tiest peaks seemed suddenly to have become the abode of 
life, and blazing logs, high up apparently among the clouds* 
were lending their fantastic lights to aid the wondrous 
aspect of all around. It was a scene more like the work 
of an enchanter's hand, than the stem and unromantie 
realities of such natural appurtenances to a gold digger'* 
encampment. 
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At first the mind is quite bcvvildered by the startling 
novelty of everything which meets the obseiTation, and a 
day or two at least should be expended before you can 
hope to have become properly accustomed to the change, or 
to be able to divert your excited attention from the curio- 
sities with which you are surrounded, so as to seriously 
and soberly assume your functions as a gold digger. To 
these particulars, however, there are of course wide excep- 
tions. Some people, the mometlt they arrive, rash franti- 
cally oif with a tin dish and spade, and honour their pro- 
ceedings with the title q/^ prospecting — others more vigour- 
onsly disposed, with crowbar, pick, and shovel, fall indefa- 
tigably to at every vacant spot of land they find, and dig 
huge, grave-like holes, large enough to bury much more 
than the warm hopes and anxious anticipations, which, 
alas ! too often perish there. 

These sort of people affect to despise what they term 
" the tin-dish system," and deem that there can possibly 
be no other necessary to success than the brawny frame or 
Insty sinews, which they ply so zealously ; and it requires 
some little experience of continued ill success to enable them 
to discover their mistake, or to learn how evidently they 
have thrown away a vast amount of what might else have 
been most valuable and serviceable labour. It is a very 
difficult lesson apparently for some capacities to leara, that 
main strength and stupidness are not the only essen- 
tials to success even at the trade of gold digging — at which 
occupation, however, no unusual amount appears to have 
congregated, and 'for which employment, in spite of its real 
hardships, no disqualification, physical or mental, is ever 

V 2 
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peimitted to exist; the bliud, the lame, and the halt, how- 
ever incapacitated by their infirmities for other v^ork, imagine 
themselves quite competent for this, and each and every 
one throws np his' accustomed occapation, and flies off to 
the gold field, either with or without the necessary imple- 
ments, outfit, or provision, as circumstances may dictate, 
relying confidently upon the success which he innocently 
suspects must attend upon such enterprise. He trusts to 
fortune for the success which his circumstances will not 
perhaps permit of his taking the means to secure; and thus 
it is so many have been doomed to bitter disappointment. 

The spot of the discovery of the precious metal, and to 
which place the labour of the diggers was first directed, 
was, it maybe remembered, at the junction of the Summer 
Hill and Lewis's Ponds' Creeks, two streams which rise on 
an elevated plateau or table land, near the Canobolns 
ranges, and flow thence through the immediate vicinity of 
those remarkable contacts of trap rock with quartz and 
schists, before alluded to, as so highly favourable to the 
development of minerals. Each of these creeks has a very 
considerable fall to the junction, and forces its way in an 
extremely toituous course through very rough and broken 
country — the efiBCt of which is obvious in the nature of the 
principal gold deposits distributed along theii* banks. 

At each bend or angle of the tortuous courses of these 
creeks, sloping and projecting points of earth are formed, 
opposed to steep and almost perpendicular bluffs of rock. 
Upon each of those slopes or points, where the force of the 
cuiTent, by reason of the receding angle of the creeks, is 
necessarily least expended, deposits of alluvia are discovered, 
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in which drifts the gold and anriferDus detritus is aban- 
dantly found, each point Taiying in depth of soil and ridi- 
ness of yield, according to the fadlities afibrded by its par- 
ticular extent, by the force and volume of the eddies, 
cansed by the reverberation of the waterc from the bluff 
and almost perpendicular rocks opposing it, and by the 
l^articuldr position and firmness which it may thus afford 
ft>r ihe reception of these fluviatile deposits. These are 
particitlars very necessary to observe in foi-ming a correct 
estimate of the probable richness of any y^t untried places ; 
and it is carious to notice with what precision and exact 
appredation of every attendant circumstance, the expe- 
rienced gold digger will decide and fix upon the likeliest 
spot for the prosecution of his labours. 

In my remarks upon the facility with which the practised 
gold digger recognizes the peculiarities that distinguish 
the likely spots for the remunerative employment of his 
labour. I do not for a moment wish it to be supposed, 
that I attempt to insinuate that the genus gold digger is a 
scientific animal, far from it ; but he is certainly an obser- 
vant one, and this answers his purpose exceedingly well ; 
but when good luck has richly crowned his labours, your 
genuine specimen is by no means satisfied with thanking 
fortune for his wealth, but covets higher fame : he wants to 
be thought an intelligent rather than a fortunate man, and 
cannot i-est content without that repute for superior saga- 
city, With which success is usually invested ; and the effect 
of this is often highly entertaining— every such individual 
becomes at once learned in the sciences of geology and mi- 
peralogy. No matter to what class of society he belongs, 

V 3 
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or what degree of education he may possess, he discourses 
learnedly upon those subjects, and illustrates the truth of 
everythmg he says by evidences of his own good fortune, 
and neither Mrs. Malaprop of old, nor our own dear Dame 
Partmgton, in the meridian of their glory, was ever more 
felicitous in their ludicrous mistakes. 

The numerous theories upon the subject of the formalion 
of gold, as thus evolved, would be absolutely tedious to 
enumerate, albeit they possess the valuable merit of novelty. 
One man earnestly invites your attention to a particular 
flat, on which he undertakes to shew you a quart (quartz) 
fipom which, by boiling down, you are sure to get gold. 
Another takes you to a mountun of decomposed quartz, 
and gravely advises you to dig there, adducing as his rea- 
son for the selection of this particular spot, that goold 
is always about thom places, where the kissing slates 
(schistose slates,) have been penurious (mjurious,) to the 
qttart pot rocky (quartz rock). A third cautions you 
against taking all for gold that glitters, by informing you 
that " them's iron pirates^* (iron pyrites,) pointing proba- 
bly at the same time to quantities of mica glimmering on 
the schist, whilst the invariable accompaniment of titanifer- 
ons iron with the gold-yielding quartz in loose and crystal- 
line grains, is usually brought under your notice by the 
information that " emeralds (emery,) always goes with the 
gold ;" and it is to be observed, that most persons errone- 
ously take the titanic iron sand for emery, by which name 
it is usually alluded to. 

As a further illustration of this magniloquent eacfeikes 
loquendi, I must mention that I met a scientific butcher at 
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Ophir, who had found a very rich copper mine on some labd 
which he called his estate ; he seemed incessantly talking 
abont it, and flourishing his own deep sagacity in the matter 
of its discovery ; and as to the. copper itself, boastmg of 
its extreme richness, he told me that in fact his hore was 
too rich, he didn't know what to do with it ; he had tried 
to have it ^' tasted " (tested^) by every chmmtry (chemist,) 
in Sydney, but they could not come up to it at all; it had 

" bnrsten " all their " b y crucifixes " (crudbles,) and 

he should be obliged to send it home before he could learn 
its true quality. Of course I congratulated him warmly 
upon his sagacious discovery, and gratefully accepted a 
sample of this invaluable hore. These diverting preten- 
sions, however, in no way impugn the sagacity of observa- 
tion which the same parties may be seen to exhibit in their 
prospecting operations, and with which practical means of 
getting gold they make ample amends for any deBciency 
which they may display in the theory of talking about it. 

The bed of each of these creeks (Summer Hill and Lewis's 
Ponds',) is found to yield large quantities of gold, particu- 
larly of those " pepites," or '^ nuggets," as they are com- 
monly termed, whose size and great specific gravity have 
resisted the onward impulse of the rushing streams, 
and caused them to sink gradually to the bottom ; yet it is 
wonderful to observe to what an unexpected distance the 
force of these narrow mountain torrents will sometimes 
carry very heavy particles of gold. 

At the immediate junction df these amiferons streams, 
and upon the ^^ bar" and sloping bank formed by the 
eddies from their rushing waters, our first Australian gold 
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diggers eommenced their ardaona bat exeiting t^ratiotts. 
Bttotsess was here pirattj general— few averaged less thaii 
1/. a daj) whilst rery many netted flmUll fnitines in an 
Jboor or two. Scarcely any fine gcM wa4S here ofc first disco- 
vered, but turning up the boulders from the mfdn ** bar" 
ef the creek (cammotily known as Hie Fiis-ftoy Bar,) for a 
foot or two deep, and pertioulariy digging at the roots of 
the Oastiarioa, or Biver Oak— which gt>o>i^a abundacitiy in 
the beds of most c^ tliese creeks ahd rivers — Iminense 
deposits of the gdden treasure were rer^ated. Nugg^ of 
fh)m one to twenty cwnoes Weight, aitd these not sciirce, 
but lavishly so^lttered upon the sttrface and hi the clefts of 
the bed rodk of the creek, were hourly picked up, and pieces 
<^ from two to nine pounds* weight were also at times 
brciaght forth. 

But such good fortune as this was not without its draw> 
backs— the difficulty of working for the heavy gold on so 
low a level as the bed and ** bar '* of thtee crfceks, was at 
this time much increased by the wcitness of Ihe seasoti, and 
tiie consequently large quantities of water flowing through 
them, and thus after successive flo6ds, and a continuous 
batde with this unconquerable element, the increasing popu- 
lation of the mines were driven to spread themselves over 
those alluvial points or elbows of the creeks, which I hilve 
before described, each of which became speedily occupied. 
Here the gold was found much finer than in the bed of the 
creek, although occasional exceptions, in the pleasing shape 
of one or two pound lumps Wer^ not infrequent. The 
tliggers on these points commencM the operations generally 
ias near to t^e water's edge as possible, and opening a 
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^' &ce " down to the solid rock npon their respective claims, 
(mostly a width of from sixteen to twenty feet of water 
frontage being allowed to a party of three or four,) from 
which they work upwards into the rising bank, until they 
get to the extremity of their allotment of this alia vial depo- 
sit, carrying the aoriferous earth as they procure it to the 
creek, where they extract, by washing in their cradles, 
whatever gold it may have contained. The working out 
of a good claim of this description occupies usually fi*om two 
to three months, during which time a yield of gold, aver- 
aging for the entire period, to each man per diem, of from 
twenty to thirty shillings, is obtained. 

The unsuccessful portion of the gold diggers at Ophir, — 
and they are not few, — ^^vere generally either persons inca« 
pable of enduring the fatigue of work, or, more commonly, 
such as from the number which throng these golden points 
become excluded from the possibility of obtaining an eligible 
claim, while at the same time the superabundance of water 
in the creeks precluded their working in the bed, or low 
down in the level banks of the straight and intermediate 
portions of the courses of these streams. The dry diggings 
subsequently discovered, and which extend over miles of 
mountain country, — ^in fact, over the whole series of auri- 
ferous I'anges, from which these rich fluviatile deposits are 
derived, — ^were then altogether unknown, and the announce- 
ment of gold having been discovered in the banks and bed 
of the river of the neighbouring valley of the Turon, more 
generally although less bountifully diffused than at Ophir, 
was hailed as a vast boon by a majority of the increasing 
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population which had flocked thitherward from all parts of 
the colony. 

This fresh and more extensive gold field was fil'St occupied 
about the middle of June, and offered peculiar advantages 
to the vast number of people then congregating in those 
districts. At the immediate place of the location, the gold 
in fine particles was very generally distributed over an 
exceedingly large area of land. The valley of the Toron, 
unlike that of Ophir, is here wide, straight, and open, its 
hills more elevated and regular, and the river runs, there- 
fore, more smoothly through the less rugged and receding 
banks, and the alluvial deposits are spread in more equal 
quantities on either side of the stream. These peculiar 
features extend for miles along the river, maintalhing a width 
during this distance, varying from one to two miles, thus 
affording an immense accessible surface for the opemtions 
of the gold diggers. The average remuneration was liere 
much smaller than at the rich points at Ophir, not indeed 
more than from ten to fifteen shillings a day fbr each man, 
but it was an average which thousands could ensure witii as 
great a certainty as daily wages ; here there were none of the 
highly profitable slopes and profitless intermediate spaces 
which rendered the operations at Ophir so much like gam- 
bling ; a steady day's work at this poHion of the Turoh 
produced to every man his fidr day's earnings, mi a very 
handsome wage indeed was the certainty of even teti shil- 
lings a day to each of the thousands of the labouring popu- 
lation which soon thronged its banks. But this is not 
the work which seems to sttlt the gold seeker ; he soon 
lacks in such a mediocre certainty the vast excitement which 
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attaches to this gamhling pursuit, and many left that sure 
and profitable employment to risk again their luck at Ophir, 
Qr to attempt to find other and richer localities. And such 
were fortunately not long before they were discovered. 

Higher up the Turon^ as it approaches towards the table 
land^ from which, in common with most of our rivers, it 
derives its source, that stream becomes narrowed between 
loftier hills, and embedded between steeper and rougher 
banks ; and here, on a more extended scale were ajg^ain 
presented the peculiar and rugged indications which were 
ISO cQpspiouoqs at Ophir, and, as might have been expected, 
Ifere accon^anied with more than its auriferous wealth. 

A rush of anauous speculators soon revealed the hoards 
of golden treasure stiored up in its hills, and most amazing 
^mounts of wealth were thence daily brought forth. To 
cite individual instances of remarkable success would be 
supei-fluoifs ; it may be sufficient so say that very many 
handsome fortunes T^ere here speedily realized. 

About this time, too, the discovery of the celebrated three 
bnudr^d ifei^t of gold and quartz, upon the ranges near the 
Louisa Creek, by an aboriginal shepherd in the employ of Dr. 
Kerr, disclosed the existence of fresh objects of search to 
the prospeoting speculator. The site of this enoiinous dis- 
covery was soon explored, and the country that yielded 
that beautiful aud unexampled mass of wealth at once 
became the source of occupation to a lai'ge and successful 
digging population. A word or two upon the subject of 
this wonder of the age may not be inappropriate here. The 
Paihurst Free Press and Mining Journal of about the 
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middle of Jalj last thns details the particulars of its dis- 
covery. 

^' A few days ago an educated aboriginal, formerly 
attached to the Wellington Mission, and who has been in 
the service of W. J. Kerr, Esq., of Wallawa, about seven 
years ago, returned home to his employer with the intelli- 
gence that he had discovered a large mass of gold amongst 
a heap of quartz npon the run, whilst tending lus sheep. 
Gold being the universal topic of conversation, the cniiosity 
of the sable son of the forest was excited, and, provided 
with a tomahawk, he had amused himself by exploring the 
country adjacent to his employer's land, and had thus made 
the discovery. His attention was first called to the Ind^ 
spot by observing a speck of some glittering yellow substance 
upon the surface of a block of the quartz, npon which he 
applied his tomahawk and broke off a portion. At that 
moment the splendid prize stood revealed to his sight His 
first care was to start off home and disclose his discovery 
to his master, to whom he presented whatever gold might 
be procured from it. As may be supposed, little tame was 
lost by the worthy Doctor. Quick as horseflesh would 
carry him he was on the gronnd, and in a very short 
period the three blocks of quartz, containing the hundred 
weight of gold, were released from the bed, where, charged 
with unknown wealth, they had rested perhaps for thoa- 
sands of years, awaiting the hand of dvilized man to dis- 
turb them. The largest of the blocks was over a foot in 
diameter, and weighed seventy-five pounds gross, out of 
this piece sixty pounds of pnre gold was taken. Before 
separation it was beantifnlly encased in quartz. The other 
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tw owere something smaller. The auriferous mass weighed 
as nearly as could be guessed fi'om two to thi*ee hundred 
weight. Not being able to move it conveniently, Dr. Kerr 
broke the pieces into small fragments, and herein committed 
a very gi-aud error ; as specimens, the glitteiing blocks • 
would have been invaluable. Nothing yet known of would 
have borne comparison, or if any, the comparison would 
have been in our favour. From the description given by 
hun, as seen in their original state, the world has seen 
nothing like them yet." 

It is indeed much to be regretted that, as a specimen, 
this enormous block of gold and quartz should have been 
destroyed, particulai-ly the one piece weighing seventy-five 
pounds, from which sixty pounds' weight of rich bright gold 
was exti-acted, and which, from a description of its appear- 
ance, when interlaced with pure and semi-crystalline quartz, 
must have been an object of peculiar beauty, and its value 
in that state, in excess of its intrinsic worth, have been 
considerably augmented. 

For weeks subsequent to this discovery no one seemed at 
all satisfied with his own digging, how great soever might 
have been his previous success ; the hundred weight of gold 
weighed like a very heavy incubus upon the minds of all. 
Each man wandered about at strange hours, in out-of-the- 
way places, mysteriously breaking up projecting bosses of 
qnartz, and piying curiously into the interior of suspicious- 
looking stones and rocks, expecting momentarily to be sur- 
prised with something tremendous in the shape of '^ nuggets." 
The blacks, too, a considerable number of whom were al- 
•f ays lurking about the various encampments, became sud- 

u 
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tlenly the objects of marked benevolent attention — quite 
pets, in a patronizing sort of way ; a spirit of fraternity 
and aboriginal philanthropy, quite unwonted, pervaded the 
entu-e community. Lord Brougham's beautiful apostrophe, 
** Am I not a man and a brother ? " became an exceedingly 
affecting idea in most people's minds, and many an one of 
these sable sons of the soil fared for a time the better ; 
albeit it might have been under a vague unauthorised sus- 
picion, that he too perhaps would be sagacious enough to 
find, and grateful enough to give away, another such a 
golden prize as that which now distm-bed the general equan- 
imity. 

For my own part, I wandered about prospecting, and 
turning over rocks, much like my neighbours, feeling all the 
while as a friend of mine, of the genus Hibemorum, very 
appropriately remarked, " prepared for any surprise that 
might turn up to me." This sort of desultory prospecting, 
unprofitable as it may seem, (and was no doubt at the time,) 
was ultimately the means of contributing in a great measure 
to the several very important discoveries which followed 
imn\cdiately upon this event, and which have tended to 
establish beyond a doubt the immense richness and almost 
illimitable extent of our auriferous hills. Fields of matrix 
gold for the operations of the diggers have been thus deve- 
loped, which from their vast extent mil afford lucrative 
employment to thousands for years after the fluvial deposits, 
now so prolific, shall have been utterly exhausted. 

To a certain extent, gold had all along been found on the 
summits and upon the flanks of the mountain ranges, as 
well as in the ravines, gullies, creeks, and rivers, but hi- 
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therto it had been found more abundantly in these latter 
positions, and had, in fact, in such spots been more exclu- 
sively sought for — the formation of the country about Ophir 
and some of the heads of the Turon facilitating its. more 
abundant discovery in such localities. The veins and blocks 
of quartz, particularly at Ophir, are accompanied with 
schistose rocks, and these by the action of the atmosphere 
npon the latter rocks, are left on the steep and rugged 
mountain sides, topping huge dykes, exposed and tottering, 
and soon become, by the rapid disintegration of the yielding 
slate in which they are but insecurely imbedded, so utterly 
unsupported, that they fall by mere force of gravitation to 
the levels below, and thus crushed and crumbled in their 
fall, together with what gold they may contain, are caiTied 
away by the succeeding floods, or deposited in the adjacent 
banks of the creek or gully into which they are precipitated. 
The great fall of some of these creeks,, the impetuosity of 
the rapid streams, and the consequent immense abrasion of 
the soft schistose rocks which oppose their progress, and in 
which these fragments of gold and quartz are deposited, 
account in some measure for the distance from their appa- 
rent soiurces, at which many veiy heavy flaviatile deposits 
of gold are discovered, and serve to direct the attention of 
the casual prospector to the spots most likely, from such 
evidences to prove abundant in their yield of the precious 
metal. Soon, however, the wealth of the hills themselves 
became apparent, and the limits thus at first assigned to 
the gold fields were speedily removed, and wealth to an 
unknown but evidently vast extent has thus been exhi- 
bited. 

u2 
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The nomerous and extensive veins of quartz, also, which 
traverse and intersect so large a portion of the auriferous 
regions of our western interior, are evidences of such im- 
mense wealth, that the capitalist and man of science, who 
alone, with proper machinery, can work these portions ot 
our golden land with any certainty of profit, may depend 
that in this one feature alone, when fully understood, and 
brought to light by experience and by the importation ot 
improved machinery, which English energy and English 
resources may snpply, a mass of untold riches and vast 
sources of illimitable enterprise will thus be speedily and 
permanently developed — a result, the effect of which upon 
the wealth and destinies of this great country it would be 
very difficult to estimate. 

The immense extent of gold in the granite formations of 
our southern interior, developed by that enterprising geo- 
logist, the Rev. Mr, Clarke, affords also a most satisfactory 
evidence of the vast and permanent wealth of the gold fields 
of Australia, and offers one of the surest guarantees for the 
extensive investment of capital in conjunction with the large 
and legitimate employment of labour. In this particular 
formation that gentleman exhibits the gold as spread over 
an enormous area of country, — ^not as in the quartz, in lumps 
or veins, but diffused throtighout a peculiar description of 
homblendic granite, in common with the usual constituents 
of that rock. Hence, however extensively the gold may 
here exist, it must be evident that £he profitable workmgof 
such mines can only be carried on by means of the applica- 
tion of machinery, and by the careful employment of com- 
bined and skilful labour. These regions would therefore 
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appear to be bat ill adapted for the single operations of the 
spade and cradle, and to offer no such allurements for per- 
sonal enterprise as do the gold fields of our western inte- 
rior. (4.) 

But apart from the speculations of the future, the pros- 
pects of our present gold fields are highly encouragmg, and 
the probable extent and richness of which may perhaps be 
gathered with some approximation to correctness from a 
consideration of a few of the leading peculiarities in which 
the gold has hitherto been discovered, and a fair analogy 
drawn from the conditions in which it is so found, and the 
natm'e and extent of the localities whence it is being ex- 
tracted. A brief summary of these will, I trust, explain 

(4,) EXTRAOT FROM A REPORT OP THE ReV. W. B. ClARKE. 

M.A., t'.G.S., &c. — 'Whatever may have been the cause why the 
granitic materials have undergone this alteration, it is not evident 
that the more porphyritic unmicaceous rock affected it, for that Is not 
in a condition to disintegrate. The homblendic rock is that which 
when micaceous readily decays ; the homblendic unmicaceous rock 
seems less ready to decay: but both are in some degree auriferous, 
— ^yet I saw no instances of an auriferous rock which was not hom- 
blendic. I therefore was led to a further conviction of a view before 
takeu, that the gold hereabouts is connected with the presence of 
hornblende, :md is therefore not anomalous as supposed by some 
persons. The quartz is less developed in many parts of the gold-bearing 
detritus than in other localities where quartz seems the chief matrix. 
But in the true quartz porphyry, issuing at the base of the granitic 
ranges, I can discover no traces of gold , though yesterday I again 
found it by washing the bed of a creek ranning over porphyry; and 
I remark further, that though I have also found gold in the Shoal- 
haven higher up than here, it seems to me that it is absent where not 
in the vicmity of granitic rock containing hornblende. Mica, there- 
fore, and felspar, are not necessarily connected with gold, but I think 
hornblende and quartz must be so, either alone or together. 

Ou entering the creek, which in appearance is in no way different 
at its head, and in its lateral branches, from thousands of low valleys 
in granitic regions all over the colony, being a mere watercourse 
draining smooth grassy downs, I saw a spot marked by the presence 
of iroualone, and on prospecting, gold was readily found. This iron- 

u3 
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the coQclasions to which I have arrived, more particularly 
as to the. probable extent of their anriferous deposits. (5.) 

It may be remembered, that on Summer Hill Creek, 
where it was first discovered, I have described the conntrj 
as exceedingly broken and monntainoos, hnge belts of quartz 
in contact with varieties of trap, with transmuted carboni- 
ferous sandstones, porphyries, &c., traverse the verdca 
cleavages of the slates, and break up into mde precipitous 
irregolarities the surface of the surrounding country, parti- 
stone is evidently an argillaceous ore, derived probably &om the iron 
in disintegrated hornblende, and through it there run small Veins of 
quartz, which may have resulted from the>quartz in the granite in the 
same way. The presence of ironstone in this way in auriferous locali- 
ties is not a local but apparently a widely-existing phenomenon. 
The occurrence of auriferous ironstone in the limestone of the gullies 
near Marulan, — ^in the limestone of Wianbene, — and, as I learn &om 
a specimen brought by Mr. Hargraves from the vicinity of limestone 
near Jingery, is not without its significance. It extends our views 
of the gold question. As the gold in the Major's Creek was first 
made faiown by a prospecting woman, whom I saw there yesterday, 
on the 5th October, and is now remunerating nearly four hundred 
persons within the limit of a mile, it is uncertain to what extent the 
metal may yet be discovered. Nevertheless, the view I took of the 
other " diggings " seems not incorrect. 

After leaving the porphyry of the Bendoura range, I came upon a 
rock which might be called a Pegmatitic porphyry, and then to a 
homblendic and micaceous variety of it, a passage at last being effected 
into true homblendic granite. I have no doubt whatever that the 
rocks in this transition were metamorphic or transmuted, a mixture 
of the granite and porph3rry. But when I had advanced into the creek, 
to the point beyond which there is no further progress, I found the 
bar to be formed of a hardened immicaceous porphyritic rock, which 
passed like a dyke of intrusion across the valley, and formed the top 
of a lofty waterfall into the lower part of the creek. The only change 
which I noticed in the granite near it was, that it was in a state of dis- 
integration ; and this disintegrated soft granitic detritus, or rather 
granitic materials disintegrated in situ, gold is in great abundance. 

(6.) Extract from a Report of the Government Geolo- 
gist. — I find that the upper part of the Summerhill Creek, above the 
first falls, contains gold of a heavy grain character, and from the 
structure of the surrounding mountain ranges (in which quartz is 
largely developed,) I have no doubt but gold maybe found the whole 
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cnlarly towards those portions of the creek, from the bed 
and banks of which the gold was first procured. Here it 
becomes exceedingly rough, naiTOw, and tortuous, so much 
so indeed, that it is impossible to travel even on horseback 
along its banks, and it is a work of much toil and some 
danger to proceed on foot along many pai-ts of it. The 
coarse grains and large masses of heavy and comparatively 
unabrased gold, which characterise this portion of that 
creek, and which evidence very clearly its proximity to the 
matrix whence it must have been originally derived, I have 
elsewhere alluded to ; lower down the streams, as it flows 
onward to the Macquarie River, and passes through a 
much less rugged and tortuous channel, deposits of finer 
gold are met with, which finer particles are also more water- 
worn, and battered into scales, by their passage over the 
hard boulders which compose the principal portion of the 
bed of the creek— proving, of course, that they must have 
been carried some distance down the stream, and tossed 
and beaten about from place to plaxse by each succeeding 

extent of the creek upon land belonging to Mr. Wentworth, close 
upon the south side or within the fork, where the Gostling Creek 
forms a junction with the Frederick's Valley Creek upon a range of 
60 or 60 feet above the vaUey. Gold has been picked up from the 
suT&ce of the ground principally in fragmentary quartz and ocheous 
loam. 

This gold cannot have been removed far from the rock in which it 
originated, as it does not exhibit the usual waterwom character. 
That its original stte is in the quartz rock immediately adjacent is 
evident from the unabraided appearance of the gold and the sharp 
angular state of the quartz. 

Quarrying into the body of the rock would most probably exhibit 
the gold in veins. 

The fact of its being found on the summit of the hills in or near 
its original matrix is very important ; further examination in similar 
situations may prove its occurrence in regular lodes or veins like the 
baser metals. 
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flood) and that the gold diffased along its banks must also 
have been mainly derired from the rough and precipitous 
regions nearer to its head. 

Bearing in mind the particulars detailed in my previous 
paper, and following the course of the discoveries to where 
the open and extensive valley of the Turon was first worked, 
a similarity in the yield and nature of the gold to that of 
the lower part of the Bummer Hill Greek, before its junction 
with the Macquarie, will be observed. The circumstances 
of its more general diffusion on this part of the Turon is 
exactly in accordance with the wider current and more even 
banks of that stream, and the character of the gold and the 
general features of the country alike bespeak the marked 
diversity of cu*cumstances to which they have been exposed. 
At this portion of the Turon, and in the immediate vicinity 
of its principal gold fields, a singular absence of quartz 
veins is observable ; indeed the geology of the whole of the 
country in the vicinity of the river from a little above 
Sofala, the present township, to some distance below the 
Wallaby rocks, where the gold was first discovered, is sin- 
gularly devoid of any of the peculiarities remarkable in 
other portions of the gold-bearing country. Small, isolated, 
and • obmpletely detached patches of a very pm*e white 
species of quarte are occasionally found on the slopes im- 
pinging upon the river, but Uie general i^pearancQ of the 
country thereabouts is dull and monotonous in the extreme ; 
a line of dark whinstone flanks alternately either side of 
the stream, but except at the Wallaby rocks themselves, 
there is really no portion of the river scenery which advances 
beyond dull mediocrity, — ^nothing, certainly, according to 
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my pre- conceived notions of what was necessary to a gold 
country, — but both higher up and lower down the course 
of thiij stream the character of the countrymaterially changes, 
and some bold mountain scenery, and magnificent illustra- 
tions of the vast disturbing influence of the ravaging floods, 
which se6m to have periodically inundated its adjacent 
plains, and changed the aspect of everything around, — are 
frequently to be met with. The same may be observed of 
the Macquarie Rrver, into which these streams flow, and 
where, as in the lower Turon, and doubtless from similar 
causes, the gold exists ovcj: large tracts of level country, 
very equally diffused, and in fine and battered grains. 

Judging from the variety of circumstances thus briefly 
alluded to, it became very natural to conclude, that higher 
up the Turon, where the river was smaller and more rug- 
ged, a result corresponding with that which was ascertained 
on Summer Hill Creek, under like appearances, might be 
expected ; and so it proved, as the immense proceeds of 
Golden Point (where thirty to forty ounces a day were no 
unusual yield to one party,) have abundantly testified. 
And following out these very reasonable deductions, which 
have been since further confirmed by the Tuena Creek to 
the Abercrombie River, and by BelFs and Major's Creeks, 
and other minor tributaries to the Araluen, it will not be 
difficult to conclude that prodigious wealth must exist in 
our southern and western interior, when from the extent 
of the auriferous deposits discovered more or less along the 
banks of neai'ly all our larger rivers for several hundred 
miles, ea^, south-east, and west, we venture upon an esti- 
mate of the hoards of precious metal stored up in those 
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thousands of creeks and monntain gnllies, whence the ami- 
feronsdebrisof these larger streams is evidently derived. (6.) 
The whole e&tent of country as exammed along its main 
western waters, betwixt this portion of the country and the 
unequalled Gold Fields of our sister colony of Victoria, 
a cfistance of seven hundred miles, is undoubtedly auiffer- 
otts. The vast table land of the Maneroo district, the mag- 
nificent chain of the Snowy Mountains, and the long line 
of the coast range that traverses the entire distance, afford, 
from iiie broken and mountainous nature of the country, 
innumerable sources whence the supply of the fin© fluvia- 
tile deposits may have been derived ; and imagination can- 
not attempt to limit or define the extent of time or space 
over which the labours of our diggers may not here be ex- 
tended. To the northward, also, gold has been discovered 
over a wide tract of country, and is now being exteneirely 
worked ; and although at present not highly remunerative, 
better things may in due time transpire, and our northern 
Mends may perchance make up m silver what they lack in 

(6.) Extracts fkom the Rkpobt of thb Rev. W. B Clarke. 
— It is an astounding fact, and one which I am gratified to have been 
able to demonstrate, that (taking into account other localities in which 
I know it to exist beyond, though near to, the limits of the Maneero 
district,) gold is distributed, though in variable quantities, and of 
small commercial importance, over a region which may be said to 
embrace an area of 16,000 square miles. In this area I include no 
portion of country northward of the parallel of Marulan : and I also 
except the counties of St Vincent, Dampier, and Auckland : but I 
have included the trap coimtry dividing the basins of the Mumim- 
bidgee and the Snowy Riv«i8, because I found gold at the junction of 
the trap and the slates at one spot, and there were geological data to 
induce the conclusion that the slate formation extends under the 
overflowed trappean country ; and as similar granites to those in which 
I found gold elsewhere have been also traced, where my time did not 
admit of direct search for the metal, I think the area defined might be 
safely extended. 
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gold, for that useful (although of coarse less precious.metal,) 
h^ been authenticallj reported a» discovered in consider- 
able quantities in the Bornett district. 

Enough of mineral wealth, however, is apparent through- 
out the country to any one who has travelled or turned his 
attention to this subject, and but little doubt can be enter- 
takied that (no matter what may be ihe extent of our popu- 
lation,) a twentieth century will rise, and almost as certainly 
I think will set upon the active, profitable, and extensive 
Gold Fields of Australia. For years to come we have, I 
take it, more to apprehend from the abundance tlum the 
scarcity of this description of gold field ; the temptations 
held out by which are so destructivo to those ordinary pur- 
suits of the colony, which require a steady and copious sup- 
ply of oiderly and unmigratory labour. 

Many intelligent persons, from California, with whom I 

All I now wish to impress upon His Excellency's notice is, that 
gold actually exists in the localities I have named, and that I have 
undoubted evidence that it exists in all the creeks and river basins 
between the various points upon which I have reported already, hav- 
ing employed other means than direct personal inspection to satisfy 
myself upon the subject. By enlisting other persons in my cause, and 
by the institution of careful enquiries among persons who have tra- 
versed the country on their way to Mount Alexander, I feel justified 
in stating that, towards the upper portions of the north-western, or 
commonly called true head of the Murrumbidgee, gold exists. And, 
that in all the creeks falling to the Tumut, between Big Bugong and 
Table Top, as well as between the Tumut and Albury^ and indeed all 
the way to Mount Aleiutnder, there is more or less gold, ascertained 
by gold diggers, whose custom it is to prospect every evening at their 
sev^al bivouacs ; and from examination of whom I have been enabled 
to obtain information supplementary to my own experience. 

The enquiries which I have made since my arrival at this locality 
satisfy me also that gold ia procurable in the whole of the district 
between the Murrumbidgee, the heads of the Lachlan, &c., and the 
Collarin Range, and, therefore, the inference arrived at in my Report 
of 22nd March, respecting 16,000 square miles of country, is strictly 
within the limits of the truth, and very far withki them. 
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have conversed on the subject, have assured me that the 
Australian gold country is richer than that far-famed El 
Dorado : for although, from the vastly superior streams 
possessed by CaliforDia, the extent of fluviatile gold will 
doubtless there be greater, yet the prodigious wealth and 
extent of our auriferous mountain ranges, ovar dry diggings, 
as they are called, far exceed, they say, anything which 
they have seen or heard of in that country. (7.) 

But even our known alluvial washings, although our 
streams are so comparatively inferior, are by no means to be 
despised, and they probably make up to a considerable degree 
in richness what they want in extent. The Turon has 
hitherto been highly productive, and no perceptible decrease 
in its yield appears for some time to be probable ; while the 
valley of the Arahien river, below its two main gold-yield- 
ing tributaries - Bell's and Major's Creeks, — is exceedingly 
broad, and gold is found to be distributed not only in the 
bed and banks of that river, but in veiy many parts of the 
valley also, quite remote from the present coutse of the 
stream. (8.) 

(7.) Extract from a Rkport of Edward Hammond Har- 
GRAVES, Esq., the Gold Discoverer. — I -would here state, that no 
part of California -which I have seea has produced gold so generally, 
and to such an extent, as Summerhill Creek, the Turon Kiver and 
its tributaries ; and I have no doubt that dry diggings will be found in 
the Turon mountains, and in the %^cinity of the *' World's End," of 
great richness. 

(8.> Extract from a Beport of the Chief Commissioner 
OF Crown Lands for the Gold Districts. — With respect to 
the production of gold in the Araluen Gold Field, I am of opinion, 
after a very careful inspection, that it is equal in productiveness to any 
other part of the colony, and but the commencement of a much more 
extensive digging than any in the Bathurst district You who have 
visited the latter district will understand me when I say that Bell's 
Creek and Major's Creek are similar in position to Louisa Creek, and 
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The auriferous deposits, which are here in considerable 
abundance discorered, are associated with the peculiar hora- 
blendic granite before alluded to, as developed by the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, and which have been borne down by the waters 
of the disintegrated rocks, at apparently a very remote 
period, and in many portions of this river the gold-yielding 
detritus lies at a prodigious depth below the surface, under 
a superincumbent mass of subsequent debris, which seems 
to be wholly destitute of gold. The labour therefore of 
obtaining this alluvial gold, although a highly profitable 
emplojonent, is much more considerable than at Ophir or 
the Turon, and certainly offers, therefore, better advantages 
for the regular employment of labour than do the variable 
fields of our own western districts, the working of which 
savours more of the spirit of gambling than of legitimate 
labour. Tbe present average earnings, however, are here ; 

bear the same relation to the Araluen River as Louisa Creek to the 
Meroo, and the production of Louisa Creek is not to be compared to 
thAt of these creek. You are aware that the digging in such tribu- 
tary creeks is much less certain and constant than in the main waters 
into which they empty. Yet|I am certain that the average earnings 
of the two hundred men who took out licenses on these creeks are not 
less than one pound a day each. One party obtained three pounds* 
weight of gold the day after I gave them the licenses, another obtained 
eight ounces the same day, and I am aware that several parties have 
obtained six ounces a day, and several more three and four ounces a 
day. You will be able to judge as well as myself what is likely to be 
the production of the main waters, when snch is that of tlie upper 
tribiitanes ; and when, in travelling down the Araluen River, I found 
the character of the stream to assume precisely the same appearance 
as the productive portions of Turon and Meroo — the same height of 
hOl — ^the same slopes and bluffs — and the same slaty and quartzose 
nature : and when I found that the only party that had attempted to 
sink to the bed rock in that lower part of the river had averaged an 
ounce and a half to three men for six successive days, I could not 
avoid the conclusion, that the Araluen was at least equal to the 
Turon Gold Field. 

W 
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from ten to fifteen shillings a day per man, and ten thou- 
sand men would be insufficient to extract the wealth of this 
one valley for many years to come, — these amounts of earn- 
ings might no doubt be considerably increased but for the 
superabundance of water, which at the season during which 
they have hitherto been worked, flows through this spa- 
cious valley, and which of course has greatly impeded tjie 
operationj» of the diggers. These dig^gs seem to me to 
oifer eminent advantages for the regular employment of 
capital and labour, much greater than to the ordinary 
labourer. Hitherto, it must be understood, that gold has 
been but imperfectly lookod for by the practical digger, 
except in quartz. . It has been discovered and pointed out, 
however, in considerable quantities in the peculiar granite 
formations of the Araluen, and in the country extending 
far to the south of these diggings ; also in ironstone, as at 
Mr. Wentworth's Frederick's Valley diggings ; but, in en- 
deavouring to estimate roughly the probaUe extent of 4Mir 
gold re^ons, it must not be forgotten, as geologists inform 
us, that although quartz is the usual matrix of gold, it has 
elsewhere been found in its original unmoved state, as Mr. 
Stutchbury informs us, in veins of gi'anite, siemte, green- 
stone, por{^yry, trachyte, and that various portions of this 
country abound in rocks of these classes, particulariy intbe 
neighbom-hood of our present auriferous chains to the west- 
ward, and it is not unreasonable to conclude, thattbey only 
wait the hand of science, or even probably the resuU of 
other fortwmte acddenUff to develope them as additional 
somxes contributing to the vast wealth that teems aroaud 
them. 
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The gold fidds at Frederick's Valley, commonlj knowti 
as " Wentworth's Diggings," from the circumstance of their 
being upon the property of W. C. Wentworth, Eeq. M.C., 
present a very remarkable feature in the history of our gold 
localities. Here the gold is found embedded in a stiff, 
ochrotis, and ferugiaous loam, mixed up with fragments of 
highly-decomposed, cellular, and unabraded quartz and 
ironstone, with the latter of which it is completely blended. 
The spot whence it is extracted is situated on an elevated 
ridge, far removed from the course of any stream, and well 
above the influence of the highest floods, and from its posi- 
tion and unabrased appearance, the gold has evidently 
never been subjected to the action of water, btft on the con- 
trary, exhibits every indication of the recent application of 
exceaeive heat. It is here clearly in the matrix, and pro- 
mises to be a field of exceeding richness, whatever may be 
the extent over which it is scattered. 

Having been present at the discovery of a spot upon this 
property, so rich that the proprietor, in order that he might 
be enabled to dispose of it by sale to better advantage, was 
induced to peremptorily discontinue his permission to dig 
there any longer, although each party on the ground was 
paying him the enormous tax of half the gross proceeds for 
this privilege, 1 am able to state the way in which this lode 
was discovered ; and it was, as usual, purely accideutal. — 
A gentleman of my acquaintance was walking about on a 
Sunday afternoon, some quarter of a mile distant from the 
spot occupied by the first workers on this land, when he 
kicked against the projecting point of ji large lump of iron- 
stone, and upon looking rather indignantly down, as people 

w2 
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mechanically do, towards the obstruction against which he 
had stnmbled, he was startled "to perceive something yel- 
low glittering on the stone ; he immediately examined it 
and found that it was gold, and upon further inspection, 
that the whole ridge of ironstone, up and down the hill upon 
which he stood, was also filled with particles of gold, 
avera^ng in value as it was estimated (although I must 
doubt the accuracy of the calculation,) twenty per cent, of 
the entire weight ; or that the stone, of which there were 
some tons' weight lying on the smface, was worth above 
twenty shillings per lb. This, however, from subsequent 
sales, would appear to have been a very exaggerated esti- 
mate of its worth. This was but the prelude to the disco- 
very of the richness of the soil in which the strange auri- 
ferous ironstone was imbedded, for on searching on the fol- 
lowing day, and digging down at the foot of the ridge, the 
soil was found to be, as the diggers expressed themselves, 
alive with gold ; and although in the finest dust which can 
be conceived, it was actually visible throughout the soil ; 
and from one quart pot full of the earth— selected of course 
from what appeared to be the richest part of the lode, and 
where, in fact, the gold was almost as visible as the ferngi- 
nous soil with which it was blended, — ^ten ounces of gold 
were obtained. Other tests were also applied, by which it 
was ascertained that the soil in the richest portions of the 
hole that was opened contained twenty-five per cent, of 
gold. This is without exception the richest spot, of the 
working of which I have had experience ; for the soil, from 
its surface to a depth of three or four feet (the greatest 
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depth to which the party were enabled to sink during the * 
short time they were permitted to ifdrk thert,) was fall of 
the glittering treasure. 

1 have heard of lArger amounts of gold having been in 
a smaller spaed of time obtained from spots in Oakey Creek 
and Goldwi Point, upon the Turon, and hare no doubt of 
the fact ; but those have been obtamed from pockets in the 
rock in Hinlted spaces, and where by the agency of water 
the gold has been collected. This of Mr. Wcntworth's is 
lying in its unmoved matrix, and extends, as far as may be 
ihferred from analogy, over acres of land, and is apparently 
as rich upon the surface as at any portion of its depth. 
This gold is found to be exceedingly difficult to separate 
from the iroil or feruginous soil with which it is so inti- 
mately blended ; and even when thoroughly cleansed from 
all mechanical mixture, is found to be the least valuable 
gold yet assayed. Mr. Porter, in his examination before 
i Select Committee appointed by the Legislative Council 
to collect evidence on the subject of a proposed Assay Office 
and Mint, states that the gold that he has assayed varied 
from 74 to 98 and a half per cent. The Victoria gold 
being finer than the i^andard, perfectly pure and without 
alloy. That from the Turon contains three per cent, of sil- 
ver, from Ophir 7 and one-third per cent., and that from 
Mr. Wentworth*s 14 percent, of that alloy, — this is inde- 
pendent of the small alloy of iron, and sometimes copper, 
which is found mixed with most of the samples of gold 
which have been submitted to this test. . 

Mr. Wentwdrth's gold fields are now about to be worked 
by a Cdmpany, which is the second that has been formed 

w3 
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f<N' the regoLir employment of hired labour, exclnsiTe of 
those partnerBhip affiurs fonned for canyiog on the ex- 
sive operations of qaartz crnshing, or the drainage of the 
more extensive water-holes in the beds of anriferons streams ; 
and of coarse exclnave of those nnmereos babble schemes 
which seem to be flomishing jast now in Eng^d. 

It woold be beside the parpose of a mere efutome of the 
leading circomstances that have marked the coarse of these 
anriferons discoTcries, to enter into anything like fall par- 
ticalars of the working of the system so promptly devised 
by the Government for the doable purpose of revenne and 
protection ; or of reviewing minntiac which in snch a place 
would perhaps be tedions and nnprofitable. The slightest 
glance, therefore, at this portion of the snbject most snffice. 
Of coarse it is not to be imagined that this system (excel- 
lent as it is esteemed,) is immacnlate ; like every institution 
carried into execution by human agents, it must have its 
imperfections^ and in no particular, perhaps, are these defects 
more manifest than in the facilities which are afforded by these 
agents for evading the payment of the license fee, or for the 
practice of making one license do double or treble duty ; 
practices which are not readily adnutted by the Commis- 
sioner, but which are well-obseived practices nevertheless, 
as thousands might attest. 

I do not here allude to the many hundred persons who 
carry on their digging operations in out-of-the-way creeks 
and gullies, where official visitation, (like angel's,) are few 
and far between ; but those who, in the thickest of the dig- 
ging throng, are ingenious enough, by means of two or three 
licenses among a party of five or six, to thereby monopolise 
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possession of numerous claims ; and to such also as never 
seem inclined to pay at all, and for whose benefit, it is pre- 
sumed, the Commissioners generally exhibit so brilliant aud 
conspicuous a unifoim. Of com-se I fully appreciate the value 
of official gold lace, and deeply reverence the other insignia of 
office ; it gives at times, we all know, an extrinsic air of 
importance, where perhaps intrinsically there might be none ; 
bat in the present circumstances I am persuaded it would 
be of service to the revenue if this tinsel and conspicuous 
decoration could occasionally be dispensed with. I have 
seen not a few curious incidents attending the approach of 
these well-looked-after costumes, and enjoyed many a 
hearty laugh at the dlfi*erent tricks and subterfuges played 
upon their evidently too conscious owners. 

For instance, a party of those reprobates, who. seem to 
have a mortal aversion to paying more than they can help, 
and who have a habit of making one or two licenses do the 
duty of a party of five or six, have successfully dodged the 
Commissioner for a long time, but are at length pounced 
down upon from the shelter of an adjoining ridge. The 
official approach is sudden and formidable. Flanked by his 
corpulent constable, with brandished weapons, and deco- 
rated with the distinguishing badge of his order, onward 
comes the young assistant. There is evidently no mistake 
about him now. Forward rushes the well-known glazed 
cap, gold lace, leather belt, patent cartouch, and inexpressi- 
bles, . invisible from excessive strapping. The case seems 
desperate. What's to be done ? They surely can't escape 
such vigilance as this ? But roguery is ever ready with 
inventive inspiration, and a general commotion ensues. 
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•* Stop !** shouts the Oommissioher, as he sees two of tho 
party seize upon tools, and dart suddenly away in opposite 
directions, one up one down the creek. 

" Stop ! *' roars the obedient policeman, preparing to give 
chase fts fast as a fat carcase encased in an overtight suit of 
clothes will permit. 

But it is evident a run is in store for them, and very 
uncomfortable running it must be too, with all that extibef- 
ance of leather strapping on their nether integuments, but 
a strong sense of duty impels them, and away they scam- 
per up and down the creek after the dai-ing bolters. 

"Stop!" bellows again the short-winded constable, 
"Stop! or I'll fire!" 

" Stop ! " rejoins Paddy, pulling up very suddenly, 
" faith is it stop ye mane ? Now thin don't be a honlding 
that murtherm weppon at the likes of me ; sure an Til stop 
to plase ye, Bedad now, don't,** remonstrated Paddy In a 
more serious strain as he finds himself violently in the hands 
of the Philistines, and the muzzle of a pistol in unpleasant 
proximity to his ear. " Murther, can't ye be aisey now, 
with yez fist in the scurf av me nick ? " 

" Come on," says the gallant capturer. 

** What for ? " says the victim. 

" What for? I'll shew you what for; come on:" and 
with that they presently return to the point whence they 
had started, where gloomily aud thoughtfully, like & young, 
gentleman who had just obtained a dim perception that 
he had been woMIy duped, and was being quiziSed and 
laughed at for his verdant softness, statids the juvenile 
Commissioner. 
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" Now, sir, Where's your license ? " says the Commis • 
sioner. 

" Ah, where is it ? Ill teach you to be coming your 
cheatery here," adds the self-important constable. 

" Is it chatery ye mane ? " replies Paddy with reproach- 
ful emphasis, and forth comes the important document, 
undoubtedly authentic, and the Commissioner, who, by the 
way, had also found the man he captured similarly pro- 
vided, perceives at once that he has been done, and that 
all the rest of the party, together with the remainder of the 
tools, had disappeared during the temporaiy but ciBcient 
diversion introduced on their behalf by the only two men of 
the party who had a license. Of course it is to no purpose 
questioning them about their mates ; memory is proverbially 
treacherous, and it is wonderful at times like these how 
recollection fails ; and as to being angry and threatening, 
why what can be more natural and appropriate than indulg- 
ing in a coastitutional run on a cold morning : in fact, the 
least that is said about it the better. Such evidently is the 
opinion of the bystanders, while they indulge their mirth as 
the crest-fallen officer and his sulky sub. turn moodily on 
their heels and betake themselves on their way. This is 
one instance out of the many I could enumerate, but I pass 
on from such considerations as these to notice briefly the 
system itself. 

This system, devised by the Government in the impera- 
tive urgency of the strange and peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed by the sudden discoveiy of these 
golden treasures, has been from time to time much com- 
mented on, and mostly, I beleeve, by writers whose know- 
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ledge of the subject has been purely theoretical. It is in- 
disputable, however, that an outcry against it has been 
made by the diggers themselves, and that the objec- 
lions thus expressed have found an echo in some por- 
tion of the press, and penetrated even the walls of our Le- 
gislative Assembly. On this subject I presume, with much 
deference, to offer an opinion. 

That these mines or gold fields are the property of the 
Crown, to be used for the equal and general advantage of 
the colonists, must, I think, be undoubted. That the dig- 
gers should alone be considered with reference to the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom is an absurdity. The advantage 
should rather be given in favour of the farmer who tills the 
soil for the benefit of all than for those, who, heedless of 
general consequences, neglect and expose to ruin the Impor- 
tant pursuits iu which they were previously engaged. , And 
in like manner this principle would seem to obtain through- 
out the entire community. The labourer who stays at home 
and plies his customary avocations, is at least as much 
entitled to benefit by these discoveries as the labourer who 
leaves those operations to dig for gold. This being con- 
ceded, the means of obtaining a sufficient moiety of the 
proceeds of our gold fields for the purpose of revenue be- 
come a primary consideration. 

Having been amongst the first who witnessed the intro- 
duction and experienced the operation of the system of 
Licensing established by the Government, I may perhaps be 
allowed credit for something more than theory, when 1 
express my conviction of the entire success with which it 
was attended ; that a better system could not have been 
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introduced ; and that the g,mount of the monthly fee or tax 
fixed upon was rather below than above what the necessi- 
ties of the case required. 

I do not understand upon what principle of reasoning the 
trade of gold digging should b^ assumed as so peculiarly 
the province of the poor, as to require that they should be 
encojiraged in any such monopoly of labour, or why any 
person, rich or poor, desiring to follow that means of living, 
should be placed in a better position than he would be in 
pursuing any other branch of trade or labour. Every me- 
chanical trade, every business ^nd profession has its numer- 
ous labourers, whose services remain for hire until such 
time as they have saved or earned .enough to set up in busi- 
ness for themselves — so J conceive it should be with gold 
digging. It would really spem, however, from the tenor of 
certain petitions on the subject, that; the Government had, 
nolens volens^ forced a lot of unhappy individuals into the 
pursuit of gold miping, and that being now by compulsion 
engaged at such unprofitable work, the serious inconvenience 
of haying* to pay the stipulated license is by every means 
to be reprobated. Such petitioning is simply absurd; 
there can be no donbt that most people would rather pay 
five shillings than thirty shillings for any given purpose, 
b nt the terms being beforehand well understood, and there 
being really no necessity for any person to enter into that 
particular business any more than there is for us all to turn 
grocers or linendrapers, it is clear that those who do not 
like the occupation as it exists, are at liberty to adopt the 
easy alternative of leaving it. 

From abundant experience I can state, that when men 
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ai-e at all saccessful, the one shilling a daj cannot be felt ; 
when they are unsuccessful, and have not the means of car- 
lying on the speculation, it is of course a great aggravation 
of their hardships to have to pay anything ; under which 
circumstances it would of course be better, as in other pur- 
suits,that they should try something else — ^return perhaps 
to legitimate occupations, and work, as they have hitherto 
worked, at a trade which they understand — at an avocation 
which is profitable. The country at this present moment 
presents an abundant field for labom*, steady, productive, 
and profitable, and offers the fall range of these advantages 
with a liberal hand, and without the imposition of the 
obnoxious tax referred to. 

The irregularity of the operation of the license fee is ano- 
ther allegation of complaint, but it is one which obviously 
cannot be avoided ; in this respect the gold license is pre- 
cisely on a par with publicans' licenses, or any other such 
payments levied by the Grovernment for the possession of 
any particular privilege. 

One licensed victualler, in what is termed a good stand, 
and with moderate capital and good luck, will realise a 
handsome fortune. Another, without these advantages, 
will barely be able to exist, or perhaps will fail ; circum- 
stances are against him, and yet each has to pay an equal 
license for permission to cany on his trade ; and who shall 
determine that this is not, as far as the Goverament is 
concerned, a strictly impartial act ? Who would for a 
moment desire that the Government should interfere 
with a tradesman's private affairs, for the purpose of esti- 
mating his profits, and apportioning the utmost amount at 
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which to tax his gains ? Yet this is jnst what lias been 
attempted on behalf of the gold diggers, with tb« added 
incoDsistencj in the latter case, of the impossibility of arriv- 
ing at even an approximation of such gains, without so 
large an array of officers and Eoyal collectors, as would 
swallow up not only the profits but the entire yield of gold. 

Having now as briefly as the nature of the subject would 
seem to admit, adverted to most of the leading particulars 
connected with the gold discoveries, I propose, in conclu- 
sion, offering a few remarks upon some of the present, as 
well as probable, social, political, and commercial conse- 
quences attendant upon this vast and sudden revolution. 

To attempt any description of the characters and habits 
of the miners generally, would involve the writing of a volume 
upon a veiy curious phase of human society. It may be 
sufficient to state, that representatives from every grade of 
society which the colony could produce were thitherward 
attracted by this "at/ri sacra fames, ^^ I have observed 
in several descriptions upon this subject, that the very 
obvious roughness, and unpolished state of manners, and 
the coarse and dirty mode of living, which obtain so 
generally amongst them, have been duly chronicled. The 
cause of all this unnecessary dirt, and the assumption Of 
such rude and noisy conduct, is not so apparent as are its 
effects, and it is therefore less commented on ; but it is 
scarcely, I thint, less evident, upon reflection, why the con- 
tact of the opposite classes, which this occupation involves, 
should, from the adaptation of the employment to those 
who have been accustomed to manual labour, tend to 
reduce to their level many of those who, rejoicing in their 

X 
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Dew feelings of nnrestrained independence, have necessarily 
to assume in some degree the nnnsoal dress, habits, and 
appearance of labourers. It is not, however, a pleasing 
circumstance to admit, bat nevertheless, it cannot be denied, 
that the levelling power of circumstances operates much 
more readily to debase, than it does to improve; and it is 
still more melancholy to observe, how even the rudest 
labourer may be debased by his association with those 
whose means of superiority are too often — in their assumed 
equality of coarseness, and their neglect of nearly all the 
decencies, and certainly of all the courtesies and luxuries 
of life — ^w sadly and shockingly abused. 

The greatest excesses in this kind of licentious conduct, 
dirt, and utter heedlessness of anythmg but the self-in- 
dulgence and non-restraint of so-called independence, are 
invariably committed by the recently-emancipated dweller 
in towns — the ** gent" of the Codtney school, who seems 
to feel that the greatest possible reverse to his late 
conventional restraints must certainly be independence. 
Extremes meet, and hence his slavish imitation of the 
. unpolished manners of those around him, and in the 
assnn^ption of which he is perhaps still less at home than 
in his former town condition. His labourer's garb, although 
exceedingly comical, may be perhaps a less repulsive form 
of imposition than his previous endeavours, through the 
medium of dress, to pass muster as a gentleman* The 
failure in each case is of course complete ; but the conse- 
quences of his latter masquerade ai*e unhap|»ly attended 
with mischief. 

It is, however, a great mistake, to suppose that gentle- 
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men — ^particularly such as have been accustomed to a 
country life— cannot compete with the ordinary labourer at 
his daily works — the fact is quite the reverse ; and it is by 
no means to be understood that gentlemen — ^real gentlemen, 
settlers, farmers, and the like — are in any way referred to 
in my previous remarks, for I have with much satisfaction 
witnessed the marked improvement which has pervaded the 
immediate neighbourhood of a few such parties. It is true 
that the mere labourer will at times affect to despise the 
" swell" — as. he somewhat contradictorily calls him; but it 
is equally true that this is only affectation; it is, in fact, a 
well understood acknowledgment of his own inferiority; 
and as a class they have really much secret respect for him, 
and an intuitive reliance upon his honour and integrity 
which stands in marked contrast with their utter want of 
confidence in each other. 

Men's characters, all the world over, are as different as 
their habits and education. Here — where a more decided 
tone is exhibited than would be observable under circum- 
stances of less anxiety and excitement — ^the aspects under 
whidi these stronger feelings are revealed are often such as 
make one tremble for the frailty and corruption of our com- 
mon nature ; yet, in spite of these extremes, the degrees of 
diversity are none the less observable. I gladly shun the 
dark side of such terrible revelations, to glance at one or 
two of the less obnoxious forms in which this excitement is 
illustrated. A surprise, a sudden discovery of an unusu- 
ally massive lump of gold, helps wonderfully to disclose any 
marked peculiarity of character. Observe that quiet and 
reserved-looking party, who almost seem to shrink from 

x2 
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everj passing glance, as if their trade was contraband, and 
every neighbour was a spy whose observation would detect 
them. It is highly amusing to watch such a party when 
they find a nugget. The individual who has this luck may 
be observed to drop suddenly upon his knees — ^perhaps he 
Ls going to pray, is the first idea which innocently suggests 
itself to the beholder; but he is fumbling about with his 
hands in a way which would excite suspicion in the minds 
of the most obtuse. He surely has found something and 
wants to return thanks, but does not know how to do it. 
But no ! it is no such thing. He certainly has found some- 
thing, and that ludicrous expression, that serio-comic coun- 
tenance is only assumed to divert attention from his attempt 
to secrete the glittering treasure either in his mouth or in 
his pocket. The whole of the party to whom he is attached, 
and who have witnessed this singular manoeuvre with saint- 
like complacency, will for some time after speak to each 
other in suppressed whispers, or affect, perhaps, sotio voce^ 
indifferent topics of conversation; looking of course all the 
while any persons are watching them, particularly uneasy ; 
whUst the actual holder of the nugget himself seems to be 
endeavousing to impress upon the idle lookers-on that he is 
the very impersonation of a martyr; an attempt, the conse- 
quence, of which, particularly if the nugget is unusually 
large, and be happens to have put it in bis mouth, is often 
attended with such ludicrous ill- success as at length to 
compel him to conceal his prize at the eminent hazard of 
swallowing itv 

In strong relief to such as these, are parties less secre- 
tively disposed, and n^ho in:mediately blazon forth their 
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gains, until the whole creek resounds with shouts of joy, 
ar>d with the equally vociferous congratulations which greet 
the production of each golden prize. 

But not only is it at their work such revelations are 
attained ; — it is not difficult to read upon each expressive 
face we meet at every step, the little, but influential history 
of gain or loss, this tell-tale of the soul pourtrays ; briefly 
their history is told, and keenly are their high- wrought 
feelings expressed. There seems, indeed, to be but one 
sort of description^ one style of look, one set of technical 
phrases, for each particular phase of the two extremes of 
luck — ^good or bad — which attend this gambling mania ; 
and a half-heard sentence, a passing word caught from the 
muttered conversation of the motley, bearded, crowd, 
reveals a volume in the recent history of the gold diggings. 
What potent fascination but gold could so expose the 
strength and weakness of poor human nature ? . 

One very remarkable, general peculiarity among gold 
diggers is the unhesitating recklessness with which they 
undertake any portion of the labour peculiar to their new 
employment. In many cases (particularly on the Turon 
and Araluen) a considerable amount of mining has to be 
accomplished to enable the workers to carry on their 
operations, and it is strange to observe with what unequi- 
vocal assurance, men, totally unacquainted with such 
matters, will undertake these very nice and somewhat 
dangerous operations : the result is of course destructive 
to life and limb. Two or three very serious accidents 
have occurred by the falling in of some of these rude and 

jinscientifically constructed excavations; and at best the 
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attempts are clumsy, and the saccess arisiug from them 
bat fortunate a^idents. In pleasing contrast to these 
rude efforts of the nninitated are the admirable spiral shafiks, 
and beaatifully arched tunnels of the practical miner — a 
few of whom, especially Burra Burra men, preferring to 
work on their own account for a more precious metal, 
have left the neighbouring copper mines of South Australia 
for that purpose, and I believe, in most instances, with 
good success. These men have opened mines deserving 
of the name, the process of effecting which is well worthy 
the attention of their less experienced neighbours. Similar 
abortive efforts may frequently be seen in the numerous 
attempts to drain portions of the bed of the creeks, in 
which a vast amount of labour seems very generally 
doomed to go unrequited. 

What may be the ultimate effect of the prodigious 
change in the drcumstances of Australia resulting from 
this gold discovery, is of Course as yet among the ^^ unread 
events of time." That it will in due season be of im- 
mense importance, admits of litUe doubt ; but whether 
those consequences lyill be fraught with good or found 
abundant in evil, surpasses human comprehension. ' On 
such a subject the history of the past affords but gloomy 
pictures for reflection. This golden god of man^s idolatry 
has ever darkened the records of each clime and country 
in which it has been found abundant. Hitherto it has 
been, literally, the bane and antidote of man's existence — 
a fetter forged for freedom — the enslaver of the world. 
And yet that glorious light of life — the majesty of human 
intellect — has ever hovered on its troubled track, and 
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basked beneath its beams. It has been at once an ignis 
fatuicSj luring its seekers to destruction, and a loadstar, 
which has guided and brought forth the genius of civilisa- 
tion. In fonner times, its pursuit gave wealth and enerva- 
tion ; conflicting gifts which entailed inevitable slavery ; 
for hardier hordes from less favoured lands, poured down 
upon such tempting shores, and seized with ruthless grasp, 
and ruled with iron hand, the people and the spoils which 
— treasure heaped — ^lay ready to their hands. In later 
days this operation has been less direct, but it has been no 
less certain. The grasping genius of commerce now 
usurps the ancient attributes of war, and artificial wealth 
— whose victories, though bloodless, are as desolating and 
as real — ^now supersedes the barbarous subjugation of 
the sword. 

How we shall fare amidst those golden baits held out 
for unrestricted attraction remains to be seen ; we have the 
advantage of the experience of the past to help us, and we 
are unde» the influence of peculiar circumstances which 
almost place these treasures freely in our hands, to use 
them in om* wisdom for our highest good, or to abuse them 
in our folly for our utter ruin. They may illume that dis- 
tant future to which we all look forward between hope and 
fear, or they may darken every promising scene, and sink 
us as a country and a people, into utter and despicable 
insignificance. • Gold may exalt us into a mighty nation, or 
debase us into abject serfdom. It behoves us then to guard 
as far as possible against these contingent evils, and to ive 
steadfastly to grasp those permanent advantages which 
seem to hover almost within our grasp, but which demand 
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onr utmost and untiring energies to attain. Prainonitus, 
pr(Bmunitus ! We certainly are well forewarned, and if 
we are not forearmed the fault lies with ourselves. 

The circumstances of Australia are, happily, peculiarly 
favourable. We are both rich and .poor— abounding in 
the actual elements of wealth, but destitute of the means 
and appliances which mmister to the luxuries, or to many 
of the necessaries of life. We are rich in land and flocks 
and herds, but poor in the means of turning these vast 
sources of prosperity to the best account ; our staple com- 
modities flourish, but manufactures and all the wealth and 
comforts which spring from labour are at a stand-still. The 
physical features of our interior remain in. their rude neglect 
for want of that labour which alone can render them- pro- 
ductive. The attraction of our gold may therefore raise us 
from our present difficult position, and people our tempting 
shores with an enterprising race whose indomitable Anglo- 
Saxon energy may effectually preserve us either from sink- 
ing into the debased condition of the gold-ruine(l Spanish 
American, or from being degraded into the brutality of the 
gold^cursed Californian. 

Hitherto, it must be confessed that although we have 
much to be proud and grateful for in the good feeling on 
the one hand, and the effective management on the other, 
which has so eminently distinguished respectively the con- 
duct of our miners and the Government, we, as a people, 
have not gained much advantage at present from the dis- 
covery. It is true that an apparently immense additional 
revenue has been obtained, and a vast immediate addition 
to the amount of onr exports ; but it is to be feared that 
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these increases will tend — ^if not alleviated bj a large and 
speedy inflax of immigration^to seriously affect our pre- 
existing staple exports, and embarrass to a serious extent 
a very large and most important portion of our population. 
The gold has no doubt added to our present exports by 
some millions sterling, but this export is the product of la- 
bour which was previously and profitably occupied in the 
production of other sources of wealth, and is, therefore, not 
so much an addition to, as it is a diversion of, our general 
exports. It is notorious, that prior to the discovery ot 
the gold fields, labour was exceedingly scarce and dear ; 
and it must be evident that this drain from eveiy former 
occupation to such attraction, must be attended with, serious 
consequences to the large employers of labour. Besides, 
exclusive of the comparatively small surplus revenue which 
oar gold mines yield, the advantages gained is individual 
and particular to the gold digger, to the injury of many — 
the advantage only of a few. 

It is true, trade is not dull, but its extra profits are 
counterbalanced by the additional expenses which the 
general want of labour entails. Agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits are not ruined, but they are seriously jeopardised 
— the latter may soon become irreparably so. Whilst to 
those unfortunates who seem by fate, and the so-called 
advantages of a liberal education, to be always singled 
out as the most abundant, and least valued class in every 
community (I mean professional gentlemen, clerks, &c.) 
the circumstances are cruelly disadvantageous. With no 
means whatever at their command to increase their in- 
comes, many, and particularly those with families, are 
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saffering severelj from effects prodoced by scareitj of 
labour, and the geaeral rise in price of almost all the 
necdssaries of life. To sach as these the gold discovery 
has hitherto been anything bat a blessing, and among whom 
it has accordingly been luuled by many as a«bitter corse. 

One of the temporary evils resnlting from the discovery 
and the consequent serious addition to the amonnt of onr 
exports (probably not less than at the rate of six millions 
a year) is, that it has depreciated onr exchange as mnch 
as eight per cent, which depreciation falls, of coarse, upon 
the exporter of wool or tallow, equally with that of the 
exporter of gold ; a loss increasing with each addition to 
our gold exportation, which the producers of our sts^le 
exports are the less able to bear in consequence of the 
increased value of labour, the immediate result of the 
sudden withdrawal by the gold fields of so large a propor- 
tion of our labouring classes from their ordinary occnpa- 
tions. This, however, we are told by those who dabble 
somewhat in political economy, will ukimately be made op 
to us by the cheaper rate at which supplies from England 
will be obtained; but of all sciences that of political 
economy appears to me to be the least understood, and I 
confess to be anything but satisfied on that point, parti- 
cularly when the present antagonistic movements of the 
shipping interest are taken into account, and the evident 
but most unaccountable hesitation on the score of im- 
migration. 

As regaids the moral or social effects resulling from 
our gold discovery, very little can be said in its favour. The 
passions which a parsuit so gambling in its nature evokes, 
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the additional aaxieties, the restlessness — ^the care which 
it necessarily creates; the gradual loss of small accamoia- 
tions or the sadden gains of large prizes in this specolative 
porsoit, are reverses of fortune which cannot result un- 
heeded ; and the balance of good, it is much to be feared, 
is here decidedly against us. Extravagance and dissipa- 
tion swallow up such sadden gams. Want, squalid 
poverty, and broken hearts and desecrated homes, record 
the slowly wasted means, which spring from the digger's 
hard but unrequited toil. 

A comparison is often instituted between the relative 
richness of the gold fields of this country, and those of 
Victoria : a comparison which I conceive to be very erro- 
neously given without reservation in favour of the latter ; 
whereas the respective returns, if carefally analysed, will be 
found to yield anything but such a conclusion. 

In round numbers, the working population at our mines 
has ranged between five and seven thousand ; our weekly 
returns of gold between five and eight thousand ounces. 
The mining population at the Victoria gold fields has ranged 
between fifty and seventy thousand, and their weekly 
returns of gold, between fifteen and twenty-four thousand 
ounces. In other words, with ten times the number of 
diggers, they have only produced three times the gross 
amount of gold ; which will of course leave an average ex- 
cess to e^ digger in New South Wales, over those in 
Victona, of nearly four times the amount of gold; In exact 
figures, each digger averages at Victoria only six penny- 
weights, or three tenths of an ounce, to every ounce realised 
by each digger. 
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The cause of the large population at Victoria therefore, 
is not attributable so much to the superior jield of its 
mines, as arisin:; from the prestige given to those mines b j 
the enormous influx of population from the adjoining settle- 
ments of Van Diemen's Land and South Australia (each 
of which districts has been nearly depopulated by reason of 
this proximity,) and the consequently larger space of gold 
field occupied, and its gross enormous yield. It will be 
found, however, as 1 have stated, that there is no reason 
whatever to conclude, but that the gold fields of New South 
Wales are intrinsically as rich, or richer, than those of 
Victoria. Their ascertained extent is beyond comparison 
greater ; but the circumstance of distance, not only from 
adjoining colonies, but from the metropolis and port, has 
hitherto contracted the limits of their occupation; and 
these circumstances will, no doubt, continue to operate in 
the same way for some time to come, and the main gold- 
seeking population be diverted to Victoria. But the mistake 
must be ultimately discovered, and the eminent advan- 
tages offered by New South Wales, be duly recognised and 
appreciated. With the advantage of knowing both, and 
with the fullest and most authentic information respecting 
them, I have no hesitation in affirming that in every point 
of view, whether social, healthful, or profitable, the gold 
fields of New South Wales are pre-eminently to be preferred 
before those of our sister colony of Victoria. 

Unhappily, with all her boasted wealth, with all her 
teeming riches, the prospects of Victoria are anything but 
promising. The fatal effects of her proximity to the convict 
deluged island of Van Diemen's, are but too fearfully 
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manifest. Already do her abtmdant treasares rise up as 
a withering curse upon her, and in the anarchy, 
confusion and bloodshed that preyails, we read a fearful 
lesson, whose warnings let us not in self-sufficient com- 
placency neglect. Let us not, whilst we record with un- 
feigned satisfaction, the peaceable and loyal demeanour ot 
our gold diggers, and the exemplary policy manifested in 
every stage of this business by our Executive ; let us not, I 
repeat,, forget, or too carelessly regard, the precipice on 
which we stand, the fearful gulph into which a little haste 
or indiscretion, may irr-etrievably involve us. It is to be 
hoped that, however smooth and calm the surface may 
appear, that due precautions will be taken against unseen, 
but probably approaching storms, which else, in an un- 
guarded hour, may overwhelm us. ^' A stitch in time saves 
nine.'' Sir Harry Smith's official degradation at the Cape, 
resulted not so much from the failure of his schemes, as 
from his overyielding reliance on that specious lull, which 
looks like calm, but bears the rush of tempests on its wing, 
and which hurled that gallant veteran from his eminence of 
power, and jeopardised the safety and happiness of the 
country he goveraed. Felix quern faciunt cdiena vericulo 
cautemy 

Nearly twelve months hare now elapsed since the fore- 
going was written, and a vast and progressive increase in 
the yield of gold has tak^ place. The mines of our sister 
colony of Victoria have far exceeded all our most sanguine 
expectations; and the advancement of that beautiful 
province, in wealth, population, and importance, has been 
unparalleled. The revolution of affairs which this gieat 
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discovery was calculated to produce, has now been tested 
by a two years' trial, and with the exception of a little tem- 
porary inconvenience arising from the dearth of labour and 
consequent deamess of all the produce of the country, 
nothing to injure either public or private interests as yet 
resulted from it On all sides of us, the limits of the gold 
fields are extending, and particulariy towards our extremes 
of north and south, the dig^ngs of which have latterly been 
most productive. Gold Mining and Quartz Crushing Com- 
panies are now in active operation amongst us ; in fact, gold 
digging, in all its branches, has settled down into a regular 
profession. Population is crowding in upon our shores ; 
trade has increased prodigiously ; new banks have suddenly 
appeared ; a Royal Mint and Assay Office are immediately 
to be established : our warerooms, shops, and houses are all 
full ; our farms all cultivated, our sheep and cattle flourish- 
ing, our harbour thronged with noble ships. Steam com- 
munication with England and America is accomplished, 
and every indication of a large, rapidly increasing, and 
thriving community, is visible throughout the land. 

Such are some of the good things gold has wrought in 
our behalf ; such are its substantial earnests of the advance- 
ment and prosperity promised for the future. 
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